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Eastern go-how to 
here, there, everywhere 





Multimillion-ton cross-country relay: Shipments Excellent interline arrange- 
ments assure coverage as wide 


routed by motor carrier directly to major “gateway” cen- as industrial America. 


ters . . . then interlined intact (trailer and all), straight Direct, thru-trailer service: 
, ; , ° ° . e No “‘break-bulk’’ enroute 
through to destination at a saving in time and handling «fala, onthe dilienion 


costs. TL or LTL, over land or over sea, Eastern Express, ¢ Less handling 
, , ; , e Less transit time 
with its co-operating inter-carrier arrangements, serves a 
Modern communications sys- 


shippers well in an expanding, demanding market. tem, in-terminal and on the 
road— provides constant, pos- 
itive control. 


2200 go-how people are at your 
"ge | service to guide your shipping 

EXPRESS, INC. “iar : all the way. 

‘““The motor carrier with more go-how”’ 
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Turning point in transportation 


Dilemma: Loading docks snarled 
with trucks. City traffic tangled. 
Hauling and handling costs rising 
relentlessly, day by day. 


Turning point: Development of 
a new kind of vehicle, specifically 
designed to outmaneuver these 
obstacles. A vehicle that can move 
more goods in less time at lower cost 
than any conventional truck. 

This vehicle is the new WHITE Com- 
PACT, a whole new concept in moving 
goods. One reason it is a turning point 


in transportation is that itis a turning 
point in maneuverability. Its ultra- 
short wheelbase and extra-sharp 
wheelcut give it unequaled ability 
to get in and out of congested areas. 
It can turn circles inside any other 
truck. It can cover more territory 
per day, make more stops, haul more 
payload without taking more room. 


The ComPACT tractor can haul a 43’ 
trailer or two 20-footers in a 50’ 
state. The Compact truck can pack 
128 cu. ft. more payload every trip 


than competitive models of the same 
over-all length. In fact, six of these 
unique new WHITE COMPACTS can 
do the work of seven conventional 
vehicles of equal size. No wonder the 
whole industry is talking about this 
revolutionary new truck. 


Ask for a demonstration. It could 
be your turning point in today’s 
battle against rising costs. 


THE WHITE Motor COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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Prices & Plaintiffs 


To the Editor: In the present Don- 
nybrook on price-fixing (“Price-Fix- 
ing: What’s the Answer?” DunN’s RE- 
VIEW, May), the only thing missing 
up to this point is the piaintiff. 

It appears that it has been proved 
that telephone conversations, golf 
meetings, etc. occurred during which 
time men in the same, but competi- 
tive, lines of business met. This is ap- 
parently a crime under the antitrust 
laws. I do not believe the antitrust 
laws say that. I believe the laws insist 
that “harm to the public” must be 
proven as a result of such meetings. 

Under the White House’s new edict 
of publishing identical bids, the next 
time our company bids on a Govern- 
ment contract I'll have no choice ex- 
cept to telephone my competitor to 
make sure we don’t come up with the 
same figure. This will be “conspiracy” 
to avoid accusations of “conspiracy,”’ 
and I can be convicted for “price- 
fixing.” 

JuLIus B. B. STRYKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three-way Reaction 


To the Editor: We certainly concur 
with your statement that there has 
been a “three-way reaction among 
businessmen” toward psychological 
aptitude testing (“The Myth of the 
Psychologist,” Dun’s Review, April). 
However, you might have gone fur- 
ther by pointing out those companies 
which have used psychological testing 
on a sustained basis over the years 
and have found it to be a most help- 
ful instrument when placed side by 
side with management’s own thinking 
and judgment. 

Certainly, no one can argue against 
the fact that psychological aptitude 
tests do provide additional “intelli- 
gence” which is usually not readily 
obtainable elsewhere. 

CHARLES K. RUDMAN 
President, 
The Klein Institute for 
Aptitude Testing, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Those Hidden Pounds 


To the Editor: I think you did 
remarkably well with the difficult 
subject of obesity (“Those Hidden 


Letters to the Editor 


Pounds,” Dun’s Review, April). I be- 
lieve I was quoted accurately,- but 
have one point of mild disagreement: 
Reports from diagnostic clinics show 
that significant overweight is actually 
less prevalent among top executives 
than it is in lower management groups 
or even in some hourly paid groups. 
B. L. VosspurcH, M.D. 
Medical Consultant, 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


To the Editor: [It] scared the be- 


jabbers out of me. And with this 
waistline, I can afford to lose be- 
jabbers. 

J. B. DEVINE 


New York, N.Y. 


Diamond Duties 


To the Editor: Your statement in 
“Sales and Distribution” (DuUN’s RE- 
VIEW, May) that “the domestic price 
of diamonds includes a 55% duty” is 
inaccurate. There is no duty at all 
on uncut diamonds coming into the 
U.S., while the duty on unset polished 
diamonds is 10%. 

R. A. POND 
President, 
A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Dun’s was referring to the price of 
imported set diamonds—the kind that 
shoppers buy across the retail counter 
—which does include a 55% duty and 
a 10% excise tax.—ED. 


One That Got Away? 

To the Editor: Why does “There’s 
Money in Fun” (Dun’s REvIEw, April) 
ignore the country’s largest partici- 
pant sport—fishing—except to note 
that American-made fishing tackle is 
seriously threatened by rivals from 
abroad? 

More than 30 million men, women 
and children fish in the waters of the 
U.S., constituting the largest single 
group of active sportsmen. Fishermen 
buy more than 60% of the boats and 
motors sold and are also a factor in 
the reported growth of camping 
equipment sales. 

JOHN G. ZERVAS 
Publisher, 
Tackle Times 
Bethpage, N.Y. 











Fair weather is guaranteed when your em- 
ployees retire under The Travelers umbrella. Under 
a Travelers Group Pension Plan, purchase rates and 
benefits are not at the mercy of the business climate 
—either when you buy the Plan or when your people 
retire. Rates and benefits are guaranteed. You and 








your employees can count on security with certainty. 
You can rely on The Travelers—a pioneer in Group 
Pensions—for the skill, experience, and service you 
have every right to expect. Put your employees 
under the guaranteed protection of The Travelers 
umbrella. Talk to your Travelers man. Soon. 


TFORD 15. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies cenmecncu: 
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The tax bill battle is getting hotter and angrier. The Administra- 
tion is fighting desperately to salvage its program. [Even now, though, 
top officials are looking beyond this year and into 1962. They've 
started to think about the tax revision program that President Kennedy 
has promised to lay before Congress next January. And there is a deepen- 
ing conviction that it will be possible not just to revise the tax sys- 
tem--but to give the public a tax cut as well. 





There's an important difference between tax revision and tax reduction. 
When taxes are revised, Uncle Sam takes back with one hand what ; gives 
with the other. Revenue losses from one set of revisions are of 
revenue increases from another. When taxes are cut, however, t 
an actual loss of revenue, and that is the sort of program he Aamin nis- 
tration is now seriously discussing. 


There has been no decision as yet--and there will be none until late 
fall at the earliest. The alternative possibilities have to be ol 
out. But the President will keep an open mind until just before he 
sends his Budget Message to the printer. 





There are many problems. If the business upturn keeps on gaining 
momentum, a tax cut would be undesirable. All eos t untaxed money might 
overstimulate the economy, lead to inflation. IJlf the unturn drags-- 
as many Administration experts think it will--the objections to a tax 


4. 


cut will come from other quarters. Some conservatives will warn that a 


tax cut makes a budget deficit more likely. Some liberals will argue 
that the Government ought to spend more for schools, roads, and other 


oo oe 


public projects, instead of trimming taxes. Right now, the ‘Treasury 
Dept. is showing the most enthusiasm for a tax reduction, but the politi- 
cians will be climbing aboard the bandwagon when the word gets around--= 
particularly those Democratic lawmakers who will be up for re-election 
next year. 


¥ % % 


Look for the President's Committee for Equal Employment Opportunity 
to get tough--very tough--with Government contractors. lts task is to 
Wipe out job discrimination and it means to d ell that. Mr. Kennedy 
told the Committee to eliminate "every trace of discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or place of national origin." 








The Committee's chairman is Vice President Johnson, who still has 
hopes of winning the White House. He knows all too well that his Achilles 
heel among Negroes and Northern liberals is his Southern background. 
Few things would help him more than a top-notch job by the anti- 
discrimination committee. 


The operating head of the Committee is Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Jerry Holleman. Like Johnson, he's a Texan, but he came. to Washington 
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These appointment pads tell their own story 


Was it a busy, efficient day; or a lazy, time-consuming wait 
until five? Music by Muzak can help make the difference. 

Don’t mistake Muzak with ordinary background music. 
Scientific studies show how Music by Muzak diminishes 
employee boredom and office tedium; cuts clerical errors, 
and enhances over-all office morale. Muzak Corporation, 
unlike its imitators, has the vast resources and accumulated 
skill to provide music scientifically programmed to the require- 
ments of office and industrial subscribers. It is psychologi- 


“A tribute to Muzak from our cost cutting 
experts,” reports Mr. Treadwell Ruml, Vice 
President of Encyclopaedia Britanmca.“* They 
heartily endorsed and approved the Music by 
Muzak that has been part of our office for 
eight years. It more than pays for itself.” 





cally designed to fill in the valleys of office routine, help pre- 
vent daydreaming, ease raw nerves and reduce the inevitable 
tension of every-day work tasks. 

The results are impressive. Your staff becomes more ener- 
getic, more efficient, less prone to error and time-wasting. 
What Music by Muzak is and how it can profitably work for 
your company are detailed in the booklet “Music and 
Muzak.” Write for your copy today. 





Muzak Corporation - 229 Park Avenue South - New York 3, N.Y. an International Company in the Jack Wrather Organization 
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maybe it can cost 9424 a pound less 


Today, manufacturers of everything from automo- 
biles to zippers are using air freight as their regular 
method of distribution or procurement ...and sav- 
ing up to 9!4 per cent of their product costs. 

The savings are due to the fact that these manu- 
facturers have been able to reduce or eliminate branch 
warehouses and to reduce inventories which are an 
important part of the cost of physical distribution. 

Regular shipment of goods by air can save you 
money and time...7zf it can reduce your physical 
distribution costs. 

The question is this: can your plant or branch in- 





ventories, with consequent multiple costs, be reduced? 
The answer may well be ‘‘Yes’’...since ship- 
ments by United Air Lines jet freight can actually 
provide same-day delivery coast to coast. 
To see how you can profit from this new 
“distribution” concept, call your local United Sales 


Office or write United Air 

Lines, Cargo Sales Division, a 
Dept. D-106, 36 S. Wabash UNI TED 
i) ae 


Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Ask for United’s “‘Air Freight 7 
Profit Analyzer.” THE EXTRA CARE LINE 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


SALES: Gains at retail likely to widen in coming months. 
INVENTORIES: End of the cutbacks 1s in sight before year-end. 
PRODUCTION: Pre-recession peaks will probably be regained in the fall. 
FAILURES: April statistics show an end to four-month rise. 


NOW THAT distinct signs of recov- 
ery have begun to appear in most 
lines of business, how fast and how 
far will the upswing go? So far, no- 
body seems prepared to bet on a defl- 
nite answer, though it does appear 
likely that the pick-up will be gain- 
ing momentum in the next few 
months. To judge by present indica- 
tions, of course, nothing like a run- 
away boom is in sight. Before the 
year is over, however, most of the 
pre-recession peaks will probably 
have been passed. 


Industrial output will gain momentum 
in the months ahead and is likely to 
match the January 1960 record some- 
time in the fall. 


Gains in auto output will account 
for much of the June and July in- 
crease in the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Index of Industrial Production. De- 


TO PREPARE for increases in consumer buying, manufac- 
turers in many consumer goods lines have begun to step up 
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troit will be speeding up its produc- 
tion lines for three main reasons: bet- 
ter dealer sales in the past few 
months, the need to build up inven- 
tories before shutting down for the 
model changeover period late in the 
summer, and fear of a possible strike 
at summer’s end or early fall. Unless 
the carmakers really step on the gas, 
though, the year’s production is likely 
to be down 10% to 15% from 1960. 


After slackening a bit early this sum- 
mer, steel output will probably return 
to current levels in August and move 
higher during the last quarter. 

After an early-summer dip result- 
ing from vacation shutdowns by steel- 
makers and their customers, steel pro- 
duction will soon regain the higher 
levels of late spring. Orders will con- 
tinue to expand, and_ production 
should peak in the fourth quarter, 


bringing output for the year as a 
whole close to 1960. 

This rise in steel production will 
mean more and bigger increases in 
coal output. And as business picks 
up in manufacturing, electric power 
output will show healthy gains. Both 
power output and generating capacity 
are expected to reach new highs this 
year. Other gains will be posted in 
truck traffic and rail carloadings as 
industrial activity picks up. 


Inventory decumulation, the cause of 
last year’s recession, will soon come to 
an end and some accumulation is likely 
by early fall. 

Spurring the rise in industrial pro- 
duction, an end to inventory cutting 
is in sight. Businessmen will be wary 
about building up stocks too fast, but 
as the year draws to its end an in- 
creasing number of them will be add- 


index 1957 = 100 


April 1961 Estimated 


output schedules. Further, more substantial gains are like- 
ly in the months ahead. Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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The hidden element in pin- 
pointing the cost of carbon 
copies is the number of times 
carbon paper is used before 
it is discarded. We’ve pre- 
pared a study to help you 
determine the cost of your 
carbon copies. Folder HC-22 
is yours for the asking. 


You'll discover what more 
and more firms are learning 
every day... that the most 
efficient and economical way 
to produce carbon copies is 
with Huron Copysette, our 
patented manifold carbon 
paper set. 


At its new low price, Huron 
Copysette is America’s best 
office supply buy. 


Available in Conada through 
APSCO PRODUCTS, LTD., Toronto, Canada 


Patented 


Oe. ANA cae 


MANIFOLD CARBON PAPER SETS 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


* Licensed under Kerr Patent No. 2,557,875 





Consumer Spending: 
Services Take a Fatter Share 


SERVICES HAVE TAKEN 4n increasing 
during the past ten years, cutting into 


ing instead of cutting back. Especially 
in hard goods lines, manufacturers’ 
new orders, running well, ahead of 
sales, will result in higher order back- 
logs. These will show up first among 
manufacturers of metals, construction 
equipment, industrial machinery and 
farm implements. 

Among wholesalers, the upswing 
in new orders has already started 
in household durables. Over-all, 
increases over 1960 levels in whole- 
sale trade will widen as the year 


goes on. 


Consumer purchases of household 
goods will help boost over-all retail 
trade over 1960 levels. 

The force behind these gains is, of 
course, John Q. Consumer. He will 
be spending more freely, especially 
for household durables, which took 
the worst beating during the reces- 
sion. And he will not only have the 
will to buy, he will have the cash. 
Personal income, which held up quite 
well during the recession, has recent- 
ly begun to rise again. More and big- 
ger gains are ahead as companies 
move back to a full work-week and 
resume hiring. And the new minimum 
wage legislation will also help. 

The number of employed will 
probably reach a new high later this 
year. But unemployment, as a per- 
centage of the total labor force, isn’t 
likely to drop far below the high lev- 
els of early 1961. 


Better business news will encourage 
consumers to do more buying on time. 


Having paid off many of their old 


portion of total consumer expenditures 
share of dollars spent on certain goods. 


debts, consumers will be more re- 
ceptive to the idea of taking on new 
ones, especially in the light of good 
general business conditions. Accord- 
ingly, consumer instalment credit out- 
standing will continue to rise in the 
months head, with a strong push 
from new-car sales. 

Just how vigorous the upswing will 
be is, however, open to question. 
Quite possibly it will not match the 
pickups registered in other postwar 
recovery periods. In any case, con- 
sumer buying will not be slowed by 
any significant rise in over-all retail 
price levels. 

In home building, easier mortgage 
terms and better over-all business 
activity will help to offset continuing 
consumer caution. As a result, private 
non-farm new housing starts will ap- 
proach and may even pass year-ago 
levels, pushing 1961 totals up to or 
above the marks set in 1960. 

Later in the year, over-all con- 
struction will get a further boost 
from continued gains in commercial 
construction and industrial building. 

Industrial construction may, in 
fact, do even better than expected 
this year. Some recent surveys sug- 
gest that the 1961 dip in new plant 
and equipment outlays will be less 
than the 3% figure indicated in the 
survey made by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission early this year. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. sore 
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NEW METHODS FOR FILING 
PUNCHED PAPER TAPES 
and Edge-Punched Cards 
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e TAPE and CARD HOLDERS 


e SYSTEMS 


All methods men are aware of the 
machine production lost by wasted 
motion in the manual handling and 
filing of all punched data. 


In daily use, Shaw-Walker simpli- 
fied methods and equipment have 
proved to be far ahead of anything 
else yet devised.—Some installations 
have effected savings up to 50% in 


, "Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


e DESKS 


e FILES 


punched tape handling and filing time. 
Now, there’s a Shaw-Walker plan 
to fill every known requirement— 
even 24-hour point-of-use protection 
against fire at operator’s fingertips. 
For complete photo facts, ask your 
Shaw-Walkerman to show you pages 
224, 225 of his new Office Guide, or 
write for photo facts A-253, A-254. 


GHAW-WALKER MUSKEGON ©, MICHIGAN 


Representatives Everywhere 








LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 
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IF YOU'RE STILL USING PEN AND INK BOOKKEEPING THIS MAY 
WELL BE THE MOST GENEROUS OFFER YOU'VE EVER READ— 


We are so 

POST ACCOUNTS :::'::: 
that Monroe 

Machine Accounting will 

RECEIVABLE simplify your figuring 
processes, so certain that 

it will save you time and money, that we offer 

FREE a way to post your Accounts Receivable abso- 


lutely free for one whole month. 


The offer is 
ae this: 


ept the 
use of a Monroe President Accounting edie a neces- 
sary forms, help in transferring balances from books and 
thorough instructions to your operator, all absolutely free 
for one whole month. There is no obligation if you are not 
convinced that the Monroe Accounting Machine is more than 
worth its cost. For full details on this unusual offer write: 
Accounting Machine Division, Dept. 5, Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Orange, N. J. 

















Discover the growth and profit-ability that can be yours 
with Monroe Machine Accounting. Discover why thousands 
of successful businessmen all over America call the Monroe 
Accounting Machine “The Money Machine.” It saves valu- 
able time, saves money by lowering accounting costs... 
makes money by freeing capital to grow on. 
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as Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES in principal cities everywhere. General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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n’s Expectations 


Most Executives Foresee 
A Good Third Quarter 


HIGHER SALES and healthier profits 
in this year’s third quarter. No in- 
ventory buildup. Prices and payrolls 
steady. That’s the comfortable expec- 
tation of the typical U.S. businessman, 
to judge from the results of a recent 
DUN & BRADSTREET survey. 

Late in April, more than 1,500 
businessmen in companies of every 
type and size across the nation were 
interviewed by DUN & BRADSTREET 
reporters. The big question: How will 
business be this summer, compared to 
last? 

Specifically, the businessmen were 
asked how they expected 1) sales, 
2) profits, 3) inventories, 4) prices, 
and 5) employment for the third quar- 
ter of 1961 to shape up against the 
levels of third-quarter 1960. 


Quiet confidence 

Their replies, tabulated and ana- 
lyzed, add up to a picture of quiet con- 
fidence. That confidence has undoubt- 
edly been bolstered by the cheerful 
tone of most business commentators 
in recent weeks. But its foundations go 
deeper than that. Late in February, as 
a previous survey showed (DUN’s RE- 
VIEW, March 1961 ), the nation’s busi- 
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nessmen were already feeling the first 
signs of an upturn. Now that the recov- 
ery is well under way, they are clearly 
looking forward to more of the same. 

Their optimism shows up most 
strongly in the sales area. There, 67% 
of the executives expect to see an im- 
provement over last year’s recession- 
plagued third quarter. More than half 
look for bigger profits as well. 

It’s worth noting, however, that 
these businessmen—manufacturers as 
well as wholesalers and retailers—ex- 
pect to accomplish that sales increase 
without any buildup in their invento- 
ries. This may reflect a belief that con- 
Sumer spending will pick up so fast 
that businesses will have all they can 
do to keep goods on the shelves. Or, 
again, it may indicate nothing more 
than the persistence of a wait-and-see 
attitude. 

Most of the businessmen questioned 
expect to post their sales gains next 
quarter without raising their prices 
over last year’s levels or adding to 
their payrolls. More than four out of 
five, in fact, foresee no such increases 
in either prices or employment. 

Significantly, businessmen are more 
optimistic today than they were at the 


Third-Quarter Outlook 


COMPARED WITH YEAR-EARLIER OPINIONS 


Per Cent in 1960 

Up Same Down 
2 865 Sales 67 
42 5 Profits 53 
79 2 Prices 14 
63 10 Inventories 24 
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Same stage of the business cycle in 
1958, three months after the low point 
of that recession. So far as sales and 
profits go, the number of optimists has 
increased by 15% and 12%, respec- 
tively, over 1958's tally. 

The fact that businessmen are op- 
timistic about the third quarter doesn't 
mean, of course, that the third quarter 
is going to live up to their expectations. 
But, averaged out, their past “fore- 
casts” have in the main turned out to 
be reasonably accurate. 

—JOHN W. RIDAY 
Business Economics Department 
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SPEED-O-PRINT 
Wolds Finest Photo--Copirr 


COPIES EVERYTHING 
IN SIGHT...IN SECONDS 


lf you have been under the impression that all 

eo} aye) cobrote) o)i-1e--1a-ms o)a-208 mile loin mr-lil.«- mame lelame anole ar-lany 
machine until you see.the Speed-O-Print. 

In 59 seconds, your Speed-O-Print dealer will 
show you why hundreds of thousands of users— 
igelsammelal-tasit- lame) aiier-s-me com -7-lel-1e- lam olel-Jial-t-t-m- Tale, 
industry—prefer this superb Photo-Copier to 

all others. Or, if you prefer, send for illustrated 
brochure describing the six Speed-O-Print 
anlolel-) t-omm Mele mim itale me) al-indat-1an-) ¢-len thy 

Ail -1-)6-¥a Ze) 0pm ele lolol -)ar- Tale mi-J0] a el- t-t-1-1-me eles 

aakey-)am-> ¢-Loadialema-lel0lla-108)-10) 6-8 


Seeed-O-Fhint CORPORATION 


1801 WEST LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


| want to know why the Speed-O-Print Photo-Copier is 
superior. Please send, without obligation, complete details, inc/uding Shoeed- -Pint: 


a photo-copy of this request. 


atl ava cae ~ CORPORATION 











Title ae SE a See PLR Se OS eS 
C 1801 WEST LARCHMONT AVENUE 
ompan ee ; ae ae. 
CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
Address etd 
City ee we ae en Zone__._..__ State 





Business 
Failures 


Casualties drop for first time in months. 


All types of businesses show fewer tolls. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES ended a four- 
month uptrend in April by falling 10% 
to 1,441. This figure was above the 
April level of the last two years, but 
below the 1958 toll of 1,458, the post- 
war peak for the month. 

Concerns were failing at a rate of 
61 for every 10,000 enterprises listed 
in the DUN & BRADSTREET Reference 
Book. This seasonally adjusted rate, 
although the least severe of any month 
since August 1960, outstripped every 
other April since 1940, when the toll 
stood at 67 per 10,000. 

Dollar liabilities dropped by almost 
one-third, to $86.1 million. Casualties 
in the $100,000-and-over category 
dropped steeply in all functions except 
manufacturing. Retail losses in this 
size group totalled $18 million in April 
as against $36 million in March. 

Tolls dipped below the March levels 
in all types of operation. Service casu- 
alties showed the smallest decrease— 
3 % . Meanwhile, wholesaling fell 19% 
to the lowest level since last Septem- 
ber. Declines of at least 50% occurred 
in the building materials, apparel, 
chemical, and automotive trades. In 
all trades but drugs, fewer retailers 
failed in April than in March. On the 
other hand, construction trends were 
mixed, with a downturn among sub- 
contractors and heavy construction 
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businesses, but a rise among general 
builders. 

Wholesale casualties were less nu- 
merous than a year ago, but increases 
of 4% to 11% prevailed in other lines. 
Failures in manufacturing ran higher 
than in April 1960 in printing and 
publishing and iron and steel. The con- 
struction rise centered in general build- 

continued on page 16 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Mar. 
1961 


Apr. 
1961 


Apr. 
1960 


Dun’s Farture INDEXx* 
Unadjusted....... 65.1 


‘ei 67.3 58.7 
Adjusted, seasonally. 60.8 


62.9 54.9 
NUMBER OF FAILURES. . 1441 1610 1370 
NUMBER BY Size oF Dest 
Under $5,000 174 164 156 
$5,000—$25,000.... 595 677 651 
$25,000—$ 100,000... 502 528 428 
Over $100,000 170 241 135 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GR‘ UP; 
Manufacturing 238 271 215 
Wholesale trade... .. 123 152 140 
Retail trade 704 786 674 

245 266 220 

Commercial service.. 131 135 121 + 8 
LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$86114 $126622 

87217 130197 


$69192 +24 
70338 +24 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DUN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 


tPer cent change, April 1961 from April 1960. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 





"You pat my back, ete.” 


For the more cynical minded, that’s the 
only reason why a particular banker does 
business with a particular broker. The 
broker makes a deposit. The banker re- 
ciprocates with orders to buy or sell 
stocks and bonds. 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it? 
Maybe even too simple. 


We happen to believe that there are 
lots of other ways a broker can benefit 
a banker, lots of other things that in the 
long run might prove to be at least as 
valuable as deposits alone. 


For example, here at Merrill Lynch 
we've geared ourselves to provide— 


Current quotes, specific security 
prices for most any date in the past, 
or complete portfolio evaluations 
for estate purposes... 


Fast and efficient execution of all 
legal transfers... 


A wealth of printed reports on busi- 
ness in general—on individual in- 
dustries and companies—on stocks, 
bonds, and commodities. Two mil- 
lion dollars worth of research in- 
formation a year, in fact, for the 
benefit of your key executives and 
important customers... 


Last minute facts for your repre- 
sentatives on local business develop- 
ments in thousands of communities 
through our 130 offices from coast- 
to-coast... 


These are some of the services that 
thousands of banks from coast-to-coast 
currently use to advantage. 


If you’re not using these services 
already, if you have what you feel are 
rather unusual brokerage requirements, 
perhaps we can help. 


There’s no service charge. Never an 
obligation, either. Simply address— 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Vice President 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 





Total assets in excess of $600,000,000 
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AUSTRALIA 


—where your investment works overtime 


Australia is a nation busy at work developing 
modern industry. Its people already enjoy 
one of the world’s highest standards of liv- 
ing. National income is increasing at an 
annual rate in excess of 5 per cent with buy- 
ing power and buying appetite to match. A 
rapidly growing population, supplemented by 
planned immigration, offers expanding 
markets. 

Business and legal practices are much like 
those in the United States. So is the nation’s 
free-enterprise system, which flourishes in 
a setting of political stability and sound 
economic growth. 

Apart from being a rich market itself, 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRADE COMMISSIONER e 


New York: 630 Fifth Avenue + Chicago: 6 North Michigan Avenue + San Francisco: 153 Kearny St. 


Australia is a base from which manufacturers 
can exploit nearby Asian markets. An intelli- 
gent, highly skilled English-speaking labor 
force is available to manufacturers. 

The economy is already highly diversified. 
It produces ships and jet aircraft, steel and 
plastics, automobiles and chemicals, and a 
wide range of other goods. But far-sighted 
businessmen will find new opportunities. 
These investors will receive the full co-oper- 
ation of the Australian government. 

For information about Australia, call or 
write to your nearest Australian Trade 
Commissioner. 


Dept. D 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE, CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA 





ing, and the service toll climbed most 
in personal services. Fewer food 
stores, restaurants, appliance and 
building materials dealers failed than 
a year ago. But these declines were 
offset by sizable increases in the drug, 
apparel, furniture, and automotive 
lines. 

In all regions except the West Cen- 
tral and Mountain States, tolls dipped 
during April. Colorado and Arizona 
casualties boosted mortality in the 
Mountain Region to the highest level 
since April last year, and Louisiana 
and Texas pushed the West South Cen- 
tral total to a new record. Among the 
regions where fewer failures occurred 
were the South Atlantic and East 
North Central States, which registered 
their lowest levels so far this year. The 
most noticeable declines were in Illi- 
nois, Virginia, and the Carolinas. 

Non-metropolitan districts account- 
ed for most of the month’s downturn. 
Only a few large cities, notably Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, reported 
fewer failures in April. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Four Months) 
1961 1960 1961 1960 


MINING, MANUFACTURING.. 966 845 99.1 75.5 
Mining—coal, oil, misc... 34 31 4.7 4.8 
Foodand kindred products 64 $3. 10.8 4.6 
Textile products, apparel. 179 148 166 11.0 
Lumber, lumber products. 161 166 11.7 108 
Paper, printing, publishing 88 6! 4.7 3.1 
Chemicals, allied products 31 22 p 1.2 
Leather, leather products. 25 27 2.5 3.5 
Stone, clay, glass products. 18 16 Rod 1.3 
Iron, steel, products..... 65 61 6.2 8.3 
Pe 9] 82 9.6 17 
Transportation equipment 45 360—Od 2 4.8 
Miscellaneous.......... 165 142 17.6 12.4 

WHOLESALE TRADE........ $75 492 49.1 368 
Food and farm products.. 11! 126 © Mae x 
Apparel........ Paste 20 12 1.4 5 
Drygoods........ 9 14 9 6 
Lumber, bldg.mats.,hdwre 67 68 7.6 4.1 
Chemicals and drugs.... 17 14 5 3 
Motor vehicles, equipment 39 33 1.7 2.1 
Miscellaneous.......... 312 225 28.2 16.6 

UAE BMAMB sco cvctneses 2868 2477 143.1 65.3 
Food and liquor........ 378 330 0«=—- 36.3 8.5 
General merchandise.... 105 87 8.5 ! 
Apparel and accessories.. 392 foe. mbes 8.0 
Furniture, furnishings... 379 354. 19.6 11.7 
Lumber, bldg.mats.,hdwre 176 160 6.4 4.8 
Automotive group...... 525 398 19.3 9.0 
Eating, drinking places... $20 461 17.8 12.0 
SONNE did ee awawe 67 $5 2.3 1.1 
Miscellaneous.......... 326 279 «=#11.6 6.2 

CRSTRUIC TION. ccc ccctce 992 849 59.6 559 
General bldg. contractors. 367 317 25.8 28.1 
Building subcontractors. . 563 476 29.4 23.5 
Other contractors....... 62 56 4.3 4.3 

COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 503 437 31.5 20.5 

TOTAL UNITED STATES..... 5904 5100 382.3 254.0 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the | 
Business Economics Department | 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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COPYING 

MACHINE 

DOES ALL 
THESE JOBS 
AND MORE! 


ESE ACT 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 25 
St. Paul, Minn 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. DBB-61 


ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
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MAKE US PROVE IT 


At no obligation, I’m interested in information about 
the ways ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand Copying Machines can 
speed, simplify, and cut costs on the jobs I’ve checked. 


General Copying Statements Projection Transparencies 
Addressing Labels Paper Printing Plates Systems Copies 
Laminating Checkifyounowusea ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine. 


Name 

Title__ 

Firm 

Address 

City Zone State 


See for yourself why 
the ‘“Thermo-Fax” Brand 
Copying Machine is 

the most versatile 
business machine in 

the business world 


THE TERM "“THERMO-FAX 
IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 





Systems 
copies 


for as little as 2¢ 


paper 
printing 
plates 


laminating 


a 


addressing 
labels 


projection 
transparencies 


general 
copying 


\ 


does more jobs than any other 


... and at amazing savings / 


No other one business machine in the world 
does more jobs than the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand 
Copying Machine... plus giving you WHITE 
copies, both standard and bond-weight. And 
SO economical on every job, too! For example: 


Black on white, bond-weight System copies 
for as little as 2¢ a copy... Finished Paper 
Printing Plates in 30 seconds for as /ittle as 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYIN G MACHINES 


12¢...Ready-to-project Transparencies for as 
little as 13¢...Many more money-saving jobs! 
Get the facts about the versatile ‘‘Thermo- 
Fax’’ Copying Machine—how it does more 
paperwork jobs ... does them faster... 
for less cost than ever before! MAKE US 
PROVE IT ... mail the postage-paid card 
today. See for yourself why the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’”’ 
Copying Machine is the most versatile busi- 
ness machine in the business world. 
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THE TERM THERMO-FAX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 








OPEN | 
EL... 

FOR UP TO 
4/, EXTRA 
NET PROFIT 


In the Texaco man’s briefcase is a plan for cost control through organized 
lubrication—Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program. Management in many different 
industries is already using it to cut operating costs. The resulting 

savings go directly into profits. Up 4% is the average. To find out 


how you can turn excessive costs into profit, write for our informa- / TEXACO 
tive folder: “How to Starve a Scrap Pile.” TE XACO iwwe.. 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-190. 








BUILDINGS UNPRECEDENTED 


by Butler, of course 


ENGINE Rite. 
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Designed by James John Derks, Architect, Chicago 


Never before such beautiful, efficient industrial buildings for so little money 


When you invest in a new industrial building, your 
first practical consideration is cost; the effect on your 
capital. Then, the building’s influence on your opera- 
tion. Last, but not least, reaction of people to the 
building. It has to please customers and clients, has 
to please the community in which you locate. 

New Butler Buildings are truly unprecedented in all 
these respects. Beautiful work buildings! Beautiful 
buy ! Beautiful public relations tools! 

The re-designed new Butler line offers tremendous 
variety. Over 400 basic designs, in many sizes. Inter- 
changeable components with exciting design varia- 
tions. Bold new contemporary profiles. Handsome new 
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wall systems, never before seen on pre-engineered 
buildings. Subtle new colors and shades. Elegant, tai- 
lored trim, doors and windows, all design-integrated 
to give structures a perfectly finished look. 

No other pre-engineered building system puts so 
much emphasis on appearance. No other buildings are 
so completely factory fabricated. Naturally, this fac- 
tory fabrication results in an end product that looks 
better in every detail. A more efficient, durable build- 
ing, too. It’s the lowest-cost way to build well. 

Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4 7417 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 





Manufacturers of Metal Buldings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 
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Architect / Richard J. Weibel and Associates, Erie, Pennsylvania Architect /Zay Smith and Associates, La Grange, Illinois 





All you have to do— 


once you've selected the number 
of copies you want, is push the 
“Print” button. From then on, 
the 914 Office Copier operates 


by itself, automatically printing 


perfect copies from first to last. 
Talk about labor-saving! 


So versatile 
—and fast! 


You can do things with the 914 
Copier that you never would have 
thought possible with a copying 
machine. Copies anything—from 
rigidly-mounted documents to 
pages in bound books. Makes up 
to 7 copies per minute! 








No expensive copy- 
ing paper needed 


What businessmen like about the 
914 Office Copier, next to its re- 
markable versatility, is economy 
of operation. It makes copies on 
ordinary paper (plain or colored) 
or selected offset masters. Sup- 
plies cost about 1¢ per copy. 


automatically 
makes 
multiple copies 

- on ordinary 


- paper 


If you spend $50 
or more per month 


for office copying supplies, you 
can afford to modernize your 
copying methods. Learn what a 
914 Copier can do for you. Write 
XEROX CORPORATION (formerly 
Haloid Xerox Inc.), 9X-83 Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, New York. 


014 OFFICE COPIERe XEROX 


CORPORATION 
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Voice 
of 
Industry 


‘Loopholes’ for capital expansion 


The management of change 


Higher Than Phone Bills 


Herbert P. Buetow, President, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: 
Whether we like it or not, some of 
the legislation the Administration has 
proposed is going to become part of 
our cost of do- 
ing business. And 
though it’s an 
old bromide to 
say “We view 
with alarm,” we 
should be seri- 
ously worried. 
Our companies 
go through cost 
reduction programs where we ask 
people to turn out lights and cut down 
on phone calls—but I wonder how 
many of us give as much time, pro- 
portionately, to the cost of govern- 
ment. I get a great pain in the neck, 
for instance, when I hear about tax 
“loopholes.” Instead of “closing” them, 
why don't we get serious about “open- 
ing’ tax incentives? It seems we do 
everything possible to discourage the 
investor to take risks for capital ex- 
pansion—which means that we put 
roadblocks in the way of creating 
more jobs. Even politicians should be 
able to see how the laws stifle capital 
for small or new enterprises. 

Then there is the program to move 
industry to depressed areas. What will 
it mean to us if it is passed? Very sim- 
ply it will 1) subsidize the expansion 
of one company while doing nothing 
for its competitor, who'll be paying 
taxes for the new plants, and 2) penal- 
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ize the states which are doing an ag- 
gressive job of industrial develop- 
ment. It will also mean that plants are 
moved to uneconomic locations—and 
no Federal program can provide jobs 
in any such area indefinitely. 

Who is going to speak up for indus- 
try if not the businessman? Surely, as 
presidents and board chairmen, we 
can occasionally let someone else 
“tend the store’”’—and get in there and 
pitch for what we really believe in. 
We have let ourselves be labelled as 
not being in favor of real progress. 
Now we must convince the public that 
no real progress can come of giving 
too much power to any one group— 
whether it’s management, labor, agri- 
culture, or Government. 


Fast and Fundamental 


John Diebold, President, The Die- 
bold Group, to the European Commu- 
nity Conference: The technological 
changes we have witnessed since the 
end of World War II are not a sin- 
gle burst but the beginning of a con- 
tinuum of funda- 
mental change. 
While the inno- 
vations them- 
selves are of 
enormous impor- 
tance, it is the 
rate of change 
which I believe 
to be the most 
significant phenomenon of all. Today, 
management must recognize its re- 
sponsibility to plan—with labor—for 
continuous change. The main burden 





The office manager 
watched every 
move | made 


before 
PENDAFLEX 


Be more efficient. Snarl. Time is 
money. Growl. His fur was really 
ruffled about high office costs. 

Then we installed Pendaflex hang: 
ing, sliding file folders—with built-in 
efficiency. Oxford Pendaflex folders 
slide on metal rails, give finger-tip 
control of all file drawers. Filing is 
easy—and fast! Exclusive Pendaflex 
“keyboard” selection practically elim- 
inates misfiling and lost correspond- 
ence. Speed, ease and efficiency. 
Pendaflex has them all. 

Our office manager? Now he purrs 
like a kitten. About Oxford Pendaflex. 
Why don’t you. get all the facts— 
plus a FREE File Analysis Sheet and 
complete Oxford Catalog. The coupon 
is below. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Ine. 
Garden City, New York 
in Toronto, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 
e 


‘ Ox, ord 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
2-6 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send full information on 

endaflex “filing machines’ plus free 
‘*File Analysis Sheet”’ and 60 page Oxford 
Catalog of Filing Systems and Supplies. 
NAME | 
FIRM 
STREET 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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| ® THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 


| We take over all of your present truck§ 


fand maintenance problems, help you 
f reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 


engineered and painted to your exact! 


f requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet. 
® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 


f As your business expands, don’t use vital § 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones §@ 


as needed. 
® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 


As each truck in your fleet needs replace- § 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease § 


it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased. 
® THE PILOT PLAN 


Instead of switching from ownership tof 


leasing in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “pilot”? operation 


using full-service leased trucks, compar-f 
ing costs and headaches with trucks} 


which you still own and maintain. 
Leose oc new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 
No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your own business! 
y hop National know-how; local 
controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 





23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite DC-6 Chicago, lil. ) fF | 
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The NATIONALEASE services described 
in the column at the left are available 

to vou locally in the Central States through 
the afhliates shown below, who also serve 
other locations in their general regions. 


ALABAMA 
National Motor Fleets, Inc., Birmingham 
ARKANSAS 
Hornor-Morris Transportation Service, 
Helena 
ILLINOIS 
General Leaseways Co., Rock Island 
Leased Vehicles, Inc., Peoria 
Treloor Truck & Car Rental, Joliet 
Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central Union Cartage Co., Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne Leasing Co., Fort Wayne 


IOWA 

Atlas Warehouse Co., Burlington 

Brown Truck Leasing Corp., Des Moines 

General Leaseways Co., Davenport 

lowa Warehouse Co., Waterloo 
KANSAS 

Feld Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
LOUISIANA 

American Truck Rental, New Orleans 

Tri-State Truck Leasing Co., Shreveport 
MICHIGAN 

Pee! Bros., Grand Haven 

Star Transfer Line, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 

Genera! Leasing Corp., Winona 

National Car & Truck Rentals, Minneapolis 

Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Moorhead 
MISSOURI 

Feld Car & Truck Leasing, Kansas City 

Motor Transportation Co., St. Louis 

Rubert Truck Leasing Co., Springfield 


I) NEBRASKA 


Himarco Truck Leasing, Omaha 


| NORTH DAKOTA 


Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Fargo 


Acme Truck Leasing, Mansfield, Marion 

Lima T. & S. Co., Lima 

Motorlease, Inc., Youngstown 

Penntruck Company, Columbus 

Street & Highway Transportation Service, 
Cincinnati 

Tri-Val Lease, Inc., Dover 

Trucklease, Inc., Cleveland, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Auto Rental, Tulsa 


TENNESSEE 
Carl Carson Co., Memphis, Jackson 


TEXAS 

American Truck Rental, Fort Worth, 
Port Arthur 

Galveston Fleet Service, Galveston, 
Beaumont 

Hunsaoker Truck Lease, Inc. Dallas, Houston 

Mission Motor Lease Co., San Antonio 

Plains White Truck Co., Lubbock 

Resler Truck Leasing, El Paso 


WISCONSIN 
Bay Rental Service, Green Bay 
Valley Leasing Co., Appleton, Wausau 
Yellow Truck Rental Service, Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Security Truck U Drive, Winnipeg, Man. 
Pollock Truck Leasing Co., Strathroy, Ont. 


Write for a complete listing of 
NATIONALEASE afhliates showing 
additional athliates supplying leasing service 
throughout the rest of the United States 
and Canada. 


























is education and re-education, not 
only of the labor force, but of man- 
agement and technical personnel as 
well. It is a challenge of basic theory 
as well as of operation. Perhaps our 
educational system needs a more the- 
oretical orientation. 

Already our concepts of labor- 
management relations (the guarantee 
of equal treatment and the expecta- 
tion of average performance ) are rec- 
ognized as archaic in dealing with cre- 
ative personnel. What must be en- 
couraged is exceptional performance, 
and what may well be needed is indi- 
vidualized treatment—for fine equip- 
ment and plant are but empty trap- 
pings if the human quality and proper 
leadership are not present. 


Charging the Battery 


Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, to the Association 
of National Advertisers: False adver- 
tising swings two clubs—one on con- 
sumers and the other on reputable 
and law-abiding advertisers. The im- 
pact on consum- 
ers 1S obvious. 
They don't get 
what they pay 
for. The other 
club is less obvi- 
ous but no less 
serious —a mo- 
nopolistic weap- 
on as vicious as 
any other. Scantily dressed in half- 
truth and shaped to whet the bargain 
lust of the buyer, spurious advertising 
can be used as savagely as price dis- 
crimination or exclusive dealing. 
Therefore, let me say that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is not plan- 
ning to treat false advertising as a 
minor evil. History has taught that 
phony advertising can do its dirty 
work before it can be stopped. Thus, 
the Commission is determined to 
speed our processes. One way will be 
by a determined effort to compact the 
schedule of hearings on any case. Al- 
though dubious advertising travels at 
broadcast speed, some of the FIC 
hearing schedules would make you 
think that lawyers and witnesses still 
traveled by horseback and barge. 
We're going to move faster now at 
FTC. We plan to give responsibility to 
one man for the development, trial, 
and progress of each case. We're go- 
ing to serve injured business and con- 
sumers with a squad car instead of a 
hearse. END 
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Steel Products Corporation 
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square feet. 


You can move into your new 
CECO Steel Building 
in Wee ks ! ...Start by returning this coupon now 














get the extra space you need with the 


CECO COMMANDER 


-. Start expanding profits quickly. . at 
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low cost. 
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You’re in for a pleasant surprise when you check 
the low cost of these clear-span buildings. They 


COST LESS than the lowest priced conventional building. 


@ These clear-span buildings are designed @® Financing plans make your monthly pay- 
for use as warehouses, factories, garages, ments quite low. 
stores, showrooms, shops, school build- @ Many sizes . . 32’ to 100’ wide . . 12’ to 


ings and auditoriums. 20’ high... any length. 


® Select your color. . star blue, jade green, @ Your Ceco steel building can be treated 
desert brown, coral glow, dawn white.. architecturally with curtainwalls, brick, ce- 
or any combination. ment blocks, or glass. 


NOTE: Franchises for selling and erecting 
Ceco steel buildings are still avail- 


CECO STEEL BUILDINGS able in some areas. Write for details. 


FACTORY PRODUCED FOR EVERY USE 
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THE BEST 


COMMUNICATIONS 


IN THE WORLD 
CAN’T HELP 
YOUR BUSINESS 
IF YOU 

DON’T KNOW 
ABOUT THEM 








This man can bring you the whole story! 
He’s one of our Communications Consultants. 
He brings “‘ideas.”’ 


He shows businesses, both large and small, 

how Bell System communications can help them 
reduce paperwork, save time, cut costs, 

keep customers happy, boost sales and profits. 


He’s done it for hundreds of firms— 
and he can do it for yours. 


He’s trained to analyze business operations 
and to find better, more profitable ways 
to use modern communications. 


He’s backed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
world renowned for communications research. 


He can help your business—and his counsel 

is yours without cost or obligation. 

Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and 
ask for a Communications Consultant. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


The one source for all business communications 





This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 


How cold is up? We know that outer space can never be colder than minus 459.72° Fahrenheit—that’s absolute zero, the 
point at which all molecular motion ceases. We don't know what coldness like this will do to materials, but we're finding out. 
Scientists are using a heat exchanger to produce temperature as low as minus 443° Fahrenheit. They test materials in this 
extreme cold and see how they perform. Out of such testing have already come special grades of USS steels that retain much of 
their strength and toughness at —50° or below; steels like USS ‘'T-1” Constructional Alloy Steel, TRi-TEN High Strength Steel, 
and our new 9% Nickel Steel for Cryogenics applications. And the heat exchanger to produce the —443° Fahrenheit is 
Stainless Steel! No other material could do the job as well. Look 


around. You'll see steel in a lot of places — getting ready for the United States Steel 


future. USS, “T-1" and TRI-TEN are registered trademarks. 
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EDITORIAL 


Provocateurs of Progress 


— age has a curious breed of heroes and 

martyrs, few of whom wear medals or halos. 
Necessity and nature seem to create this special kind 
of men and women as a defense against mediocrity. 
Not all of them are wise or even logical in their think- 
ing, but they fight for principles and search out the 
truth as they understand it. They stick their noses in 
where they don’t belong, and they aren’t afraid to 
stick their necks out in public. 


These men seldom make history, but they disturb 
fixed patterns and stimulate social and economic 
progress. They are the goads and scolds of humanity 
when it is tempted by the comforts of decay. There 
are always one or two of them in trade associations, 
political clubs and college faculties. They are the 
gadflies, the foes of the status quo, the minority voice 
raised against majority convenience. 


Not all of them are good neighbors. Some are busy- 
bodies who ask embarrassing questions. They are 
called trouble makers, and with good reason: They 
stir up trouble for the common good, and especially in 
periods of community neglect. Seen from our own 
perspectives, they are radical or reactionary, but they 
are never anchored at dead center. Not all of them 
survive success. Some lose their social sting as society 
accepts their ideas; others may abandon the fight under 
the pressures of public office, or out of pure pragma- 
tism in a period of changing values which thrusts 
leadership upon them. 


One thing, in any case, is certain: No significant 


improvement has ever been made in the affairs of 
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mankind without the minority voice of the individual 
speaking out against group silence or indifference. 


Respect for authority is necessary for the proper 
management of human affairs. But blind conformity 
to organizational routines, whether in an army or a 
business, is a dangerous form of loyalty. Man’s prog- 
ress as a gregarious animal owes much of its impetus 
to the perpetual conflict between the desire for security 
and the drive for liberty. It is the role of the maverick 
in society—which includes politics and business—to 
keep these forces vigorously alive and their conflict 
forever in ferment. 


The heroes and martyrs of this atomic epoch are the 
men who, refusing to be numbered and bulked, demand 
to be named for their ideas, opinions and principles. 
Some of them are in the ranks of labor. These men 
risk their necks when they insist on increased produc- 
tivity for increased wages and fringes, and when they 
speak out against bad bargaining or jurisdictional 
strikes. Others are in top management; when they 
talk free enterprise they practice what they preach. 
Still others are in government, serving with the sense of 
dedication that belongs to public service without public 
applause. 

No age is without these needlers of the crusty 
conscience. They serve as irritants of the lazy mind 
and burrs in the hair of the appeasers, the conformists, 
and the neutralizers. Around them nothing ts normal, 
routine, or humdrum, and the world is better off for 
their presence—that is, as long as they stay in the 
minority. 
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AT&T Goes into Business 


The sky’s the limit today in AT&T’s plans 
for future services. Undeterred by its challengers, 


it’s going to put satellites going wp in 


the air and cables down beneath the sea—and keep 


on wooing businessmen as never before. 


THE BUSTLING WATERFRONT 
of Hamburg, West Germany’s biggest 
port, is resounding these days with the 
clangor of steel fabricating shops hard 
at work. Inside them, brawny machin- 
ists are stamping out steel plates for a 
$6 million ship which will be the larg- 
est vessel ever built to lay transoceanic 
telephone cable. The striking thing 
about the ship, however, is not its size 
or its highly specialized function. It is 
the identity of the ship’s owner, which 
is none other than the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the $22.5 bil- 
lion (total assets) operator of 61.2 


30 


million telephones in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

These days, the big utility has 
ample reason to build its own ocean- 
going ship. With a growing number of 
U.S. companies expanding abroad, 
AT&T is simply putting more empha- 
sis on following its businessmen-cus- 
tomers overseas. Even as the nation’s 
newspapers and business publications 
have been focussing on satellites and 
the like, AT&T quietly has been pre- 
paring for the inevitable transition era. 

As a result, its planned cables will 
span the world. The company, for 
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example, is getting set to lay cables 
from Puerto Rico to Antigua, and from 
Florida to Jamaica, eventually follow- 
ing up with another cable from Jamai- 
ca to South America. And by 1963, 
that giant cable-layer will be out in the 
Pacific, spinning its telephone web 
from California to Hawaii and then 
to Japan. AT&T, in short, is going 
global. 

But it is doing that with the accent 
on business, an accent which can make 
the homely old telephone do more 
things than ever for the executive. “As 
we see it,” says President Frederic 
Kappel, ‘the company’s biggest op- 
portunity is in serving business. In 
the years ahead, we are going to give 
the businessman new communication 
tools. We are going to make it possible 
for him to send information across any 
distance and in many forms. And we 
are going to do it with equipment and 
service that will increase his own busi- 
ness while cutting his costs.” 

The reason for that determined 
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courtship is not hard to find. Simply 
put, business itself is good business for 
AT&T. Even though residential phones 
account for nearly two-thirds of all 
Bell Telephone Company listings, a 
solid $4.1 billion chunk of last year’s 
$7.9 billion gross operating revenues 
came from businessmen. 

Big business 

Kappel, not surprisingly, wants still 
more. As a market, business commu- 
nications is today vast, sprawling, and 
complex. But it is a market whose 
rate of growth is matched only by the 
fierceness of the competition and the 
pace of its technological development. 

None of this deters AT&T, though 
Kappel phrases his optimism with 
characteristic caution. “We expect,” 
he says, “to maintain earnings levels 
that will appropriately support our 
financing.” 

To the Wall Street brokerage house 
of David J. Greene & Co., Kappel’s 
confidence seems more than justified. 
Analyzing AT&T’s growth prospects, 
Greene recently estimated that the 
utility’s 1965 net earnings could go 
as high as $1.74 million, up 37% 
from 1961’s expected profits of $1.27 
million. 

A good share of those profits—both 
present and future—will come from 
new products for business. 

Take Data-Phone, for instance, a 
recently introduced system that per- 
mits computers and other business 
machines to “converse” over regular 
telephone lines. Only ten years ago, 
the idea of business machines commu- 
nicating huge quantities of data, over 
long distances, at speeds no human be- 
ings can match, was in the realm of 
science fiction. Today it is a reality. 

The future? “Within 15 years or 
so,” predicts Kappel, “the volume of 
information communicated between 
machines may be even greater than 
that communicated between people.” 

With that projection in mind, the 
men who run AT&T are working over- 
time to speed the day when those mil- 
lions of machines will be chattering 
over phone lines. Already 1,200 spe- 
cially trained salesmen are out to sell 
Data-Phone. And though the service 
has only about 1,100 users at present, 
AT&T is confidently betting on 10,000 
installations by the end of the year, 
and 200,000 by 1965. 

What makes AT&T so certain of 
Data-Phone’s success? One factor: its 
simplicity. With the Bell electronic de- 
vice linking a phone to any uncompli- 
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cated data processing machine, a clerk 
on the East Coast can send a compli- 
cated order to a central warehouse 
across the country just by flipping a 
switch and dialing a phone number. At 
the warehouse, the receiver is lifted 
and a computer’s Data-Phone link is 
switched on. Then, at speeds of up 
to 1,600 words a minute, the giant 
brain immediately starts translating 
the “tones.” 

The Hardware-Mutuals-Sentry Life 
Insurance group has 36 Data-Phone 
sets at work transmitting data from its 
branch offices to a new data-process- 
ing center in Wisconsin. And efficien- 
cy, it reports, is not the only dividend: 
Hardware Mutuals estimates that it is 
saving $1 million in operating costs. 

Cash savings is not AT&T’s only 
sales pitch. Any of the four Data- 
Phone sets can today be installed 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, 
wherever the phone lines run. As Kap- 
pel points out, it would take 20 years 
to build an alternative data-transmit- 
ting network—and the cost would top 
$1 billion. 

AT&T is using the same principle 
for teletypewriter tape transmission. 
Messages rattle off at more than 1,000 
words a minute, ten times as fast as 
the fastest conventional teletypewriter. 
Even handwriting and diagrams, trans- 
lated into electrical pulses by special 
devices, go over the wires with Data- 
Phone. 

There’s no mechanical reason, ei- 
ther, why the same systems can’t be 
extended to overseas offices as well, 
though Kappel won’t say how soon 
that day will come. He does predict, 
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AT&T’s GROWTH, says Kappel, will 
come from its business customers. 
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however, that machines all over the 
country will someday be rousing them- 
selves automatically in the dead of 
night, “dialing” other machines, and 
communicating vital business data at 
an hour when talkative executives are 
still asleep. Where the profits come for 
AT&T: full use of the near-$19 billion 
worth of telephone equipment in the 
U.S. which now operates at capacity 
only about eighteen hours a day. 

Another move in the same direction 
—selling more service by increasing 
convenience—is Bell’s new electronic 
switching system, now on trial run in 
Illinois. Packed with thousands of 
transistors, this system can “reason” 
and “remember.” So, it can connect 
the executive with his branch office 
or best customer across the continent 
when he presses a button on his desk 
phone. What’s more, upon dialed in- 
structions, it switches incoming calis 
to home or club when he leaves for 
the day. 


Those ticklish tolls 


Consider, too, long-distance calls 
which are a way of life for thousands 
of corporations today. For many of 
them, they are, equally, a problem in 
cost control, and how to stabilize busi- 
nessmen’s costs without hurting Bell’s 
Long-Lines Department was a riddle 
AT&T pondered for many years. 

Just last January, the company 
started marketing a new contract bill- 
ing system called WATS (for Wide 
Area Telephone Service). A WATS 
customer draws the boundaries of his 
own “wide area” and it can encompass 
anywhere from the entire continental 
U.S. down to the nearest county. Then, 
for a fixed charge each month, he can 
make as many calls as he likes within 
the territory or, at a lower rate, use 
just fifteen hours of conversation. 

Not that the wide open field of busi- 
ness communications has been left en- 
tirely toA T&T. Western Union, with its 
telegraph and teletypewriter systems 
(both now operating almost entirely 
on leased Bell System lines) is hard 
at work expanding its own services. So 
is RCA Communications, Inc., with 
its vast cable and wireless network. 

Still, it wasn’t until the rise of mi- 
crowave communications, and Federal 
Communications Commission approv- 
al of private systems, that Sperry Rand, 
Philco, RCA, Motorola, Raytheon, 
General Electric and a half dozen other 
companies started elbowing into the 
field. Offering equipment to interested 
businessmen, they point out the tech- 
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nical virtues of microwave. And they 
stress the advantages of having a com- 
munication system that’s all your own. 

Quick to sense both the threat to 
its markets and the most effective way 
to counter it, AT&T last February got 
FCC approval to strike back. Its weap- 
on: a new service called Telpak. 


Setback for Telpak 


But it’s a weapon that AT&T has 
put on the shelf for a while, for the 
Justice Department’s Antitrust Di- 
vision is making a routine check on 
Telpak—at the instigation of West- 
ern Union, one of AT&T's biggest 
rivals (and best customers). Three 
out of every four private wire sys- 
tems that WU builds are for business 
data transmission, and the telegraph 
company is going to fight Telpak by 
every means it can. “After all,” says 
a WU spokesman, “business is our 
bread and butter, too.” 

Essentially a complete package of 
microwave communications services 
for big leased-line customers, Telpak 
Yas cut much of the ground out from 
under private microwave by the sim- 
plest of means: a sharply lower price- 
tag. And its appeal is greatest to pre- 
cisely those customers who have been 
most susceptible to the lure of micro- 
wave. These are the big companies 
that have a continuing need for heavy 
point-to-pointcommunications, wheth- 
er telephone, telephotography, tele- 
typewriter, control, signaling, fac- 
simile, or data transmission. For a 
basic fee ranging from $15 to $45 a 
month per airplane mile, Telpak sub- 
scribers can rent as many channels 
as they need. 

It's the price that has Western 
Union smarting. “We aren’t allowed 
to compete in voice,” a _ telegraph 
executive complains. “Yet here is 
AT&T, getting into written records, 
which is our specialty. And they 
couldn't do it without that 10% profit 
rate on their telephone business. The 
1.5% profit from microwave would 
be too small.” 

Yet for all its adroitness and its new 
aggressiveness in striking out for cus- 
tomers, it is AT&T’s never-ending 
stream of new products that is the real 
envy of other manufacturers. Few of 
them can draw upon resources like 
those of American Tel & Tel. For, as 
they know, an integral part of AT&T’s 
success lies in its subsidiaries—its 
99.82% -owned manufacturing com- 
pany, Western Electric, and especially 
its Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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Kappel, in a moment of unaccus- 
tomed complacency, describes Bell 
Lab as “the greatest industrial re- 
search and development organization 
in the world, bar none.” There are few 
who dispute his claim. Time and 
again, Bell Lab scientists, working on 
pure basic research problems, have 
come up with practical—and profit- 
able—innovations. 

The latest of these—brainchild of 
Bell Lab’s Dr. John Pierce—is that 
“talking” space satellite, which can 
relay radio and TV signals from an 
orbiting ball to anywhere on earth in 
a few seconds. Rival RCA scored a 
coup last month when it got a 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration contract to bujld the Gov- 
ernment’s own communications satel- 
lite. But AT&T is doggedly going on 
with plans to launch its experimental 
“bird” first. 

The big utility won’t be the only 
private corporation in space for long. 
Wary of complaints about “monop- 
oly,” AT&T itself won FCC approval 
last month for a combine—made up of 
all U.S. international communications 
carriers—to develop a satellite system. 
RCA, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and four smaller firms will 
join AT&T in sending aloft the 25 
“moons” that will link the U.S. and 


Europe, plus the 50 that will eventu- 
ally send messages and TV programs 
around the world. Left on the ground: 
GE, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and the 
other equipment makers who had 
sought approval from the FCC for 
their own joint plan. 

Neither the equipment makers, eye- 
ing those satellites, nor Western 
Union, chafing about Telpak, will hesi- 
tate to give battle. But AT&T 1s just 
as determined to find out what its 
businessmen-customers want — and 
give it to them. For, as one top AT&T 
marketing man puts it, “It’s business 
that brings in the earnings, it’s busi- 
ness that pays those dividends, it’s 
business we live on.” 

AT&T chief Kappel is already 
promising his best customers services 
that will make even today’s mighty 
achievements seem puny in compari- 
son. “Progress here,” he says, “is just 
as important as progress in manufac- 
turing methods. The day is coming 
when the businessman will get the 
maximum range of choice in the field 
of communications. We at AT&T,” 
Kappel goes on, “will see that when he 
comes to us for service, he'll be free to 
pick and choose—just as now, if he 
goes into a shopping center, he can 
buy a chair or a necktie or a loaf of 
bread.” —PATRICIA H. DURSTON 


HIGH ON THE MOUNTAIN, Western Electric-made equipment speeds data across 
Colorado via microwave for customers who use AT&T’s new Telpak service. 





Only by giving an executive a “bank account 


of confidence’”’ can business obtain the creatinty 


ut needs to prosper and progress, warns this dis- 


tinguished businessman. When management imposes 


heavy penalties for error, it’s the company that 


really pays the price. 


FREEDOM is a much talked about 
word. Existing at the core of our free 
enterprise philosophy, it is an ideal 
we all work toward. And we all 
preach its application. 

Yet it is difficult to give to others. 
It is difficult to administer in our 
large business organizations. It is dif- 
ficult to accept. 

For we also have to attain order. 
We have to maintain efficiency. We 
have to get things done. It is pre- 
cisely here that the problem of free- 
dom appears in sharpest focus. Sur- 
rounded typically by crisis situations, 
the busy executive either handles 
situations himself or follows each 
closely, granting only a minimum at- 
mosphere of freedom to his subordi- 
nates. 

Is this the optimum way for us to 
operate, or is it that we’ve allowed 
ourselves too often to become the 
Slaves of “expedience” and “experi- 
ence”? 

Let’s examine this concept of 
“freedom” for a moment. The word 
itself needs defining in a business 
context. It is too superficial, and quite 
misleading, to equate political free- 
dom within a democracy with free- 
dom within the corporate structure. 
The philosophy of political democra- 
cy rests on precepts which simply 
don’t apply in the business world. In 
the very act of joining an organiza- 
tion, one voluntarily surrenders a 
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piece of his individual liberty. Politi- 
cal democracy rests on the rule of the 
majority. It supposes—and_ usually 
rightly—that the many varied pur- 
poses to the lives of its individual 
citizens will somehow be reconciled 
in the long run. The government ex- 
erts, as much as possible, a passive 
force on the lives of its citizens, leav- 
ing them as free as possible of group 
demands. Most, though not all, of 
these demands are negative: “Thou 
shalt not...” 


Changeable purposes 


The corporation, on the other 
hand, is not ruled by the majority, 
nor a minority, or even by people, as 
such. It is ruled by the purposes for 
which it is currently held together. 
Not being principles, they are change- 
able, and may indeed be changed 
many times. But each of the members 
of a corporation, having freely en- 
listed his services, and free to termi- 
nate them at any time, has pledged 
himself to them. The demands on the 
individual, then, are quite specific, 
positive, and group-oriented. 

Freedom within a corporation is 
no less real in that it goes hand-in- 
hand with responsibility to established 
objectives, and through these, to the 
systems and orders by which they are 
achieved. But no corporation can 
suppose that the purposes of its peo- 
ple will somehow be reconciled in the 


FREEDOM 
TO 
MAKE 


MISTAKES 


long run. It must structure and chan- 
nel these purposes because it is, by 
nature, an active, an action-taking 
organization. 

Therefore, the one important limi- 
tation on freedom within a corpora- 
tion, then, is that there must be no 
freedom to mistake or confuse, either 
deliberately or unknowingly, the stat- 
ed objectives and systems under 
which the company operates. The 
corporate executive must know and 
observe this discipline. 

Within this framework, however, 
there is the opportunity to encourage 
considerable freedom of action. If, as 
has been said, the American corpora- 
tion is our main hope in the great 
duel down the stretch with the Com- 
munist system, we must find ways for 
breaking into new economic and sci- 
entific ground. Our old “successful” 
ways must be measured in a vastly 
changed world. Only by getting the 
maximum creative effort from our 
best people will we be able to com- 
pete and win against a shrewdly-run 
totalitarian system. 

Our responsibility, then, as top 
management, is to create the proper 
environment, the climate, the atmos- 
phere in which the growth potential 
of our people will progressively de- 
velop at the maximum rate, and with 
maximum results. And it is my con- 
tention that by allowing greater free- 
dom to make mistakes we will give 
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ourselves the greatest opportunity to 
score the rare breakthroughs that will 
permit us to compete effectively with 
Communist successes. 

In proposing an_ environment 
which accepts the freedom to make 
mistakes, | do not for one moment 
imply that we should advocate, or 
even tolerate, any sort of comedy of 
errors. We well know that some mis- 
takes can prove mighty expensive, 
that all are wasteful. We have not 
found a way yet to set up our budgets 
to accommodate them. 

But we do want creative people. 
We are trying to convince our people 
that they must come up with new 
ideas, experimentation, different ap- 
proaches, unconventional solutions to 
conventional problems. 

Now the man who attempts the 
new, the different, the man who seeks 
innovation, is likely to make some 
mistakes. But isn’t it infinitely more 
desirable to assure a man some rea- 
sonable measure of freedom to per- 
haps spark some fresh, imaginative 
thinking, than to slap him down when 
he commits his first error—and per- 
haps discourage him from _ trying 
again? 


The bank account 

Let’s be practical about it. We 
have no choice but to pin our faith on 
people. No matter how brilliant, how 
energetic we imagine ourselves to be, 
we cannot do it all. How ‘much bet- 
ter it is, then, to let our key people 
know that, having made the team, 
they have been given a bank account 
of confidence against which they can 
draw without our countersignature. 
Should this appear to be a rather lax 
way to run a business, let me point 
out that in return for this deposit of 
confidence there has to be a require- 
ment on our part for strict accounta- 
bility. There is a point somewhere 
along the line at which a man can 
overdraw his account if his errors in 
judgment prove him unworthy of this 
trust. 

It seems to me, however, that too 
many of our companies today over- 
penalize the mistake and undercredit 
the fresh and new. I can’t think of 
anything which annoys me more than 
the man who says: here’s the way we 
handled it last year—and the year 
before—and we'd better handle it the 
Same way this year. What he’s actu- 
ally saying is: it’s the old safe way 
and therefore it’s the only right way. 

There is one thing he’s got to learn— 
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and if he doesn’t, we’ve got to show 
him. Things are changing every day 

and they'll continue to change, so 
we must change with them. If we 
continue to apply yesterday’s solu- 
tions to tomorrow's problems, we're 
going to find out pretty soon they just 
aren't getting solved. 

And management today is faced 
with plenty of the old problems, the 
old frustrations, the old fork-in-the- 
road decisions. Doubtless most of 
them are being disposed of in some 
fashion or other. But in addition there 
are the new problems that lie ahead: 
problems management has never faced 
before—questions that aren’t even in 
the textbooks yet, much less the an- 
swers. If you have relegated each 
member of your management team to 
his own little four-sided box of con- 
formity—and forbade him because of 
fear of an error to move outside that 
box—there is very little chance that 
he will bring anything new to bear on 
any of your problems, old or new. 

Sometimes I think we forget how 
eager we were to try out our new 
ideas. All of our people, I’m sure, 
have new ideas. Maybe they’re itch- 
ing to take a crack at putting them 
into practice, to swim in a little deep- 
er water and justify their member- 
ship on the team. Good. Give them 
the chance. 

But what if the idea doesn’t work 
out so well? If there’s a reprimand, 
what happens? Every time that enter- 
prising spirit is broken down even a 
little, every time that little spark of 
originality is snuffed out, we are chok- 
ing off the very taproots of our organ- 
ization’s precious fund of creativity. 

One of my neighbors is the head of 
a thriving electronics firm. When I 
asked him the other day whether or 
not he permitted the freedom to make 
mistakes in his organization, he re- 
plied with a perfectly straight face: 
‘My people don’t make mistakes.” I 
asked for more on this bit of dog- 
ma. ““No, my people don’t make mis- 





Born and raised in Illinois, William 
T. Brady has been with Corn Prod- 
ucts Company since his business Cca- 
reer began, shortly after World War I. 
He became Corn Products’ president 
in 1956, and last year was elected 
chairman of the board, continuing as 
chief executive officer. Besides serv- 
ing as a director of several companies, 
Brady is a vice president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
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takes,” he repeated. ““They may come 
up with some pretty hare-brained 
ideas—some of them simply not 
workable. But when they do, we most 
certainly do not dampen their crea- 
tive ardor by telling them that they 
have made a mistake. Rather, they 
are advised most tactfully to try again 
and use a little different approach. 
No, my people don’t make mistakes. 

“And it’s a funny thing,” he added 
in afterthought. “Some of those ideas 
which we thought at one time were 
a little far out in left field, have now 
become a part of our standard oper- 
ating procedure. Certainly our peo- 
ple have the freedom to make mis- 
takes—how else would we progress?” 

I do not believe for a moment that 
this man underemphasizes the value 
of discipline in his training and su- 
pervision, that he condones or en- 
courages haphazard disregard for 
corporate law and order. That would 
invite disaster. People are expected to 
do their jobs within the framework of 
their ;obs’ requirements and demands, 
never Overlooking the necessary ulti- 
mate goals and obligations. 


The great paradox : 

[ have an idea that the people who 
are associated with my friend at the 
electronics company are very much 
aware of these disciplines. Bear in 
mind what I pointed out earlier and 
which will bear repeating and reflec- 
tion: The one important limitation on 
freedom within a corporation is that 
there must be no freedom to mistake 
or confuse, either deliberately or un- 
knowingly, the stated objectives and 
systems under which the company 
operates. 

But, in some way, we must also 
put the point across that the great- 
est milestones in our nation’s in- 
dustrial and scientific history were 
won by men who did not shy away 
timidly from the unconventional, who 
were not intimidated by fear, whose 
pride did not rule out the trial-and- 
error method. I shudder to think of 
our status among nations today if this 
had not been the case. It is the great 
paradox of our time that the fruit of 
their efforts may well be an over- 
prosperous, over-indulged economy, 
placid and unconcerned in a chang- 
ing world. 

But if our innate pioneering spirit, 
our national creativity, is encouraged 
to grow and flourish, there is no limit 
to the goals which we can achieve. 

END 
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“Special Situation” 
in SOUTH AFRICA 


FOR ALL the scare headlines of the 
newspapers, more and more Ameri- 
can businessmen are finding that 
there is a place in promising, perilous 
Africa where they can do business 
with safety. Located right on the 
southern tip of the continent, easily 
reached from the U.S. and midway to 
the Middle and Far East, the Union 
of South Africa already has attracted 
no less than 60% of the total $1 bil- 
lion which American industry has in- 
vested in all of Africa. 

To an uninformed businessman, 
that figure is startling indeed. Just a 
year ago, South Africa’s Premier 
Hendrik French Verwoerd was al- 
most killed by a crazed settler. Riots 
sporadically break the quiet of Jo- 
hannesburg. The Union has _ with- 
drawn from the British Common- 
wealth. And just recently, the Gov- 
ernment had to raise the bank rate 
to stop the flight of capital from the 
country—a flight which already has 
lowered the nation’s foreign exchange 
reserves to their lowest point in three 
years. 

Why, then, are American business- 
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men continuing to invest in the coun- 
try? One answer comes from a top 
Wall Street investment _ banker. 
“South Africa,” he points out, “is like 
a ‘special situation’ in the stock mar- 
ket. On the surface, it doesn’t seem 
a particularly promising place to put 
your money. But, underneath are 
values which make it an extremely 
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SOUTH AFRICA is not a cheap labor 
area, cautions Dr. Hendrik van Eck. 


With more than half of 

the Dark Continent’s invested 
American capital, South Africa 
is holding out some inviting 
lures to overseas-minded U.S. 


companies. 


attractive investment opportunity.” 

One man who knows all those 
values is tall, forceful Dr. Hendrik J. 
van Eck, chairman of South Africa’s 
Industria! Development Corp. Char- 
tered by the Union in 1940 to de- 
velop new and existing industries, the 
corporation today has $182 million 
invested in such industries as textiles, 
phosphates, wool, gas and oil, and 
synthetic rubber. 

“The nation now is at the late ‘take- 
off period’ in its development,” notes 
van Eck, “and it has to get large 
quantities of capital from abroad.” 

To get that capital, the Union can 
point to any number of factors which 
make it very much a special situation 
among the troubled nations of Africa. 
Among them: 

@ A stable government, established 
on the British model. Though it be- 
came a republic last month, South 
Africa will retain both the parliamen- 
tary system it inherited from the 
British and a judiciary which has be- 
come one of the most respected in 
the world. 

@ Twice the power, largely in coal, 
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of all the rest of Africa. With that 
fuel reserve, South Africa not sur- 
prisingly ranks eleventh in the world 
in installed power capacity, and its 
1,500 per kwh per person per year 
is roughly equal to that of highly in- 
dustrialized Europe. 

e Freight transport facilities equal 
to those of all the rest of Africa com- 
bined. Part of this network includes 
an extensive railroad system of 14,- 
OOO miles, and the third largest elec- 
trified system in the world. To these 
the nation has added first-class high- 
ways, ports and airfields. 

As the South Africans see it, the 
character of their nation is an equally 
prime inducement for American busi- 
nessmen. “Our people,” smiles Dr. 
van Eck, “have a strong feeling for 
the pragmatic, which should make 
Americans feel at home.” 

If anything, the South African’s 
pragmatism extends beyond that of 
the American. The sturdy, self-reliant 
people of the Union long have been 
known for their respect for individual 
initiative and industry. Their labor 
force is a remarkably steady one, the 
last trade union strike dating back to 
1922. And they feel so strongly about 
both business and government run- 
ning in the black that the Parliament 
consistently legislates a budget sur- 
plus to help retire the public debt, 
last year cut it by $50 million. 

Equally important, the South Af- 
rican takes the same approach to 
taxes and dividends. True, the cor- 
porate tax rate runs to 30% in South 
Africa, far below the American 52%, 
but above that of many other nations. 
The Union has cut that burden, how- 
ever, through unusually liberal de- 
preciation allowances, and business- 
men have the security of knowing 
that they can take their investment 
(or the earnings from it) out of the 
country at any time. 

But for all the South African’s 
cautious, conservative approach to 
business, his population is running as 
wildly upward as any country in the 
world. Over the past 10 years, in fact, 
the population of the country has in- 
creased by a high-powered 27%. 
“With that growth,” notes Dr. van 
Eck, “we are determined to create a 
broad consumer population.” 

Can it? The Union’s population 
runs the gamut from highly educated 
Dutchmen to illiterate Bantu tribes- 
men who make up 63% of the popu- 
lation. The South Africans, very 
much aware of this, argue that South 
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MODERN APARTMENT houses in Johannesburg reflect the sophisticated South 
Africa of today. The city lies in the heart of a rich gold mining area. 


Africa is a prime consuming nation, 
even with its millions of Bantus and 
other tribesmen. Consumption has in- 
creased by 3.5% a year, they point 
out, and the union’s 16 million peo- 
ple earn a third of all the income on 
the Dark Continent. Too, the income 
rate has been growing by 4.5% a year, 
a faster growth than that of Western 
Europe during the industrial revolution. 


Jump into automation 


With that income and population 
growth, the South Africans now are 
trying to jump past the craftsman 
level and right into automation. Al- 
ready, it must be admitted, they have 
scored some impressive victories. For 
they have built enough industry to 
enable the nation’s income to soar 
progressively higher. The nation’s tex- 
tile mills, for example, reputedly are 
the most modern in the world. 

In addition, the Union boasts of 
steel mills which literally can com- 
pete against those of Pittsburgh itself. 
Seuth African steel ranks as the low- 
est-priced steel in the world, below 
even that of Australia. Modern foun- 
dries take that steel and turn out high- 
quality iron and steel castings at the 
lowest price in the world. During the 
long American steel strike, in fact, 
many American firms simply import- 
ed their needs from the Union. 

Now, the nation is getting ready 
to increase its total steel capacity. Al- 
ready able to turn out 2.5 million 
ingot tons a year, the industrious 
South Africans plan on_ spending 
$800 million to double that capacity 
sometime in the near future. They 
feel, moreover, that they can do it 
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with home-grown capital, and with- 
out raising the price of their present 
output. 

But where, in fast growing South 
Africa, are the best targets for Amer- 
ican investors and salesmen? The 
answer lies in the nature and direc- 
tion of the Union’s own rocketing 
growth. Already strong in textiles and 
long famed for the gold, diamonds, 
uranium and antimony of their mines, 
the South Africans first of all want 
sophisticated machinery for those 
two industries. “The latest we can 
get,” notes van Eck, “to speed us on 
the way to automation.” 

Not to be overlooked by any busi- 
nessman, though, are the famed 
farms of the South African veldt. 
Broad, rambling empires, often rang- 
ing up to 5000 morgen (10,700 
acres) in size, they are run by men 
who are every bit as machine- and 
profit-conscious as businessmen in 
the city. Not surprisingly, then, the 
farmers too are mechanizing, with 
machinery of the heavy, durable type 
used in the U.S. 

Home-building, and all the plumb- 
ing, sidings and multitudinous other 
items connected with it, is still an- 
other area with tremendous poten- 
tial. For the Union has embarked on 
a huge home-building spree to house 
its fast-growing population. In 1959 
alone, the country erected some 25,- 
OOO homes, most of them clustered 
around the 18 urban and mining 
areas, but with others in such native 
areas as Transkei and Ciskei. 

Even those fields, however, make 
up only the beginning of what the 
South Africans consider are bright 
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possibilities. Take the synthetic rub- 
ber industry and the electrolytic re- 
fining of copper. Started in the union 
just a few years ago, both these in- 
dustries are still in their early stage 
of development, and demand for syn- 
thetic rubber alone is steadily out- 
running the supply. 

The South Africans feel they can 
provide a market for almost anything. 
Consider even so heavy an industry 
as automobiles. In the past, foreign 
companies generally established auto 
assembly plants in the Union, then 
shipped in dismantled cars for final 
assembly. Now, the South Africans 
would like to see a plant established 
of their own, and think that the 100,- 
OOO cars they imported last year 
would support it. 

With so many possibilities, the 
union already has succeeded in bring- 
ing in such large companies as Good- 
year Tire & Rubber, GE, Armco 
Steel, and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
The Phillips Petroleum Co., for ex- 
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ample, already has joined with the 
Industrial Development Corp. to 
build a $2.3 million carbon black 
plant in Port Elizabeth. With a ca- 
pacity of 22 million pounds a year, 
the plant is expected to fill a demand 
for oil furnace carbon black which 
is estimated at roughly that amount. 

Whenever an executive thinks of 
South Africa, however, he also thinks 
of that nearly unpronouncable Dutch 
word: apartheid, the racial separa- 
tion developed in South Africa. Does 
this separation, inquires the American 
businessman, mean a continuation of 
the riots of the past? 

Some Africans argue that it will 
not. As they point out, the Govern- 
ment has stepped up its program to 
establish separate facilities, separate 
opportunities and separate privileges 
for the non-whites. 

Too, the Government has set up 
schools and hospitals, and also has 
been moving to bring industry to the 
Bantus. Generally, this has been 
done by a Government-financed fund 
which has taken over the role of nor- 
mal private industry. The fund makes 
loans to the Bantus, and enables 
them to establish their own businesses 
and industries. 

On the fringes of the tribal lands, 
many outside industries employ the 
tribesmen. The South Africans en- 
courage this program, since employ- 
ment among the Bantus also increases 
the nation’s total ability to consume. 
Generally, it is true, surveys show 
that the Bantu works for about seven 
months, and then returns to the 
North to enjoy the fruits (and lei- 
sure) of his labor. On the plus side, 
though, the Bantus do very well at 
repetitive tasks, particularly running 
machinery, and many Union manu- 


facturers rely quite heavily on them. 
Too, studies show that as the Bantus be- 
come accustomed to the houses which 
the Government is building for them, 
their turnover rate drops sharply. 

What about South Africa’s high 
degree of economic dependence on 
mining? Not only do the famous 
mines of the Witwatersrand and Or- 
ange Free State make the Union the 
world’s biggest producer of gold, the 
nation also is the chief producer of 
antimony, diamonds, platinum and 
chrome. It also has prolific stores of 
manganese, copper and coal. With 
that wealth, then, mining accounts for 
13% of the nation’s gross national 
product, and gold and uranium alone 
account for 47% of its exports. 

The South Africans, however, feel 
that this dependence, high as it may 
be, can also bring them a measure of 
safety. For one thing, the nation 
could pay its entire foreign debt with 
just eight months’ production from its 
rich gold fields. “That,” says one 
South African with satisfaction, “is a 
security few countries have.” 

Of course, any executive who con- 
siders the Union for his first African 
venture must decide for himself 
whether the economic advantages of- 
fered by the Union of South Africa 
outweigh the risks. In the opinion of 
many leading American companies, 
they do. 

What is the factor that tips the 
scales? It may be embodied in a fact 
South Africa’s Dr. van Eck never 
tires of repeating: American compa- 
nies doing business in the Union of 
South Africa are averaging profits 
of 27% on invested capital. For prof- 
it-hungry American corporations, the 
figure is a very tantalizing one indeed. 

—JACK J. FRIEDMAN 


PRINCIPLES of mass education are studied by Bantu 
students under the guidance of a European 
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True, they save the buyer 8% on his investment. But, compared 
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How Good Are No Load Funds? 


BUSINESSMEN who want to take 
investment advantage of the consid- 
erable savings involved in buying no 
load mutual funds will have to go a 
trifle out of their way. No salesmen 
will call on them. No customers’ bro- 
kers will help them decide which 
funds are best for them. The no loads 
are mutual funds which sell at net 
asset value. The investor pays no 
sales commission (or loading charge 
as it is called in mutual fund jargon). 
Thus the investor saves 8% or so on 
every investment. Whether he is in- 
terested in funds for accumulation 
plans or for a lump sum investment, 
the cash saving is well worth it. 

To obtain that saving, though, he 
must choose among a wide range of 
no load funds—some 25 in all. There 
are no load balanced funds, growth 
stock funds, specialty funds and ordi- 
nary common stock funds. The range 
of no load funds, in short, is every bit 
as wide as that of the regular mutual 
funds. 

How does the potential investor 
set about getting the information he 
needs? Generally speaking, it’s his for 
the price of a four-cent stamp. A let- 
ter to the fund’s managers usually 
brings a prospectus, recent annual 
and quarterly reports and whatever 
sales literature the fund has prepared. 
Also included, if the fund is registered 
for sale in that particular state, will 
be an application form. 


A good record 


But the big question for the in- 
vestor is: How well do the no load 
mutual funds manage their stockhold- 
ers’ money? The answer: On the 
whole, at least as well as the average 
load-charging mutual fund. The facts 
and figures tend to show that the 8% 
Saving in sales commission involves 
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no sacrifice in quality of investment 
management. 

Figures gleaned from one mutual 
fund study tell the story. They show 
that over roughly seven years of ris- 
ing markets (mid-1953 through mid- 
1960), nine no load common stock 
funds appreciated about 150% on 
average, with capital gains distribu- 
tions reinvested. This compared with 
capital appreciation of about 144% 
for the market as a whole (as meas- 
ured by Standard & Poor’s bellwether 
500 Stock Average). The no loads, 
in other words, did somewhat better 
on the average than the market as a 
whole. They did better than the aver- 
age load-charging fund as_ well. 
These showed an average gain of a 
shade over 140%. Had this particu- 
lar survey allowed for the savings of 
sales commissions (which it did not), 
the no load funds would have shown 
up even better, relatively speaking, as 
against the load-charging funds. 

The no load funds rank rather well, 
too, in the authoritative manual /n- 
vestment Companies, published year- 
ly by Wall Street’s Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co. One table in Wiesen- 
berger’s 1960 manual traces records 
of funds which operated for a full 
decade. Among the almost 50 gen- 
eral common stock funds, a no load 
fund (deVegh Mutual) easily led the 
field. Another no load fund, Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, made an above- 
average showing. Of the 10 funds in 
the growth stock category, a no load 
fund (T. Rowe Price) ranked second. 
In the balanced fund category, too, 
the no load funds turned in good rec- 
ords. 

Not all the no load funds did 
equally well, of course. The whole 
group was lifted up by the extraordi- 
narily’ good growth records chalked 


up by T. Rowe Price Growth Stock 
Fund and deVegh Mutual. Neverthe- 
less, both average and individual re- 
sults for the group dispel any doubts 
as to their ability to handle invest- 
ments well. 


Who’s who? 


Who’s who in the no load mutual 
fund business? Easily the biggest op- 
erator in the group is the 42-year-old 
Boston investment counselling firm of 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark. As of the 
end of last year it operated four funds 
with combined assets of about $228 
million. Scudder, Stevens operates a 
complete family of funds, comparable 
in scope, if not in size, with the oper- 
ations of some of the larger conven- 
tional mutual fund groups. 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund is 
a balanced fund (so-called because it 
maintains a portfolio balanced be- 
tween common stock and fixed in- 
come investments). This is not the 
kind of fund for those looking for 
maximum capital gains, but it offers 
a workable compromise for those who 
want to have some money in stocks 
but with added protection in falling 
markets. Scudder, Stevens also oper- 
ates a common stock fund invested in 
about 50 different stocks of generally 
blue chip quality. 

Scudder Fund of Canada concen- 
trates its investments north of the 
border but also holds a fair sprinkling 
of European stocks. It pays no divi- 
dends, plowing all of its profits and 
income back into more investments 
and thus offers a potential tax advan- 
tage to high-bracket investors. Final- 
ly, the smaller Scudder Special Fund 
(assets $38 million) is a rather more 
speculative fund whose investments 
are spread over smaller, growth-type 
companies. 
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Fund 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Leon B. Allen* 

American Investors 

de Vegh Investing? 

de Vegh Mutual+ 

Energy 

Guardian Mutual 
Johnston Mutual 
Northeast Investors Trust 
Penn Square 

Pine Street* 

T. Rowe Price Growth Stocky 


Stein Roe & Farnham Stock** 
BALANCED FUNDS 


Dodge & Cox 

Haydock 

Loomis-Sayles 

Mutual Shares 

Nassau 

Rittenhouse 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Stein Roe & Farnham Bal. 


*1% buying charge. 





Leading No Load Mutual Funds 


Scudder, Stevens & Clark Com. 


t1Y% redemption charge. 


Recent Price 





Location Per Share 
New York $ 8.14 
Larchmont, N.Y. 18.46 
New York 18.79 
New York 68.33 
New York 26.19 
New York 23.78 
New York 15.11 
Boston 17.98 
Reading, Pa. 15.61 
New York 13.32 
Baltimore 16.20 
Boston 10.48 
Chicago 34.21 
San Francisco 47.64 
Cincinnati 29.42 
Boston 16.91 
New York 15.75 
Princeton, N.J. 14.02 
Philadelphia 15.69 
Boston 20.34 
Chicago 38.86 


**1% redemption charge for shares held less 
than one year. 








Next in size among the no load 
outfits is another Boston investment 
counselling firm, President Maurice 
T. Freeman’s Loomis, Sayles & Co. 
The Loomis, Sayles mutual fund, the 
biggest single no load fund, had $93.4 
million in assets early this year. Loom- 
is, Sayles is a balanced-type fund 
and has tended to do rather well in 
declining markets—while achieving 
moderately good appreciation in ris- 
ing markets. Loomis, Sayles also op- 
erates a good-sized Canadian fund, 
Loomis, Sayles of Canada. 

Stein Roe & Farnham, Chicago 
investment counsel, has followed in 
the footsteps of its two Boston rivals. 
It operates two funds: a balanced 
fund and a common stock fund. As is 
the case with the Loomis, Sayles and 
Scudder, Stevens funds, the SR&F 
funds benefit from being part of a 
large investment research organiza- 
tion, a factor which helps keep oper- 
ating costs down. 


Small but successful 


Far from being the biggest but 
among the most successful are two 
middling-sized no load funds: Balti- 
more’s T. Rowe Price Growth Stock 
Fund and New York’s deVegh Mu- 
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tual Fund. Both are operated by well 
known investment counselling firms, 
one headed by T. Rowe Price, the 
other by Imre deVegh. Both have 
won impressive laurels in the capital 
gains field during the long bull mar- 
ket. An investment of $1,000 made in 
1950 in the T. Rowe Price Fund, 
capital gains reinvested, would have 
been worth $4,797 by the end of 
1960. A similar-sized investment in 
deVegh Mutual would have appre- 
ciated to $5,585. 

These two no load funds reached 
their objectives by quite different 
paths. Price concentrated on growth 
stocks. DeVegh tended more toward 
cyclical stocks and was quite success- 
ful in catching the swings in the stock 
market. Both the deVegh and Rowe 
Price organizations have been so suc- 
cessful with their first funds that they 
have since branched out, now offer 
two funds each. 

Another smaller no load fund 
which has attracted attention for an 
excellent record is New York’s John- 
ston Mutual Fund. During 1960, 
when the stock market dropped 9% 
on balance, the Johnston Fund man- 
aged an 11.6% gain in asset value— 
apparently the best 1960 showing in 


the entire mutual fund business. The 
Johnston Fund, most of whose assets 
are invested in common stocks (80% 
at the end of 1960), has a fairly 
conventional portfolio of growth and 
blue chip stocks. 

There are also several highly spe- 
cialized funds operating in the no 
load field. Energy Fund, for exam- 
ple, one of the few mutual funds op- 
erated by a member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange, specializes in 
the field of energy stocks. A relatively 
new fund (started in 1954), Energy 
has done rather well to date and now 
boasts total assets of more than $15 
million. Energy’s broker-managers 
are Ralph Samuel & Co. Another off- 
beat no load fund is George Nelson’s 
tiny (assets $4 million) Nelson Fund. 
Nelson specializes in foreign stocks. 
Boston’s Northeast Investors Trust, 
another small no load fund, tends to 
emphasize current income more than 
most and thus pays one of the high- 
est returns from current income. 

The list of no load mutual funds 
also includes the New York-head- 
quartered Guardian Fund, Philadel- 
phia’s Rittenhouse Fund, the fast- 
growing Penn Square Mutual Fund, 
located in Reading, San Francisco’s 
Dodge & Cox Fund, Cincinnati’s 
Haydock Fund, which is affiliated 
with the Scudder, Stevens organiza- 
tion, and several small funds. 


How good is the service? 

What about service? Can the no 
load funds supply the same range of 
estate services and investment op- 
tions the bigger, load-charging funds 
offer? More and more the no load 
funds are trying to do so. 

In some cases the no loads levy a 
small charge for accumulation plans 
and occasionally ask a higher mini- 
mum installment. Several also charge 
a 1% redemption levy, whereas load- 
charging funds will cash in their 
shares free of charge in the vast ma- 
jority of cases. But by and large the 
no load funds have been fairly suc- 
cessful in matching the service offered 
by their competitors. 

All in all, then, it would appear 
that the no load mutual funds offer 
an attractive investment and estate- 
building medium for businessmen, 
especially for those looking for a 
considerable saving in precious capi- 
tal funds. 


This is the second of two articles 
on the no load funds. 
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PORTATION 


The $50-billion Battle 


A SPECIAL REPORT 


The goods that move over America’s roads, rails, and rivers, 
the cargoes that fly high and sail the seven seas—these are the 
glittering prizes that the carriers fight to win. 


‘‘Is transportation competitive?” snorted an executive at one 
of the DUN’s REVIEW panels on transportation. ‘“‘It’s never 
been so bad as it is now.”’ Seemingly exaggerated, that state- 
ment accurately describes the freight business today. Never 
have railroaders fought truckers so hard, never have airlines 
been so alert to uncover the tiniest scrap of new business, 
never have even the barge lines plowed ahead with sych 
relentless determination. 
In many ways, the wonder is that the battle has not grown 
even fiercer. At stake is what may well be the biggest prize in 
business today—a sprawling, dynamic market of no less 
than $50 billion a year, the amount which DUN’s REVIEW 
estimates that industry spends on shipping its iron ore and This Special Report was 
TV sets, its gasoline and cosmetics, its computers and its 
paint. prepared under the 
Just how big a market is that $50 billion prize? As one direction of Sentor 
way of looking at it, industry's shipping bill comes to more Editor Thomas Kenny 
than three times as much as the price of all the steel sold in 
the nation, better than twice the net profits compiled by all 
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CON TEN TS 


|. Rails: War on Two Fronts 


Pressed between the urgency of 
sloughing off unprofitable terminals 
and trackage and the need to improve 
freight service, railroads are grasping 
hands in mergers across a rising flood 
of red ink. 


43 


||. Piggyback: Who Gets the Bacon? 
The brightest spot on most railroads, 
piggyback is a fat, fast-growing porker 
well worth the squabble for control. 


59 


Il]. Trucking: The High Road and 
the Low 

With their best business rolling off to 

private transport, assaulted by both 

selective rate cuts and pirates of the 

road, for-hire truckers are in trouble 


for the first time in the postwar years. 


73 


IV. Shippers: Rolling Their Own 
Pays Off 

With do-it-yourself trucking, company 

barges and ships, manufacturers are 

deeper into transportation than the 


rallroads. 


95 


V. Air Freight: Off to the Wild 
Blue Yonder 


Soaring much faster than other freight 
business, air shipments add up to a 
profitable $360 million for ailing air- 
lines. 


103 


Vi. Water Carriers: Slow but 
Steady and Sure 


Barge lines keep pushing their way to 
higher business each year, while 
freighters move into containerization 
and coastal vessels run into shoals. 


111 
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American corporations last year. 
Looked at in another way, business- 
men this year will pay three times as 
much to move their output as they will 
spend on building and modernizing 
their manufacturing plants. 

The very size of that market, how- 
ever, means bitter competition. No 
less than twenty of the nation’s 106 
major railroads operated in the red 
last year. So did one-third of the large 
trucking companies. 

Still another indication is the com- 
paratively rapid shifts in the popu- 
larity of the competing carriers. In 
1946, the railroads carried 67% of 
all the nation’s intercity freight. To- 
day, they move just 43%. In com- 
parison, the truckers have raised their 
share from 9% to 23%. And the 
river and canal carriers, no mean 
contenders when it comes to garner- 
ing the shipper’s dollar, have boosted 
their share from 3% to 9% —during 
the very period when Great Lakes’ 
vessels were seeing their cut drop 
from 11% to 6%. 

As if all that were not enough, a 
sturdy newcomer has appeared on the 
scene in recent years. That is the 
do-it-yourself carrier, the trucking 
fleet operated by what was formerly 
a lush account belonging to some 
trucker, railroader, or bargeman. In- 
deed, by far the biggest slice of that 
$50-billion prize is being spent by in- 
dustry to operate and maintain its own 
sizable private fleets. 

But for the shipper, it should be 
noted, the hard competition for his 
favor comes as something of a mixed 
blessing. On the one hand, the battle 
has enabled him to lower his own 
shipping costs. On the other, those 
reductions often mean a shipper him- 
self must get involved in the regula- 
tory jungle in order to obtain a re- 
duction. 

Not a few shippers, moreover, feel 
that the carriers’ assaults on each 
other can sometimes lead to an im- 
pairment of service. Listen to Rich- 
ard M. Boyd, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League: 

“In a sense,” he argues, “it’s a 
feudal system—carriers look upon 
operating rights as ‘grants from the 
crown’ which are not to be violated. 
If someone has a better mousetrap he 
can’t put it on the market because 
someone else has exclusive trapping 
rights. Common carrier obligation is 
too often being replaced by common 
carrier right.” 

But for all the red tape and legal 
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difficulties involved in getting a rate 
decrease, nothing looms quite so im- 
portantly in the mind of the shipper. 
Even the biggest corporation, more- 
over, cannot afford to overlook a 
saving of, say, 5% in its freight costs. 
Take the $840 million (total assets ) 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Ev- 
ery year Olin Mathieson spends $100 
million—roughly $273,000 a day— 
to bring raw materials into its plants 
and send out finished products to its 
customers. Like most other compa- 
nies, this adds up to Olin Mathieson’s 
third largest bill, surpassed only by 
labor and materials costs in its oper- 
ating expenses. More, saving just 5% 
of that would be about one seventh of 
all the profits Olin Mathieson com- 
piled last year. 

It is small wonder, then, that man- 
ufacturers are looking harder than 
ever for new ways to control that ex- 
pense. Long accustomed to relegating 
this responsibility to middle-manage- 
ment, they now realize that shipping 
has become important enough to call 
for a new upgraded approach. Ship- 
ping, in short, has bulled its way up 
from the loading dock to the execu- 
tive suite. 

More than ever before, then, man- 
agement is tying together all its dis- 
tribution activities. Both General 
Foods and Westinghouse, for exam- 
ple, are now engaged in massive 
changeover programs. When its pro- 
gram began two-and-a-half years ago, 
Westinghouse had nearly 200 sepa- 
rate warehouses. By 1965, it will 
have only 30 distribution centers, 
providing better service at lower 
costs. 

Too, management has new weap- 
ons in this campaign. Operations re- 
search and electronic computers are 
helping spotlight savings that have 
been hidden and untapped up to now. 

“Computers,” says James F. Haley, 
vice president, traffic and transporta- 
tion, Koppers Co., “are demonstrat- 
ing that they make functional deci- 
sions of choice more quickly, more 
accurately, and much less expensively 
than do middle managers. Ultimately, 
in the hands of the man who can 
make the computer work will rest the 
power not only to decide how most 
decisions will be made but whether 
they will be made at all.” 

In the final analysis, then, every- 
one connected with shipping is in a 
battle—a $50 billion-a-year struggle 
for the greatest prize in American 
industry. 


Industry 
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RAILS 


Unless they merge, the nation’s railroads face almost certain 


death. Unless they can hold business against truckers, 


airlines, and barges, there'll be nothing left to merge. So, it’s a 


call to arms for the rails today. 


War on Two Fronts 


OF ALL THE NATION'S railroad- 
men, one has been high-balling ahead 
at a particularly impressive speed in 
recent years. That executive is Stuart 
T. Saunders, president of the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad Co. Year after 
year since 1954, Saunders has been 
able to roll higher profits over the 
N&W’s 2,743 miles of track. 
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As every railroadman_ knows, 
Saunders turned that trick in just one 
way. By merging with the Virginian 
late in 1959, he brought together two 
of the most efficient carriers in the 
industry. Both were able to cut down 
on duplicate facilities to the point 
where the merger eventually will 
bring them estimated savings of $12 


million a year. (The savings from the 
once proposed Pennsy-Central merg- 
er would have added up to $100 mil- 
lion a year.) With that healthy base, 
then, Saunders has been able to go 
all out in bringing new business for 
his road. 

For all the nation’s railroads, the 
big job these days is to follow in 
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WHAT THE 


pays For FREIGHT 


HIGHWAY 


NATION 


(including mail and express) 


$ Millions, 1961 





Truck (non-ICC regulated, intercity) 


Truck (local) 
Truck (ICC regulated) 


RAIL 


WATER 
International 
Coastal & intercoastal 
Inland rivers & canals 
Great Lakes 


PIPELINES 
ICC regulated 


Non-ICC regulated (intercity) 


$27,675 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


(domestic surface) ** 


AIR 


Domestic .... 
International 


SHIPPERS’ COSTS 


*** (other than freight payments) 


362 


1,600 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE 


COSTS (non-reimbursed) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
handling, 


& receiving, 


GRAND TOTAL 


** Total 


services 


revenues before 


packing, 


forwarder payments for 


4,000 


(warehousing, shipping 


insurance, etc.) 


other carrier 


***Includes the operation of industrial traffic departments. 


Estimates based on data from the Transporiation Association of America 





Saunders’ footsteps. Where compet- 
ing forms of transportation must wor- 
ry primarily about obtaining more 
business, the railroaders must fight 
their war on two fronts. Like Saun- 
ders, they must merge to cut down 


on their costs. But while doing that, 
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they must also hold their own against 
the trucks, planes and other forms of 
transportation. 

What’s more, the rails cannot af- 
ford to slow down on their merger 
plans. Their plight simply is too des- 
perate for that, the financial burden 
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of unused facilities too heavy to bear. 
Even now, roughly half of all railroad 
trafic remains concentrated on a 
minuscule 2% of the industry’s 217,- 
700 miles of track. 

So the rails must merge or, quite 
literally, die. “The time has come,” 
says President James M. Symes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which owns 
33% of the Norfolk & Western’s 
stock, ““when it has got to be done, 
and we are going to do it ourselves 
or it is going to be done for us 
through nationalization of the indus- 
try.” 

The Northern Pacific’s President 
Robert MacFarlane is in fairly close 
agreement. “I don't Say mergers are 
the whole answer,” he observes, “but 
they're at least a partial answer to 
our problem of too much plant for 
our revenues.” 

But can the rails do it? And can 
they return to the profitable track 
that blazed iron trails across the na- 
tion in the 1880s and made them its 
Number One carrier right up to 
1953? 


The Court steps in 


The rails got one helping hand in 
that direction just recently from no 
less a body than the United States 
Supreme Court. By a vote of eight 
to one, the Court ruled that merging 
railroads no longer had to freeze per- 
sonnel in their jobs for four years. 
With that ruling, the rails not only 
are free to go after new mergers. 
They can count on at least some sav- 
ings showing up within a reasonable 
time after they do merge. 

Those savings, moreover, can be 
considerable enough to enable them 
to put up a real fight for more busi- 
ness. Pierre R. Bretey, the veteran 
Wall Street railroad analyst (Hayden, 
Stone & Co.) once estimated just 
what mergers could mean. Among his 
estimates: 

@ Recovery of salvaged material at 
the rate of $5,000 a mile 

@ Reduction of annual track main- 
tenance expenditures by _ roughly 
$3,000 a mile 

@ Creation of substantial carry for- 
ward tax credits. 

One thing, of course, is certain: 
the rails desperately need such sav- 
ings. Last year, for the fifth straight 
time, railroad profits again declined. 
Their operating net of $584 million 
on gross revenues of $9.5 billion, in 
fact, was the lowest since 1938 and 
represented a perilously low return 
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of only 2.13% on their investment. 

Pointing up their plight even more, 
better than half the industry's operat- 
ing income came from just seven of 
the nation’s 106 major railroads. The 
roads: the Norfolk and Western, 
Southern Pacific, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Santa Fe, Southern Railway, Union 
Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific. 

The rails’ uphill climb has contin- 
ued into this year. During the first 
quarter of 1961, the 106 major rail- 
roads lost $13 million vs. a profit of 
$99 million during the same period 
in 1960. And of the 30 railroads 
surveyed by DUN’s REVIEW, less than 
a third see any real improvement 
coming this year. Virtually all of 
them tie their hopes to the boost 
in the general economy. Only two, 
the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Western Pacific, expect cost reduc- 
tions to raise their net operating in- 
come. And the Western Pacific is 
engaged in “a severe analysis of all 
activities to eliminate duplication and 
needless work effort.” 


A matter of leverage 


Even moderate cuts, though, can 
mean a big difference. Once a rail- 
road moves past the break-even 


point, its profits can increase at an 
astonishingly fast rate. By one rule of 


thumb in the industry, in fact, an in- 
crease of $1 in revenues can be ob- 
tained through a boost in operating 
expenses of just 40¢. 

What are the railroads doing to 
add on that all-important dollar of 
revenues? 

For one thing, all but a few of 30 
surveyed by DUN’s REVIEW are try- 
ing to step up their sales efforts this 
year. Generally, they are putting new 
life into the sales force, giving it more 
training and better sales ammunition. 
But with so many rails still mired in 
red ink, only three can plan on in- 
creasing their advertising budgets and 
only eight can increase their expendi- 
tures for market research. 

The rails’ eyes, not unnaturally, are 
focussed on bulk shippers. The New 
York Central Railroad, for example, 
is setting up a new department to 
advise shippers on the total costs of 
physical distribution, rather than sim- 
ply on ways to cut the freight bill. 
REA Express—the reorganized Rail- 
way Express Agency—is also now 
providing consulting service to ship- 
pers. 

And the Reading’s President E. 
Paul Gangewere, leaving no stone 
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NEW DEPARTURE in railcar design is the inverted teardrop-shaped Center 
Flow car. Now being tested, it should speed handling of dry-bulk goods. 


unturned, is enlisting the aid of his 
line’s 10,230 employees, encourag- 
ing them to talk up the benefits of 
using the railroad’s services. 
Moreover, the railroads have the 
advantage of running on_ private 
right-of-way, so they are not restrict- 
ed on size, weight and speed. The 
effect of this on line-haul operations 
gives hope to even the most de- 
pressed railroad: ton-miles per op- 
erating employee on the railroads av- 
erage out to about 990,000, far ahead 
of the 170,000 of common-carrier 
truck lines. Too, the rails get 192 


ton-miles from a gallon of fuel, com- 
pared to only 55 for truckers. 

Another sign of the rails’ slowly 
increasing efficiency: they have cut 
employment rolls by 40% since 1947 
while their actual ton-mileage has 
been falling only 3%. Not surprising- 
ly, the number of ton-miles produced 
by one train in one hour has risen 
70% since 1946 while those per 
man-hour increased 50%. 

Why, then, have the roads been 
losing out in the battle for the freight 
dollar? Last year their share of in- 
tercity ton-miles shrank to an all- 


TOO MANY studies of the railroads’ ills, too little remedial action—that’s 
the trouble, says David I. Mackie, Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference. 
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time low of 43%. In freight trans- 
portation revenues, their share drops 
to only 23%. And while railroads 
freight revenues rose hardly at all 
from 1950 to 1960, the for-hire 
truckers better than doubled their 
OWN. 

As the shippers see it, much of the 
blame for this drop can be laid at 
the rails’ own doorstep. Among other 
things, they argue that shipments by 
rail often are subject to unnaturally 
long delays. And the rails are held to 
rigid rates, which do not reflect the 
low cost of shipping by train. “The 
railroads,” sums up one shipper, “‘are 
trying to do business in the 1960s 
with 1880 methods.” 

The rails, for their part, answer 
that the average boxcar is on the 
move only 15% of the time between 
actual, physical loading and unload- 
ing. Most of this time, they say, is 
taken up by delays in terminals, inter- 
change switching, loading and unload- 
ing. 

Not that they refuse to admit that 
they may have contributed to their own 
undoing. Take their obsession with 
lengthening trains in order to cut costs. 

It's true that Norfolk and West- 
ern, the railroad with the lowest op- 
erating ratio, is also the one with the 
longest trains, sometimes as many as 
200 cars. However, what is good for 
coal may be entirely inappropriate 
for high-value merchandise freight, 
and such railroads as the New York 
Central and the B&O now are look- 
ing into shorter, faster trains. 

“The emphasis upon service,” de- 


THE SUPERVAN TRAIN—=a fast all-container express be- 
tween New York and Chicago—is bringing business back 
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Critical as it was of Government 
regulation, the recent Doyle re- 
port to the Senate Commerce 
Committee did not spare railroad 
management either. Though it 
praised rail executives for “great 
improvements,” the report is 
studded with biting phrases: “a 
comprehensive tradition of mo- 
nopolistic self-determination”’. 
“ingrained patterns of thinking” 
. “reluctance to market re- 
search”... “reluctance to revise 
outmoded rate structures” 
“unwillingness to experiment” 





Getting Back on the Track 


. “resistance to change,” and a 
number of other indictments. 

Gen. John P. Doyle, the re- 
port’s author, took particular aim 
at the railroads’ financial man- 
agement, the incompetence of 
middle managers—and the lack 
of interest in seeking future 
talent. 

“In most businesses,” Doyle 
points out, “any procedure which 
is 25 years old is automatically 
regarded with suspicion. In the 
railroad industry, if a practice is 
50 years old, it is sacrosanct.” 








clares John L. Loftis, director of 
marketing for American Car & Foun- 
dry Division, ACF Industries, Inc., 
“will create shorter and more fre- 
quent trains. This will reduce both 
the cost of operation and plant over- 
head by increasing utilization of the 
fixed plant. 

‘Some studies already indicate,” he 
goes on, “that freight trains of 30 to 
40 cars would not increase costs and 
the resulting rise in revenues from 
more frequent service would bring a 
greater net return on dollars invested. 
Shorter freight trains reduce switch- 
ing and the ever-increasing pressures 
on yard capacities.” | 

Before long, this development may 
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well move out of the study stage. 
“Right now,” says Frank Macomber, 
transportation expert for A.T. Kear- 
ney and Co., consultants, “there’s a 
lot of thought going into the problem 
of short vs. long trains. It will soon 
become a burning issue for railroad 
management.” 

Another approach, being studied 
by the New York Central, involves a 
pipeline effect for railroad operations 
—that is, concentration of the fast 
frequent freight business between 
high-traffic centers and avoidance of 
switching and terminal delays. Spe- 
cial equipment, such as internal bulk- 
heads and other bracing equipment, 
is already being turned out for this 


to the New York Central. Shippers like the 24-hour 
door-to-door service 


for plants without rail sidings. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 


U25B Can Build Profit on Any Roa 


General Electric’s U25B 2500-hp locomotive 
provides the power, speed and endurance to win 
new business and build greater profits. | 

Three of these powerful units can replace five 
older 1500-hp locomotives. This means real sav- 
ings through greatly reduced maintenance and 
low operating costs. 

The power and speed of the U25B can move 


PIONEER IN 
MOTIVE POWER PROGRESS 
FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY | 





more freight faster, increasing railroads’ com- 
petitive advantage. 


The investment in U25B locomotives starts to 
pay off the day they go to work. 


The Locomotive and Car Equipment Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 2901 East 
Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 117-05 
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| 
~ | use trucks 


...use them every day 
but | dont invest in them | 
_...I've got better ways 
to use my money 
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| lease trucks from Hertz 


When a business man talks like this, it means he has learned capital, nor did I incur a liability. I pay the cost out of cur- 
a basic lesson in modern management methods. He’s using rent income — one fixed amount a week. And that includes 
trucks leased from Hertz for making money. And —at the everything except the driver.” 

same time—he’s putting his capital to work in more pro- Here’s another economy. Hertz experts design trucks to the 
ductive business-building ways. customer’s needs—each vehicle is engineered for maximum 


performance. Result: many plant owners find they get along 
much better with fewer trucks. 

Chevrolet or other famous-make trucks. The cash I got Customers also find they can do away with expensive “‘stand- 
boosted my bank balance and improved my credit line. And by”’ trucks. You lease only those trucks needed for normal 
here’s the part I like. I didn’t have to lay out one penny of operating conditions. If one of your trucks is tied up for 


“‘When I decided to lease’’ says one man “Hertz paid me 
cash for my trucks and gave me a choice of new GMC, 



































repair, a replacement is provided. Or if extra units are 
needed for rush jobs or peak periods—Hertz supplies them 
immediately. 

One of the most important aspects of Hertz Truck Leasing 
is its extreme flexibility. Trucks are custom-engineered to 
suit any kind of business—large or small. You’ll find, too, 
that Hertz services are the most thorough in the industry. 
They include complete truck maintenance plus all adminis- 
trative details such as licensing, insurance, garaging, emer- 
gency road service, gasoline and much more. 

If you would like to know more about the many benefits of 
Hertz ‘Truck Leasing, call your nearest Hertz Truck Lease 


office. Or, write for booklet —‘‘How to Get Out of The Truck 
Business’””»—to Hertz Truck LEASE, 660 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-6. 


no investment...no upkeep 


LEASE J HERTZ | TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY, OR WEEK 











ORAG FLASK 
SETTERS “ 


CONTINGOUS 
MOLD 


CONVEYOR 


Dual drag-flask rollover, shuttle 
indexer and setter unit. Com- 
pleted molds weigh two tons, 
measure 37” x 44” x 17/11”. 


TO CORE SEITING AND CLOSING 


ROUOVER 


Planet System Key to 
400% Productivity Increase Per Man 


The machine pictured above is a dual drag-flask 
rollover, shuttle indexer and setter unit. Its job 
and the job of the companion machines which 
make up this unique flask handling system is to 
weld a combination four- and six-cylinder engine 
block casting operation into an automated, con- 
tinuous production system. 


Engineered and fabricated by Planet Corporation 
and installed in a large automotive foundry, this 
flask handling system automatically feeds flasks to 
the molding machines. After molding, equipment 
such as the unit pictured accurately sets the drag 
flask on a continuous car-top mold conveyor, auto- 
matically sets the core, and closes the mold before 
pouring. This Planet equipment then separates the 
flasks and recirculates them through the system. 


The automation of this complete foundry line 
increased productivity approximately 400% and re- 
sulted in substantial cost savings. 
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an example of Planet Versatility . . . 


This is one example of Planet Versatility . . . Planet 
Corporation’s ability to engineer, fabricate and 
install equipment that solves perplexing materials 
handling problems. Planet Versatility means you'll 
benefit from our diversified experience gained 
through service to leading corporations. It has paid 
them to plan with Planet .. . it will pay you, too! 
Write or call for complete information. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities in the United States and Mexico 


® Engineered 
Handling 
Systems 


@® Automation 


ote 
*CORPORATION Sesteenont 
1835 SUNSET AVENUE © Mill and Foundry 


LANSING, MICHIGAN Equipment 
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type of operation by Evans Products 
Co. of Plymouth, Michigan. 

Reflecting the rails’ interest in new 
equipment, capital expenditures of 
$919 million last year were at the 
highest level in three years. Although 
these outlays are being cut back 
about 10% this year, spending is be- 
ing increased for certain types of 
equipment—and versatile new types 
of cars made by such suppliers as 
Pullman, Inc. 

That railroad management is not 
interested in retrenchment but rather 
in new approaches is also demon- 
strated by two other developments: 
the crewless diesel experiments soon 
under way on the Santa Fe, and the 
avid interest by the Pennsylvania, 
C&O, and others in proposals for 
wheelless, 150-mile-an-hour air-cush- 
ion trains. 

Pushbuttons, of course, have al- 
ready appeared in centralized traffic 
control and electronic classification 
yards, both of which speed service 
and slash labor costs. Now, the roads 
are looking to the automatically con- 
trolled crewless train. The proponents 
of this development point to the fact 
that although they operate in three 
dimensions, planes can fly without 
human control. In contrast, a rail- 
road train on fixed rails on a private 
right-of-way still—in the view of rail- 
road management—is operated by an 
abundance of manpower. 

How far off are these trains? Ac- 
tually, they may be coming fairly 
soon. A high-speed electric locomo- 
tive without anyone in the cab ran 
for ten miles on the French National 
Railroad under radio control as long 
ago as 1955. More recently, the Cana- 
dian Nationalexperimented with crew- 
less engines. 





Salvation by merger 





But it is those mergers—and their 
quickening pace—which really give 
hope to railroaders. Railroad labor 
groups, it is true, have petitioned the 
Federal government to flash a red 
light on mergers, fearing the loss of 
many of the industry’s 700,000 jobs. 
And many railroads, too, are oppos- 
ing the movement. 

Nevertheless, some two dozen rail- 
roads are now in various stages of 
merging, and hardly a railroad in 
the nation is not affected in one way 
or another. All told, the ICC looks 
for a likely decline of about 75% in 
the number of major railroads in the 
decade ahead. Says the Pennsy’s 
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CINCINNATI... a city of stability and vitality 





Typical water freight carrier serving Ohio valley 


By 1963...3 times the 
industrial tonnage of the 
Panama Canal 


If your company is a heavy user of coal, 
Steel, aluminum or chemicals, the view of 
the Ohio River from Cincinnati can look 
particularly attractive. 


For a plant in this area not only finds these 
heavyweight and bulky basics closeby—but 
that they can be brought in by low-cost 
river transportation. 


Many companies here have helped swell 
the industrial traffic of the Ohio River from 
55 million tons to 81 million tons in the 
last four years. And with a multi-million 
dollar modernization program of locks and 
dams nearing completion, tonnage on the 
Ohio River is expected, by 1963, to reach 
150 million tons—3 times that of the 
Panama Canal. 


But every form of transportation heips you 
make the most of this area’s profitable 


ee tee ee | 
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proximity to raw materials and markets. 
Eight major railroads serve Cincinnati. Six 
scheduled airlines offer fast air transport. 


And the area’s major airport, prepared for 
the largest jets, will soon be about 15 
minutes from downtown Cincinnati with 
the completion of a new expressway. There 
are 147 interstate truck lines within over- 
night reach of 25 million people. 


Lots of other advantages to locating here. 
We'd like to tell you about them. Soon. 


For complete and confidential information 
about the Greater Cincinnati Area relating to 
your own specific problems and needs, write Mr. 
Ernest S. Fields, President, The Cincinnati Gas _ : 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 
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2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 
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ONE-STOP 
FREE 
“SHOPPING 


CENTER” 
FOR PLANT 
SITES IN 
7 STATES 


in 2350 communities 


within the heart of 
industrial America: 


INDIANA MICHIGAN OHIO 
KENTUCKY WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA - TENNESSEE 


American Electric’s “‘shopping 
center’’ furnishes up-to-the- 
minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 


This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 


For more information or free 
brochures, ‘‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources’’ and ‘‘Plant Lo- 
cation,’’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. Q-06, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


——< Ac py 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SYSTEM 


An Investor-Owned Public Utility 
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CARS ARE LOADED on a new auto-rack railcar, one of those the railroads are 
counting on to win back their new-auto business from haul-away truckers. 
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ANGRY TRUCK DRIVERS and their friends may hurl bricks at the cargo, but 


the rails are aiming to get 25% of this freight, vs. 10% 


Symes, ““Today’s jumble of a hundred 
or so railroads should be slimmed 
down to somewhere between seven 
and eleven streamlined systems.” 

That may well come about. As the 
president of one major Eastern rail- 
road recently remarked: “After the 
mergers are completed by 1965, the 
remaining meetings of the Eastern 
Railroad Presidents’ conference will 
be easily held in a phone booth.” 

Although shippers have long been 
averse to any effort to reduce compe- 
tition among carriers, the more astute 
now recognize that basic changes may 
well be needed. “I’m not yet ready to 
abandon competition,’ declares E. 
Grosvenor Plowman, vice-president 
in charge of transportation for U.S. 
Steel Corp., “but I am ready to go to 
the point where there are only two 
railroads between such major centers 
as Chicago and New York.’ 

The reason for this acquiescence is 
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two years ago. 


‘After the merger 
declares the Nor- 
Saunders, “we 


not hard to find. 
with the Virginian,” 
folk and Western's 
were able to offer considerable 
rate reductions to many shippers 
whose freight had been involved in 
interchange movements between the 
previously separated railroads. 

The rate changes are putting new 
business on rails. For instance, rate 
reductions on paint, glassware, and 
sugar have considerably increased 
this traffic on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Jumbo tank cars carrying twice 
the usual capacity of 10,000 gallons 
have enabled the railroad to reduce 
rates on chemicals and petroleum 
nearly 20% without impairing rev- 
enues. The C&O is now planning 
cut in the rate on glassware that will 
bring “considerable savings to the 
shipper.” 

The hard-hit 


Eastern railroads 
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“In our around-the-clock grocery warehousing 
operation, maintenance and operating savings of 
$500 a month were realized through the use of 
a fleet of Baker electric-powered fork lift trucks,” 
said the president of a grocery warehouse corpora- 
tion. Elimination of fumes and oil accumulation 
on the floor were cited as additional benefits— 
both important to a grocery warehouse operation. 
wl A manufacturer of specialty wooden doors 
realized an annual $10,000 saving by using a 


Write also for free illustrated manual on 
fork truck safety-operating hints. Get one 
for each of your drivers. Baker Industrial 
Trucks, 8005 Baker Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Baker TRAVELOADER® side-loading truck only 
2%4 hours a day. “What we save in labor costs 
alone will pay for our TRAVELOADER® in less 
than two years,” said this company. 

a Write to Baker for full details on these 
applications and for solutions to your specialized 
handling problems. Baker manufactures a full line 
of gas, LP gas, and electric trucks and the side- 
loading TRAVELOADER?® to help solve your 


problems. 


A DIVISION OF OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





have joined together in a task-force 
approach to pinpoint the specific 
areas in which rate reductions can 
pay off. The Commercial Research 
Bureau of the Eastern Railroads 
Traffic Executives Association con- 
ducts shipper surveys, analyzes U.S. 
Census data, and compiles figures on 
competitors’ costs. The recent reduc- 
tions on paint, glassware, lime, sugar, 
brick, and gypsum board resulted 
largely from the Bureau’s work. 

But despite work like this, market 
research is an untapped area on most 
railroads. “‘Railroads,” admits E. 
Paul Gangewere, president of the 
Reading, “must know much more 
than they do now about their market 
potential. The Reading is now mov- 
ing toward what may be a pioneering 
market research approach in the in- 
dustry. We intend to know a lot more 
specifics about just what freight is 
moving in our territory, how it is 
moving, why it is moving in the man- 
ner it is—and most importantly how 
to attract and hold it to the Reading 


Amazing what you can do |§ 


Income on the side 


. 
with staplers these days! | 2 iss ss,sxemvine ine 


Blocked by regulatory restrictions 
from moving into other forms of 
transportation, railroads are turning 


To mention a few: staple nailing ship- | sl : increasingly to other sources of prof- 
ping crates and skids... assemblies of ng — “i » it. Five of the 30 surveyed railroads 
various wood frame units... stapling aS a a 7 ~~.” | report that a larger share of their total 
corrugated cartons and fillers...lining #9» ~ & . a income is now derived from sources 
boxcars and export boxes...and staple mm ae other than the movement of freight 
tacking in tight areas where you couldn't ~ ~ * — and passengers than was the case in 
use a hammer. , . . 1955. The best-known, the Northern 


DUO-FAST offers you a complete line Pacific, now depends more on rev- 
of stapling equipment. Your job may enues from oil, gas, and timber on its 
require air-operated staplers, or it may a : i: properties and from real estate rent- 
require hand tackers. Whatever the #iay@- : o als. 

case, DUO-FAST has the exact model 8 & y . In the view of railroad manage- 
you need and the type of staple. \ Pe © el ment, of course, all the red ink would 
;' . disappear if Congress would let rail- 
Find out what DUO-FAST can do for you. Mail the coupon today. roads compete equally with other 
modes of transportation, rather than 


DUD-FAS7 eres gph ot | aoe be hobbled like the monopolies they 
ee ete were in the nineteenth century. They 


a _ “SSS fees 
FASTENER CORPORATION - 3702-08 River Road, Franklin Park, Ili, | | @™ Pressing for increasingly relaxed 
regulations, particularly as to rate- 


Send data on DUO-FAST. Interested for: 7 making, the end of “subsidies for 

Plant Production Work Wood Frame Assembly competitors,” reduced taxation on 

| Crates and Skids | Shipping Department Stapling railroad property, and most of all, 

| Other (describe) a Re ete eee for the right to develop into diversi- 

= fied transportation companies with 

ere ; — airlines, barges, and trucks ready to 

COMPANY serve the shipper. “No matter what 

the shippers say,” declares one top 

ond executive, “we do want to move into 
sneieitbiiee daedeinenadeae mecemees the twentieth century.” 


Many dollar-saving industrial uses 
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TRAILER TRAIN 
AGGLBACK 


a mer onemaiaiiiaiae offers new 
i ed gol lll | BPEL eee speed and 
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iia. 1 Sack, efficiency in 
ti “ation-wide 
transport ! 





a == p= Burlington 
Roe Bg sueneresesrerrtty Route Ita TT 


From railroad to railroad 
—they’re always on the 
move! 


OCS) TE Tiss HUTTE CS Mitra! t 


To shippers, this means 
speedier delivery. To 
tA Trailer Train members, it 
PT b\ VOB EI UUMLL Frisco HHUIITULG Mp IMUITULLILL cHso AT TEEEUITLLLN means equipment costs 
are held to a minimum 
through maximum use of 
4) ° om Une — equipment. To the coun- 
CST at HEHE] «try in general, it means a 
ae greatly improved trans- 

: port service. 
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Missour!\ 3 INicxeu| ores You should be using Trailer 

IRS KATY CEE C22) HEUTE ec THEE (GM) CHE DAN train Piggyback. Find out 
why it is widely acclaimed 

by shippers. For complete 


HE ation regarding 
i]; Reading 1) 4 inform 1 ng 
AUTEN PR AUIIEE SANZ wes piggyback and your ship- 


ping needs, call any of the 
member companies listed 


See ge UK SS. below. 
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MEMBERS TRAILER TRAIN PIGGYBACK SERVICE 


Atlantic Coast Line Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Reading 
Ba/timore & Ohio Mlinois Centra/ RF. & P. 
Boston & Maine Kansas City Southern Santa Fe 
Burlington Louisville & Nashville Seaboard Air Line 


Centra/ of Georgia Milwaukee Road Southern 
Chesapeake & Ohio Missouri-Kansas-Texas Southern Pacific / 
Chicago Great Western Missouri Pacific Tl. P. & W. TRAILE FF 
Chicago & North Western WNicke/ Plate Texas and Pacific 
Cotton Belt Norfolk & Western Union Pacific 
D. 7. & i. Northern Pacific United States Freight 
Frisco Pennsylvania Wabash 
Great Northern Western Pacific 


All for one—and one for alli! 








TRAIN 


6 Penn Center Plaza * Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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ANOTHER FIRST... 


NEW ONE-PIECE BULKHEADS 
FROM EVANS 


Evans Products Company, manufacturer of the famous 
DF* LOADER, presents another outstanding damage- 
prevention device the one-piece DF-B bulkhead. 
Perfect for preventing damage in transit to most packaged 
and palletized commodities— bakery goods, canned goods, 
bottled goods, chemicals, toiletries, drugs! Simple and 
easy to use . . . a one-man, one-lever operation! 


Evans DF-B equipment consists of a pair of one-piece 
bulkheads, each suspended from traveling beams. As 
illustrated, the operator can move the bulkheads into 
position against lading at any location in the car, or pivot 
them out of the way against either car wall. (They'll 
rotate a full 360°.) Lading is firmly braced and protected 
against transit damage. 


Installation of DF-B equipment means savings in 
time, labor, dunnaging materials—and virtual elimina- 
tion of shipping damage. 
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MONE Y-MAKING ADVANTAGES TO 


ONE-MAN, ONE-LEVER OPERATION. Bulkheads are strong 
but light in weight. They are easily operated by one man. 
Shippers save on labor costs. 


FASTER LOADING. One-piece bulkheads can be positioned 
and locked in just a few moves. They can be placed flat against 
walls of car or doorway area for maximum room .. . fork 
lift trucks can load and unload more efficiently. 


NO REMOVABLE PARTS ... EASY TO MAINTAIN. DF-B 
equipment is installed as part of the freight car structure. 
There are no parts to lose or to be replaced. The few working 
parts are accessible for easy and fast maintenance. 


CONTROLLED, CUSHIONED PROTECTION. DF-B bulkheads, 
like all Evans damage-prevention devices, provide controlled 
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DFs EQUIPMENT 
... for controlled 
protection of lading 
in mechanical 


refrigerator, RB (insulated) 


and plain freight cars 
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RAILROADS AND SHIPPERS 


elasticity. The bulkhead gives with impact just as the wing 
of an airliner does, without permanent distortion or ‘‘set.’’ 


VIRTUALLY ELIMINATES DAMAGE. DF-B equipped cars 
handle lading with the famous Evans ‘‘Kid Glove Treatment.’’® 
Railroads save money on damage claims . replacement 
of damaged consignments by shippers is cut to a minimum. 


COSTS SHIPPERS NOTHING EXTRA. Shippers pay no extra 
charge for the use of DF-B equipped cars. Railroads have 
discovered that Evans-equipped cars create more business, 
bring in more revenue per year than common cars. And 
shippers can load cars to capacity—safely! 








ASK YOUR RAILROAD or write Evans Products Company, 
Dept. DR-6, Plymouth, Michigan. 
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Move the bulkheads anywhere you wish with minimum 
effort. They may be pivoted and laid against the car walls 
...or they may be moved easily and quickly to partition 
the lading at intervals along the car’s entire length, 
including doorway area. 


In a DF-B equipped car, lift trucks have plenty of room 
to maneuver for fast, efficient loading and unloading. Both 
bulkheads may be placed back to back, as shown, during 
loading of car. Bulkheads are out of the way, need not be 
handled until loading is completed. 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


RAILROAD LOADING 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Evans loading engineers are located coast to coast to help you cut 
shipping damage—an exclusive service from Evans. 


(Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
International Equipment Company, Montreal.) 
*DF is a registered trademark of Evans Products Company. 
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Base map copyrighted by Hearst Magazines. 


How to put a new pin on the map 


Serve your new market direct from the factory with TWA Air Freight. No need for a new 
distributor, warehousing, extra inventory, other expenses! You can even compete with local 
Suppliers in price and speed of delivery... with fast TWA Air Freight. Exclusive one- 
carrier service between 70 US. cities and 23 overseas trading centers with TWA SuperJets 
and Jetstream Express flights. Dependable, world-wide schedules no other airline can match. 
Almost anything goes TWA Air Freight... and often for less than by surface transportation. 


How modern is your distribution system? Look again...domestic and international 
air freight rates coming down! Call your nearest TWA Air Freight office today! 


~~ For free booklet on how to increase 

vue ~. ——=—~, ef! sales and profits, write S. C. Dunlap, 
LS Vice President, Trans World Airlines, 
= == Alf? FREIGHT 380 Madison Avenue. New York 17. N_Y. 
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Potential revenues of $5 billion a year make piggyback 
a tempting prize, so while they work with one hand to make 
the service grow, the railroads, truckers, and shippers fight 


among themselves to get a bigger slice. 


OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS, 
piggyback has been swelling like an 
lowa hog at harvest time. As recently 
as 1956, truck trailers were riding on 
only 4,000 railroad flatcars a week. 
So far this year, however, hard-work- 
ing loading crews have been averag- 
ing about 10,000 a week, hitting an 
even higher volume than they did in 
record-breaking 1960. What’s more, 
they were loading that annual $200 
million in revenues during a year in 
which total rail traffic was off by a 
dismal 15%. 

Adding to that high-balling per- 
formance, piggyback still was ac- 
counting for only 2% of all the na- 
tion’s rail carloadings. Even though 
roughly half of all rail loadings in- 
volve bulk products that cannot be 

9 piggybacked, it is clear that the new 
CC es - service still has a long way to grow. 
FOR THE PENNSY, piggyback is more profitable than any other service it And since the trailer-flatcar combina- 
offers. This year, it will bring in some 3% of the road’s total freight revenue. tion enables the railroads to charge 
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higher rates, piggyback’s contributions 
to total rail revenues already are run- 
ning far higher than the loading fig- 
ures Suggest. 

On many roads, moreover, piggy- 
back’s contributions are outrunning 
the industry figures. The Wabash 
Railroad, for example, counts on the 
new service for no less than 8% of all 
its freight revenues. At the Erie-Lack- 
awanna Railroad, Chairman Harry 
W. Von Willer feels that piggyback 
eventually will capture 60% of all rail 
shipments. 

If Von Willer is right, piggyback 
will do more than bring new profits 
and revenues to the hard-pressed 
rails. It also will enable them to save 
huge sums of money by cutting down 
on the unwieldy number of branch 
lines, switching lines, yards, and other 
expensive transportation bric-a-brac 
that now eat into their revenues. 

As all this suggests, the eventual 
rewards of piggybacking should run 
high indeed. Yet the new service still 
faces many bad stretches of track. 
Among them: the patchwork of serv- 
ice plans and complex rate regula- 
tions, and the confusing flood of un- 
standardized equipment coming from 
rival manufacturers out to take over 
a fast-growing market. 

But the biggest problem of all, of 
course, is the desperate struggle still 
going on between truckers and rails. 
Each of them wants to control the 
new service. Still at stake, then, is the 
answer to what 1s nothing less than a 
$5 billion (estimated annual revenues) 
question: Who, eventually, will get 
the bacon in piggybacking? 

One industrial group, the railroad 
equipment masufacturers, is already 
living high on the hog because of pig- 
gyback. General American Transpor- 
‘tation Corp., which produces and 
leases equipment, and North Ameri- 
can Car Corp., which just rents it out, 
never had a better year than 1960. 
For both, revenues hit new highs and 
profits rose. 

Railroad equipment manufacturers 
say that this year they will top the 
5,500 piggyback flatcars (average 
cost: $15,000) produced during 1960. 
They'll also ©. taking advantage of 
the big repicce:ent market, since 
nearly half of the piggyback fleet of 
13,200 flatcars is made up of short 
cars that can take only one trailer. 

The years ahead, not surprisingly, 
look even greener for the equipment 
makers. “By 1965,” says George O. 
Green, sales vice-president of Pull- 
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Profits from 
Piggyback 


Can piggyback save the railroads? Though 
piggyback cars cost more to buy, 


... they can be loaded up many more- 
times in the course of a year, 


... giving the railroad nearly four times 
as much mileage. 


And bringing it estimated revenues which 
are Six and a half times higher. 


Revenues 


man-Standard Division, Pullman, Inc., 
“piggyback carloadings will probably 
be up 30% to 40% from what they 
are today.” 

What is it that’s pushing piggyback 
to such heights of popularity? For one 
thing, of course, the service combines 


the best that both railroads and trucks 


have to offer—the railroads’ low-cost 


line haul cost plus the trucks’ flexi- 


bility. 


The all-important cut 


trailers—which means that 


way. 


To the railroads, piggyback looks 
increasingly good for still other rea- 
DUN'S REVIEW 


in direct 
manpower costs is particularly strik- 
ing. It takes only a five-man rail crew 
to handle a piggyback train of 100 
twenty 
trailers are moved by the manpower 
needed to take only one over the high- 


sons—not the least of which is the 
fact that after many lean years, it’s 
bringing them new business they need 
so desperately. 

Their successful assault on the lu- 
crative automobile delivery business, 
long held by haulaway truckers, is 
just one case in point. Back in 1958, 
the railroads moved only about 10% 
of the 4.3 million new cars produced. 
Today, industry executives predict 
that close to a quarter of the perhaps 
5.5 million cars produced this year 
will go out by rail. The greatest gains, 
of course, are coming in long-hauls of 
over 1,000 miles, where the railroads 
have already captured the  lion’s 
share. 

They may have a rough time hang- 
ing on to it, though, for their rivals 
are gnashing their teeth as they eye 
the rails’ fat prize. ““We’re beginning 
to see some ugly reactions to our suc- 
cess in winning back the business we 
lost to the truckers,’ admits President 
Wayne Johnston of the Illinois Cen- 
tral. “There’s been some violence 
against piggyback shipments—acid 
thrown on new automobiles, windows 
broken, and so on.” 

The reaction has been so ugly, in 
fact, that Congressman Oren D. Har- 
ris (D. Ark.) is sponsoring a bill to 
make damaging interstate shipments 
a Federal offense. 

The auto-makers aren't exactly 
happy, either, that they've become 
the target of letter-writing truck-driv- 
ers with time on their hands and 
trouble on their minds. Jimmy Hoffa, 
the Teamsters’ Union chief, claims 
that 15,000 truck drivers have been 
displaced. The barrage against the car 
companies, in consequence, has be- 
come so heavy that one of them 
drafted form letters to answer truck- 
men who say they've been piggy- 
backed into a corner. 

Even more worrisome to the auto- 
makers are the complaints from the 
trucking companies, prime customers 
of their truck divisions. One car man- 
ufacturer makes no secret of his nerv- 
ousness at seeing photos of his mod- 
els going piggyback. 

But in these profit-pinching times, 
Detroit can’t ignore piggyback’s big 
advantage—the low freight rates (see 
page 87). Haul-away truckers, for in- 
stance, get $268.32 for taking a car 
from South Bend, Ind., to San Fran- 
cisco. When it goes on a tri-level 
auto-rack railroad car, the charge is 
only $133.33. 

That Detroit is committed to con- 
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Our growing nation has growing need for efficient 

railroad transportation. To supply this need, the 

Burlington is investing $22,250,000 in new loco- 

motives and freight cars this year. This is the price 

of progress—a further expression of our confidence 
in the future. 


H.C. MURPHY, President 


BURLINGTON LINES 
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tinued piggybacking seems clear from 
the fact that the auto-makers are now 
revising their distribution center 
plans. They may even eliminate some 
regional assembly plants and supply 
more areas from fewer points. 

Hearing news like that, it's no 
wonder that Illinois Central's John- 
ston looks for a rosy future with pig- 
gyback. Last year alone, piggyback- 
ing brought in $1.8 million to the Ihi- 
nois Central, 25% more than in 
1959. 

New business is not the only bene- 
fit piggyback has brought to the rail 
lines. The total line-haul costs of 
piggyback shipments are only about 
|« a ton-mile in long-haul operations, 
and the railroads also get a lot more 
out of piggyback equipment than tra- 
ditional rolling stock. “A boxcar 
earns approximately $4,000 in rev- 
enue annually,” notes President Eu- 
gene F. Ryan of The Rail-Trailer 
Co., “but a piggyback flatcar, with an 
initial cost 50% higher, will produce 
six times as much revenue. Also, a 
boxcar is loaded only eighteen times 
a year, compared to the 105 times a 
truck trailer is loaded.” 

In addition, piggyback flatcars av- 
erage 175 miles a day, against only 
46 miles for the average freight car. 
On the New York Central, a boxcar 
is at work moving freight only about 
a sixth of the time that a piggyback 
flatear is busy. The Central’s 1,120 
Flexi-vans—wheel-less van-size con- 
tainers—are now in use on several 
steamship lines, as well as four other 
railroads. 

But though piggyback has done a 
lot for the railroads, it 1s still unclear 
what, if anything, it has added to 
profits. A new DUN’S REVIEW survey 
of 30 of the nation’s major rail lines 
shows that—whatever the gain in rev- 
enues—only a sixth of them find pig- 
gyback more profitable than other 
traffic. 

Certainly, in spite of a total invest- 
ment of $100 million in piggyback 
equipment, the railroads don’t seem 
to be clearing as much as the truckers 
are. “The railroad companies are get- 
ting a lot of increase in their Plan II 
piggyback,” admits a sales executive 
in a company which sells them mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of specialized 
piggyback equipment. “But they can’t 
match the truckers’ record. The 
trucking companies, after all, have 
cut costs completely in half with pig- 
gyback.” 

Just in themselves, the heavy in- 
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vestments to get piggyback going cut 
into its profitability. “Only if we don't 
count the cost of equipment, terminal 
facilities, and increased tunnel clear- 
ances,” says William E. Rachels, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad, “can we say that 
it's more profitable.” 

The Chesapeake and Ohio admits 
that its Plan II piggyback service (see 
box) has been costly. Most all rail- 


when they're listing the profit-produc- 
ers. “Our high-grade traffic in box- 
cars and our specialized equipment 
produces the most important rev- 
enues,” says President William H. 
Kendall of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad. “With piggyback, 
we ve gotten traffic that was moving 
by other carriers—but it’s not enough 
to make much of a showing in prof- 
its. 


roads, in fact, name other equipment 








How Piggyback Pays Off 


Who gets the bacon from piggyback? Whether it’s in the form of 
reduced costs or business diverted from competitors, the profit de- 
pends on which one of the five special “plans” is used. For one reason 
or another, only 58 of the 106 major railroads provide any piggy- 
back service at all, and just two of them offer all five plans. 


Under Plan I, the railroad carries the trailers of a for-hire trucker, 
who bills the shipper for door-to-door service at regular truck rates 
and pays the railroad a negotiated fee. The trucker can move out- 
size trailers across states that have lower-than-average limitations 
and, in addition, he saves labor costs of 10¢ a mile, fuel, state ton- 
mile taxes, licenses and tolls. So, even though they get long-haul 
freight business they’d otherwise miss out on, many railroaders con- 
sider Plan I “direct aid to the enemy” and charge it gives the truck- 
ers “absolute control of both markets and profits.”” Some 25 of them 
offer it nonetheless, and Railway Age figures that it produces 16% of 
al’ piggyback revenues. 


Under Plan II, the railroads go into the long-haul trucking business 
and give shippers door-to-door service—with their own trailers—at 
rates close to the truckers’. Now offered by 51 roads, it is not as 
profitable to them as the other Plans, but it brings in business—and 
55% of all piggyback revenue. 


Under Plan III, a favorite of railroads, shippers, and freight forward- 
ers, shipper-owned or leased trailers are piggybacked at a flat charge, 
whether they are loaded or empty. It’s one way of circumventing 
the cumbersome rate classification system, and railroads like it be- 
cause they get a 100% load factor. (Boxcars, in contrast, go empty 
40% of the time they’re on the rails.) Although it provides ohly 
7% of total piggyback revenues today, Plan III is growing fast and 
37 railroads now have it—though for-hire truckers, protesting to the 
ICC at this new competition, have gotten it suspended in some parts 
of the country. 


Under Plan IV, which otherwise is much like Plan III, the shipper 
or forwarder provides the piggyback flatcar as well as the trailers. 
Some 9% of piggyback revenues come from this Plan, now available 
on 28 rail lines which save a big capital investment in equipment. 


Under Plan V, the railroad and the for-hire trucker are partners and 
give joint service at joint rates. Unlike Plan I, it’s not limited to 
points within the trucker’s territory, and both can invade the terri- 
tory of other carriers. Today, 24 railroads have Plan V and it brings 
in 13% of all piggyback revenues. 
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Yet one transportation expert who 
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By Using the Weber Touch-Stencil System 


All Shipping Cartons at Gillette 


are Addressed by One Man! 


Greai savings result. Savings in manpower vitally needed in 


more productive positions. Savings in time, particularly dur- "Stencils and invoice forms prepared 


ing peak shipping periods, enabling customers throughout 
the United States to receive faster and more efficient service. 


Savings in costly addressing errors. 


At Gillette Safety Razor Company, a Weber label-size 


stencil is pre-tabbed over the addressee section on Gil- 

lette’s customer invoice forms. The invoices, with sten- Web er 
cils attached, are then fed through the tabulating ma- 
chine which cuts the stencil and addresses the invoice 
in one operation. The Tab-On stencil and invoice are MARKING SY STEMS 
then sent to the Shipping Department, where the sten- 

cil is quickly attached to a sturdy Web-O-Print hand- y 98 tn of her tis Vilas 
printer — ready to address an indefinite number of Sliven Pramaaect, itaais 7 
cartons just by touching them. 





Creators of Svstems and Equipment 
No order is completed until it’s been shipped, and for Addressing and Marking 
nothing gets shipped until it’s been addressed. What- 
ever paperwork method or material handling procedure | WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 
you now use, a Weber System can be tailored to your Dept. 30-F 
° Mount Prospect, Illinois 
requirements. 
. : Name 
Find out more about how you can save time and money 
in shipping the same as Gillette has. Send coupon for 
your free copy of our 16-page brochure which outlines es 
7 - 2 ° : idress__.___ 
the 7 famous Weber marking and addressing systems ~ 
e . . if _= 
now being used by the leaders in every industry. NPR NR A SE LO 


Position 


Company 


JUNE 1961 


together on automatic tab equipment, 


NEW 16-PAGE 
SYSTEMS BOOKLET 
No charge. 

Just mail the coupon. 
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Mid-America is well worth consid- 
ering for future plant expansion. 
Along the Illinois Central, you will 
find numerous advantages required 
for a profitable operation. And to 
assure successful plant operations, 
Illinois Central’s Industrial Devel- 
opment Department is ready and 
able to provide you with all of the 
information needed to select the 
most suitable location available. Ask 
us about... 


LABOR SUPPLY AND COST 
TAXES * RAW MATERIALS 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
TRANSPORTATION + ZONING 
LAND OPTIONS + UTILITIES AND FUEL 
MARKETS + EXISTING BUILDINGS 


An experienced staff with a wealth 
of helpful information is at your 
disposal to assist you in planning 
your plant expansion in confidence 
without obligation. 

For full information, phone or write 
J.S. Frost, Director of Industrial Development, 


135 E. 1ith Place, Chicago 5. 
Telephone WAbash 2-4811 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


MAIN LINE OF MID-AMERICA 














- auto-racks 


has dug into the data holds that the 
average piggyback car movement 
contributes much more than the av- 
erage boxcar movement, both in total 
dollars and in the percentage return 
on investment. And the Teamsters’ 
Hoffa insists that the railroads’ net 
earnings from piggyback flatcars with 
are about seven times 
more than the boxcars bring in. 

Certainly the auto-rack has several 
advantages over the boxcar, in which 
the rails used to move the few cars 
left to them before piggyback. An 
auto-rack costs only $20,000, for one 
thing—yjust a half as much as the 
three boxcars needed to move the 
same number of autos. The rack also 
requires less maintenance, can be 
loaded in about a tenth of the time, 
and, since the unit’s superstructure is 
removable, can be used as a flatcar, 
too. 

The Eastern lines, which are in 
much tighter straits than the rest, now 
look to piggyback to help pull them 
through. Piggyback freight on the re- 
cently merged Erie-Lackawanna hit a 
new high of $10 million (up 43% ) 
in 1960 in a year when the line as a 
whole lost $20 million. To Erie- 
Lackawanna’s President Milton G. 
McInnes, it is, not surprisingly, “the 
brightest spot in the business.” 

Both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the New York Central say that 
their other freight just isn’t as profit- 
able. “On business that we've han- 
died for years,” explains Pennsy 
Vice-President James W. Oram, “‘it’s 
very difficult to get rate increases. But 
since piggyback is new, we can tie it 
more closely to actual cosis.” 

Piggyback contributed 2.7% to 
the road’s total freight revenues last 
year. Oram looks for it to top 3% 
this year. 

The New York Central thinks that 
its piggyback operations, which in- 
volve wheel-less truck-size containers, 





What's “Piggyback’’? 


Originally applied to the move- 
ment of truck trailers on rail- 
road flatcars when it started back 
in the thirties, the term “piggy- 
back,” says the Association of 
American Railroads, now also 
encompasses. truck-type wheel- 
less vans as well. Auto-racks— 
technically not piggyback—are 
often referred to as such. 
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will rise even faster. Last year, they 
brought in 2.1% of total freight rev- 
enues, and the Central sees a figure 
between 3.5% and 4% for 1961, 
well above the 3% average antici- 
pated by the 25 surveyed railroads. 
“In piggybacking,” declares vice- 
president Arthur E. Baylis, “we’ve 
got a ‘better mousetrap’. As the serv- 
ice grows, the business created will be 
primarily new business.” 

Yet even the lines that are making 
money from piggyback find some of 
the Plans (see page 62) much more 
profitable than others. On the aver- 
age, they get only about twice as 
much for the complete door-to-door 
service under Plan II as they do just 
for providing the truckers with line- 
haul under Plan I. 

But for Plan I line-haul, the truck- 
ers pay only about one-fourth of the 
total fee that they get for door-to- 
door service, and Plan I piggyback is 
the one the rail executives like least. 
“It places the railroads at the mercy 
of the trucker,” says the Central's 
Baylis. “It’s the easiest to start, of 
course, but it’s the least value to us.” 


Out of the picture 


“Under Plan I,” Baylis points out, 
“the railroad merely performs a serv- 
ice for the trucker. It loses contact 
with customers at both ends.” 

The Central, incidentally, doesn't 
offer this plan. And the Pennsy, 
which piggybacked 36,836 trailers for 
common-carrier, truckers under Plan I 


last year, recently increased its 
charges for the service. 
To circumvent any more such 


moves, six major truckers this spring 
set up a new company, TOFC, Inc. 
This will provide piggyback service 
on the Erie-Lackawanna between Jer- 
sey City and Chicago. To button up 
the fifteen-year deal, the biggest of 
the six truckers, Spector Freight Sys- 
tem Inc., some time earlier had ac- 
quired $1.2 million of the railroad’s 
common stock, thus becoming one of 
its major stockholders. TOFC is also 
putting up some of the $1.8 million 
that Erie-Lackawanna is committed to 
spend on terminal facilities for piggy- 
back service. 

For truckers, there is a real advan- 
tage in Plan I. It costs about 35¢ to 
move a trailer over a mile of high- 
way. When depreciation charges, ter- 
minal expenses, and overhead are de- 
ducted, the actual out-of-pocket costs 
for the move come to about 25¢. The 
charge for piggybacking a trailer un- 
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A PIGGYBACK PIONEER, Rail Trail- 


er’s Ryan leases trailers to shippers. 





der Plan I, on the other hand, varies 
from about 18¢ to 20¢ a mile. 
So why don’t more truckers jump 
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on the piggyback train? A trucking | 


company president indicates the rea- 


son in a simple question. “What hap- | 
pens to me, he asks, “if I let all my | 
drivers go and I’m left at the mercy | 


of the railroad?” 


This suspicion is probably one of | 


the biggest roadblocks that stops the 


truckers from making much greater | 
use of Plan I. More immediate, how- | 


ever, are the effects of the Teamsters’ 
drive to derail piggyback. At present, 
their labor contracts bar all the major 
common-carrier truckers from using 
piggyback for anything but overflow 
traffic. If a trailer is piggybacked 
while a driver is idle, he gets full pay. 

Though many truckers consequent- 
ly approach Plan I gingerly, others 
use it whenever possible. They are 
all, however, united in their opposi- 
tion to Plan IIL. “The railroads claim 
they re using piggyback to get back 
business that shippers now haul in 
their own truck fleets,” says Fred 
Thompson, vice-president of the 
Western Express Co., Cleveland. 
“But they're really just adding steam 
to private carriage, since under Plan 
[11, shippers’ trailers move cut-rate.” 

Still, the truckers are saving their 
most insistent opposition for Plan II, 
which puts the railroads into closer 
competition with them than ever be- 
fore. “We're not opposed to piggy- 
back itself,” says Welby M. Frantz, 
executive vice-president of giant East- 
ern Express, Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 
“But we're deeply disturbed by the 





way it’s putting the railroads into the | 


long-haul trucking business.” 
The truckers have other beefs as 
well. As it has for decades. 
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DONT GET TRAPPED 















































Many areas offer an ample work 


BAIT: force for industry. 
- But wh th t of traini 
TRA P eine f smactaintntnmaty rd a 


AVOID THIS TRAP! In WESTern PENNsylvania, not only is 
there an ample work force, but a unique training program—at no 
cost to industry —for developing the particular skills required. 


For details, send coupon to 


WEST PENN 
POWER 


an operating unit of ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM 


WESTern 


PEN Neylvania 





WEST PENN POWER 
Area Development Department 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Phone: TEmple 7-3000 


(area code 412) 
Yes, I'd like details about WESTern PENNsylvania’s pre-production 


training program. 


Name Title 
Company 
Address 


Telephone 


State. Bee 
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SHOULD IT SELL 
OR 
RENDER SERVICE 


Should a product be designe ‘d 
to sell or render service? Thats 
a good question and our answer 
to it is “Yes. 

Of course we design our prod- 
ucts to sell. We wouldt stay in 
business long if we didnt. 

However, before we start de- 
signing a new product, we go 
to all sorts of trouble to find 
out what our customers need. 
This policy has made it possible 
for us to originate many new 
products. 

We're proud that we designed, 
built and marketed the first hand 
pallet truck for use with double 
faced pallets. Our leadership in 
the field of narrow aisle in- 
dustrial electric trucks stems 
from the fact that we were first 
to offer a truck that would op- 
erate in six foot aisles. Recently, 
we designed a truck that will 
move in any one of four direc- 
tions from a standing start. In 
so doing, we opened up a whole 
new market for narrow aisle 
equipment. 

Each of these products was 
designed to do a job that had 
never been done before! 

But selling our customers the 


products they need is only part 
of the RAYMOND story. We re 
guided by three principles: In- 


novation, quality, service. We try 
to be first with a fine product and 
assure our customers of service 
through a nationwide network of 
qualified maintenance personnel. 

Perhaps youd like to see what 
we ve done for others. If so, drop 
us a note on your letterhead 
and we'll send you case histories 
about companies like your own. 
If you have a material handling 
problem, we'd like to hear about 
it. Solving it might give us an- 
other “First”! 





RAYMOND 


—_ 





® 


Originator and World’s Largest 
Builder of Narrow Aisle Trucks 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
4637 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. | 
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freight moves across the nation from 
East to West. Many piggybacked 
trailers are now ending up on the 
West Coast with no return load. As 
a result, “gypsy piggybacking’—an 
illegal operation—has recently blos- 
somed, and spurious organizations, 
posing as legal non-profit shippers’ 
associations, are taking business away 
from the for-hire truckers by auction- 
ing off Eastbound shipments to the 
highest bidder, regardless of the Gov- 
ernment-prescribed rate structure. 





Express to profits 
The truckers and railroads may 
gripe about piggyback, even while 
they're sinking money into it, but 
there’s one group that sees it only as 
a clear track to fresh savings. That is 
the nation’s shippers. Their custom- 
ers, More inventory-conscious than at 
any time since the war, are clamoring 
for faster, more frequent deliveries, 
so it’s not surprising that shippers use 
piggybacked trailers, which roll coast 
to coast in as little as 84 hours, com- 
pared to the ten-day boxcar run. 

Piggyback’s efficiency shows up 
right from the start of the operation. 
The train of flatcars is already wait- 
ing for the trailer, which is swung 
aboard in a minute or two. In the 
Pennsy’s Kearney, N.J., yards, the 
average piggyback train is ready to 
go about three hours after the first 
loaded trailer arrives. 

And during the long-haul, a piggy- 
back shipment doesn’t get snarled in 
intermediate switching yards. A box- 
car going from New York to San 
Francisco, for instance, may spend 
two days just getting through the 
Chicago switching yards. In contrast, 
a piggybacked trailer that needs 
switching gets through in only two 
hours, since trucks are used to move 
the trailers between flatcars. The New 
York Central is just one of several 
lines that’s keeping out of the yards 
by running shorter and faster all- 
piggyback trains that need not be 
broken up till the trailers reach their 
common destination. “But when it 
gets down to a train of twenty trail- 
ers, notes Frank M. Macomber, of 
the Chicago rail consultant firm, 
A. T. Kearney & Co., “the cost is 
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PICKING THE RIGHT 
LOCATION FOR YOUR PLANT? 


TO MAKE MONEY, we mean! 
SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY mokes a dif- 


ference. Specific information on markets, 
labor, buildings, financing, transporta- 
tion, in confidence. 


Mark D. Ewing, Mgr. Area Development 
Dept. D-D 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC CO. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 




















This 
Hopper 
on your truck 


CAN 

CUT HANDLING © 
COSTS 
90% 


One man with a lift truck can 
cut handling time and effort 
in half with Roura self-dump- 
ing hoppers. Pull a latch and 
the Hopper automatically 
dumps itself, rights itself, locks 
itself. Thousands are now in 
use handling scrap metal, hot 
forgings—any bulk material or 
component parts. Eight sizes, 
14 to 4 yards capacity—made 
of steel plate, stainless or gal- 
vanized. Standard models 
shipped from stock. 








DUMPS ITSELF 





RIGHTS ITSELF 


haa 


LOCKS ITSELF 


Rov iA 





Dumping 





about the same as over-the-highway.” | j 
There’s another time-saver in pig- | | Re OPRET ae 
gyback, too. Trailers need less brac- | 7 ites NA tenn ie el | 
° $s c § 
ing than boxcars to prevent damage, | | “ANT MO nn Cl ggall 
A toh bout 20% | ti | coupon to your letterhead and mail to | 
and it takes about 20% less time to 
pops ad ogee ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. | 
load each ton. The trailer tires, cush- | | 
; 1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
ioned underframes, and tie-down | Loo UW cneiitainaniiiaaseniens ieanaue’ 
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Got a shipment going hundreds of miles? Get it out [OU 


by 9 A.M....it arrives the same day! Got a shipment 
going about 50 miles? Ship it out around 9 A.M.... 
it’s there by noon! 


Whatever the destination of your shipment, chances 
are, a Greyhound is going there anyway...vright to 
the center of town. Greyhound travels over a million 
miles a day! No other public transportation goes to 
so many places—so often. 


You can ship anytime. Your packages go on regular 


CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND 
BUS TERMINAL TODAY...OR MAIL 
THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 


GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 
Dept.F-36,140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on Greyhound 


Package Express service...including rates and routes. We 
understand that our company assumes no cost or obligation. 

















Greyhound passenger buses. Greyhound Package NAME TITLE 

Express operates twenty-four hours a day...seven COMPANY 

days a week...including weekends and holidays. ADDRESS PHONE 

What’s more, you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid ome ane oneee a 
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..-or open a charge account. 


IT’S THERE IN HOURS...AND COSTS YOU LESS! 
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Kalamazoo Speed Trucks 
and l'ractors cut your costs 
in plant, yard, warehouse 


A man on foot is a big expense. Pulling a 
dolly .. 
job that calls for mobility, his ‘foot work’ 


. carrying a tool kit... doing any 


will average $2.50 an hour in non-produc- 
tive cost. 

SPEED-TRUCKS END THIS DRAIN, 
SAVE YOU $2.10 PER HOUR 

Amortized over five years, and used on a 
single shift, Speed Trucks cost just 15¢ 
to 17.2¢ an hour. Operation, including 
fuel and maintenance, amounts to 22¢ 


g] 


‘ 





per hour averaged over 5 years. You thus 
move men, materials, equipmentora tra iler- 
train for less than 40¢ an hour and save 
$2.10. Multiple-shift use materially in- 
creases these dramatic savings. 
LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN AVAILABLE 
Kalamazoo Speed Trucks are available 
under a variety of lease arrangements 
that allow ‘expensing’ of the total invest- 
ment. Details can be worked out through 
your local Kalamazoo representative. 


FREE: Ask your secretary to drop us a note 


requesting, ““The high cost of shoe leather. 


°° r 


rhis 


booklet outlines the utility and savings of Speed 


Trucks in detail. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1827 Reed St. Kalamazoo. Mich., U.S.A. 
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24-trailer trains 
Macomber. 


EVEN THE SHORT 


pay off, says Kearney’s 


hitches absorb most of the shocks 
that piggybacked loads sustain from 
sudden stops or starts. Damage to 
shipments, in fact, is running under a 
tenth the damage rate that boxcar 
shipments rack up. Almost all of the 
$120 million that the rail lines paid 
out in damage claims last year went 
for goods that had been shipped in 
boxcars. 

Still, the shipper who uses Plan | 
or Il usually has to settle for these 
benefits alone. Only rarely can he 
chop his actual freight bill. 

The shippers who are really slicing 
the bacon thick with piggyback are 
the ones who have their own—or 
leased—trailers. Then, with Plan III 
or IV, they get not only faster deliv- 
eries, dwindling damage, and lower 
inventories, but lower freight charges 
as well. American Cyanamid Co., for 
instance, is knocking about $5 a ton 
off the shipping costs it had when it 
trucked loads from New York to 
Chicago. 

Since a trailer goes in Plan III or 
[IV for a flat charge—$952 for two, 
for instance, from Chicago to the 
West Coast—the savings can be sub- 
stantial on a high-rated commodity. 
The railroads, however, charge for 
returning empty trailers. Only ship- 
pers with return loads for their trail- 
ers get all the advantages. 

Those who don’t have return loads 
—including some who dont own 
trailers—are turning to one-way trail- 
er leasing. 

Still, there are tight rules under 
Plans III and IV. The shipper learns 
that he can ship only two commodi- 
ties in the two-trailer load that goes 
on one flatcar—and neither one can 
take up more than 60% of the total 
weight of the entire shipment. 

So if a shipper has only one prod- 
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Monroe Calculating + bia hain shied at Bristol, Virginia, covers 200,000 square feet, penn fy 1,400 people, uses about 
430,000 kilowatt hours of electricity per month. Monroe’s room-to-grow site includes 33 acres 


nicki Are Young, Learn Quickly, 


Turnover is Under 1% 
Says Monroe Calculating Machine Co. of its plant 


When Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Division of 
Litton Industries, chose Bristol, Virginia, for its new plant, 
eyebrows were raised at the thought of unskilled labor pro- 
ducing complex business machines. But from the very start, 
manpower has been one of the plant’s greatest assets. These 
young, vigorous Virginians learn quickly, via on-the-job 
training, and efficiently operate screw machines, drill presses, 
milling machines, cutting machines and machine tools of 
all kinds. 


Monroe’s Virginia employees are conscientious, depend: ible 





Easily trained through use of on-the-job apprentice 
system, Monroe’s Virginia employees are highly pro- 


ductive. Nearby Washington County Technical School and happy with their work, as indicated by a turnover of 
is excellent source for young technical workers. less than 1°%. ‘These men and women average 28 to 35 years 


of age, live within a 15 to 20 mile radius of the plant. Absen- 
teeism is low. Employees take pride in their work. 
Is Monroe satisfied with its Virginia location? Best proof 


/ is that five years after opening the plant, they nearly doubled 
its size. Employment and production have tripled. And 
instead of just one product, the Virginia plant now manu- 


factures a wide variety of calculators, adding and accounting 
machines, and data processing equipment. 

Let us tell you more about the high productivity, the 
dependability of people in Virginia . . . and about the many 
other advantages offered by this state. In confidence, phone, 
wire or write 


C. M. NICHOLSON, JR., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 


‘ie r Park. a “Sgr to sg _ Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
onroe’ Ss 5- cre ir wit SWimming poo or ond Economic Development 





employees, is also made available to churches or civic ; 
groups for special occasions. Employees enjoy recrea- Room 803-DR, State Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 
tion. Monroe is known as good neighbor to the Phone: Mllton 4-4111, Ext. 2255 


community. 






You, too,can find these... and many 
other great competitive advantages in 
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GROWING... 
and growing FAST. PASTE 
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For complete information 
on SEABOARD TOFC service: 
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an Manager TOFC Traffic 
2) AUBURNDALE = Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
—= 3600 West Broad Street 
Richmond 13, Va. 
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uct, or too small a volume moving to The Shortest Distance Is 


the same point at the same time, he 
cant jump on this wagon. “What 
happens to the shipper who has a 
plant that makes a single product?” 
asks the transportation director of 
one of the biggest chemical compa- 
nies. “If he wants to piggyback he must 
join a shippers’ association.” 

The shippers’ associations and the 
freight forwarders are, in fact, the 
ones who get the most from Plans III 
and IV, both in direct cost reduction 
and better service. They can assemble 
shipments of various kinds from 
many shippers and combine them to 
meet the commodity _ limitations. 
Freight forwarders are in a particu- 
larly enviable spot. They charge their 
customers truck-competitive rates ac- 
cording to the commodity moved. 
Then, regardless of what it is, all they 
plunk down with the railroad is a flat, 
low fee. 

A real profit-producer for Presi- 
dent Morris Forgash of United States 
Freight Co., the nation’s largest 
freight forwarder, piggyback now ac- 
counts for 20% of the company’s for- 
warding revenues. And when high- 
balling, roller- bearing piggyback 
trains come along, Forgash says he'll 
be giving 48-hour coast-to-coast serv- 
ice—and challenging the airlines. 

To Forgash—and many another 
forwarder, shipper, trucker, and rail- 
road man—piggybacking has become 
a favorite pastime. Looking at the , ; 
costs it saves, and the future it prom- With Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes 
ee ae ae ee eee Traveling cranes deliver the goods directly, from point to 
point within your plant or warehouse, or even from one build- 
ing to another. 

They move masses of material faster, more efficiently -speed 
up production—because they travel over obstacles, not around 
them. And they leave passageways, work areas, and grounds 
free of moving equipment, with greater safety for your em- 
ployees and materials. 

Best of all, traveling cranes allow you to increase your use- 
able storage capacity by eliminating aisles, and enabling you 
to store material up to the beams. 

Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes with auxiliary hoists are 
not merely handling devices, but versatile, highly engineered 
machine tools that contribute directly to increased production 
and profits. You'll find them ideally suited for your production 
and storage requirements. Write for complete details on how 
Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes will improve your profit 
picture. 


Member of Electric Overhead Crane Institute 
America’s Most Complete Line of Cranes and Hoists 


en BR GHEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 


RAILVANS go by highway or track, 
bringing new business to the C&O. 2962 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 
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Rock 
! Island 


Push-button yards 


-- another goed reason for shipping Rock Island 


With freight trains highballing at near maximum speeds for existing 
equipment, reductions in shipping time must come from something 
other than increased train speed. The Rock Island has found one 
answer in automation...push-button yards that have drastically cut 
average classification time for freight movements. This achievement 
of modern electronics and communications advances your freight 
hundreds of miles, means faster deliveries, less damage, and better 
car location service. 

Push-button yards are but one reason why the Rock Island is known 
as the railroad of planned progress. In addition, split-second commu- 
nications; better, faster piggyback service with ramps that blanket the 


system; strategically located direct interchanges; experienced, © a "9 


conscientious personnel; and modern, trouble-free equip. 
ment all add up to fast, efficient shipping. 
Your Rock Island representative will be glad | 
to help you put this effective combination 
to work for you. Call him. “i 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The railroad of planned progress 
. geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 5 








TRUCKING 


Truckers who once built their businesses on freight 

taken from the railroads now find their own revenues being 
eroded by a sinister and elusive enemy—the cut-rate 

“gray market”’ operator, adept at dodging ICC regulation. 





Lhe High Road and the Low 


EVERY FOURTH TRUCK rolling 
along the nation’s highways today is 
breaking the law. That, at any rate, is 
the conclusion of state highway offi- 
cials after a recent week-long road- 
block check in nearly a score of states. 
In some states, two out of every three 
trucks checked had been paying about 
as much attention to the statute books 
as they would to a beatnik hitch- 
hiker. 

These shady truckers, who thrive 
on business stolen from the regulated, 
for-hire carriers, aren’t simply violat- 
ing speed or truck-weight regulations. 
Their specialty is evasion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act ban on phony 
truck leasing arrangements and bogus 
SHARKIE'S buy-and-sell deals. And most of the 
time they get away with it. 

Bona fide truckers who see their 
business being snatched away are un- 
derstandably bitter. “The term ‘gray 
area,’”’ declares Welby M. Frantz, 
executive vice-president of Eastern 
Express, Inc., “is just a polite term 
for bootlegging.” 

Incensed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's failure to crack 
down effectively on the “gray market” 
truckers, some trucking groups do not 
hesitate to accuse the ICC of a delib- 
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erate hands-off policy. Listen to John 
A. Hobson, president of the Mobile 
Housing Carriers Conference: “More 
than 90% of the makers of mobile 
homes are transporting their product 
illegally—but our complaints to the 
Commission haven't yet resulted in a 
single prosecution.” 

The ICC denies that last charge. 
“We're determined to do all we can,” 
insists Commissioner Charles A. Webb, 
“to stamp out every form of black 
market operation in every mode of 
surface transportation. But the Com- 
mission doesn’t have the money or the 
manpower to make illegal transporta- 
tion as rare as counterfeiting or as 
illegal as bootlegging.” 

[legal freight transport isn’t con- 
fined to the phony truckers. A lot of 
it is riding along, like a tramp in a 
boxcar, in the vans of legitimate 
truckers who are supposed to be haul- 
ing other goods. 

Barred from hauling any traffic but 
agricultural products, but free to 
charge whatever that particular traffic 
will bear, many exempt for-hire truck- 
ers are handling anything and every- 
thing from axes to zippers. Other 
operators will “buy” a load of goods 
from a shipper and “sell” it to the 
consignee at the other end. Actually, 
of course, what they're doing is trans- 
porting cargo at illegal rates. Some 
manufacturers’ truck fleets, which are 
also permitted to compete for agricul- 
tural products, are going beyond these 
and competing for general commodi- 
ties at cut rates. The gypsies of the 
highway—the _ have-truck-will-travel 
boys who never bother to register at 
all with the [CC—were never busier 


OF EVERY HUNDRED trucks checked in highway roadblocks, an average of 25 
are breaking the law, stealing business from regulated for-hire truckers. 
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IN GOD 


With labor costs high-balling ahead and revenues in a Stall, the 
truckers currently must keep their fleets rolling on the thinnest profit 


Margins in years. 





Profits as % of Revenues 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


than they are today. And competition 
is pushing even some regulated for- 
hire truckers into handling freight at 
illegal rates. The battle for the trans- 
portation dollar is becoming a free- 
for-al] in the “gray area” where the 
rules are hard to enforce. 

Lately, management in the severely 
regulated railroads and trucking com- 
panies has waked up with a bang to 
what is happening. “Today in the 
transportation industry,” says Benja- 
min F. Biaggini, vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, “the cen- 
tral issue is no longer truck vs. rail, or 
rail vs. water, or truck vs. water. It 1s 
regulated carriage vs. unregulated car- 
riage, which has grown in the span of 
just a few years from an innocent- 
looking infant into a monster.” Dur- 
ing the past decade, the Southern 
Pacific and its connecting carriers lost 


WE TRUST 


i Ao By ags S ope 
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Profit Margins of Trucking Companies 


1955 
*As a percentage of total revenues before Federal income taxes 
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$29 million in revenues to unregu- 
lated truckers on perishables alone. 

Tough competition from operators 
in the gray area has hit the regulated 
for-hire truckers even harder. Testify- 
ing this spring before a Senate com- 
mittee, James F. Fort, counsel for the 
American Trucking’ Associations, 
Inc., declared that illegal trucking 
operators are actually driving the 
regulated truckers to bankruptcy. The 
ATA reports that about one-third of 
all Class I and If common carrier 
truckers failed to show any profit in 
1960. 

During the past few years the regu- 
lated for-hire truckers, almost all of 
whom employ union drivers, have 
seen their labor costs soar. With each 
increase in union wages, the unorgan- 
ized owner-driver with modern equip- 
ment gains strength. Without the route 
and rate restrictions of the regulated 
trucker, he can under-cut the regu- 
lated trucker. This is especially true 
in bidding for exempt commodities— 
and even for non-exempt freight, if 
the shipper isn’t too fastidious about 
ICC rules and regulations. 

Both the ICC and the transporta- 
tion industry use the term “gray area”’ 
to cover all the activities, both unlaw- 
ful and questionable, that are used to 
evade regulation. Actually, in the 
Commission’s view, there should be 
no intermediate area between lawful 
transportation (regulated or unregu- 
lated) and unlawful transportation. 

If all the facts about an operation 
were known, the Commission points 
out, it should fall into one category or 
the other. However, legality of many 
borderline activities is difficult to pin- 

continued on page 78 
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How Flying Tigers’ New Swingtail-44 





can deliver the lowest rates in airfreight history 


FASTEST HANDLING ON THE GROUND 


New swingtail design cuts hours off old-fashioned 
forklift loading and unloading. The tail assembly of 
the giant Canadair Turbo-Prop Jet jack-knifes open 
.. the big plane backs up to a loading dock... special 
conveyors whisk your cargo in and out in less time 
than it takes to refuel! Less time on the ground 
means less costs to us, more savings to you. 


GREATEST CAPACITY 


The world’s first real airfreighter carries a carload 
more than any other cargo plane! One Swingtail-44 


THE ONLY TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINE SPECIALIZING IN AIRFREIGHT 
.- SOON WITH CANADAIR SWINGTAIL-44 TURBO-PROP JETS a 
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carries 65,000 pounds—44% more than any other 
commercial airfreighter. Ten of these new Flying 
Tiger planes can actually fly more ton miles in one 
year than all U.S. airlines flew domestically in 1960! 
More capacity means less cost per ton mile, more 
savings to you. 


The day of the Big Breakthrough is almost here. 
But the era of the Airfreight Specialist — Flying 
Tigers — is already here. Freight-only overnight serv- 
ice, door-to-door deliveries, nationwide teletype 
tracking system: these services from the world’s old- 
est all-cargo airline make it best for your business. 
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Chessie's special-purpose 
better protection, faster 
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Chessie’s wide range of special-purpose cars 
includes insulated Compartmentizers (above), Chessie’s 5,100-mile network serves the industrial corridor 
Damage-Free cars and Quick-Loaders, covered of America...offers nation-wide service through direct con- 
hoppers and hooded gondolas. nection with other leading railroads. 
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cars give you 
handling, bigger loads! 





Development pioneer and owner of one of the largest 
fleets of specialized equipment, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way continues its acquisition of special cars for the special 
needs of its customers. Today, one out of every five of 
Chessie’s nearly 40,000 modern merchandise freight cars 
is especially designed or equipped. They include a wide 
variety of tailored-to-use boxcars, gondolas, hoppers and 
flat cars...all offering important transportation savings. 


When your raw materials, components or commodities 
find application in C&O special-purpose cars, you can 
benefit from easier, faster loading and unloading... better 
protection... more compact shipments...reduced dunnage 
... greater capacity loads. And, in any car on The Chessie 
Route, your shipment is under the constant surveillance 
of CLIC, Car Location Information Center. This miracu- 
lous combination of electronic tape, teletype and alert 
people furnishes a dependable up-to-the-minute report Ae ; : : 
on your car. ee Ree 


al 


Your resourceful C&O representative will welcome an This hooded gondola protects coiled steel from 





° — . weather; is fitted with special cradle structure 
opportunity to prove the advantages of shipping via The which eliminates need for dunnage, facilitates 


Chessie Route. loading and unloading. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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continued from page 74 
point, and in many cases it hasn't yet 
been resolved in the courts. For in- 
stance, the leasing of trucks—the 
most common and complicated activi- 
ty in the gray area—is so new that it 
is scarcely covered in the Interstate 
Commerce Act and is still being de- 
bated both in hearings and in the 
courts. 

Is it proper, for instance, to rent 
out a driver as well as a truck? Are 
the truckers who buy and sell cargoes 
breaking the law? The legality of these 
and other gray-area activities rests 
with the ICC, and its interpretations 
are frequently appealed to the courts. 

In addition to the gray area of 
shady and questionable operations, 
there is, of course, what ICC Com- 
missioner Webb calls the “black area” 
of clearly definable violations of the 
law. “Many carriers of exempt agricul- 
tural commodities,” says Webb, “‘han- 
dle non-exempt products with no pre- 
tense of legality. Many intrastate and 
local truckers disregard State and zone 
boundaries. There are private carriers 
who don’t even attempt to camouflage 
illegal return movements. And finally, 
there are regulated for-hire truckers 
whose operations, territorially and 
commodity-wise, are as black as the 
ace of spades. But the black area of 
transportation operations is much 
easier to cope with than the gray.” 

Rising costs of operating company 
truck fleets are pushing many com- 
panies over the edge into the gray 
area, as they try to eliminate empty 


HARD-HIT by the reduced rates that railroads have put through for carrying 
new cars, haulaway truckers are being pushed close to the brink of bankruptcy. 


back-hauls. Companies that operate 
their own trucks are barred by the 
ICC, of course, from a number of ac- 
tivities. They are forbidden to rent a 
truck to another shipper or to a com- 
mon carrier for the back-haul. And 
they may not enter an agreement to 
own or lease equipment jointly with 
another shipper who has shipments 
moving in the opposite direction. 

So, to develop loads for the back- 
haul, more and more companies are 
turning when possible to suppliers 
located near their major customers. 
As ICC Chairman Everett Hutchinson 
points out, “When a private carrier is 
unable to utilize his equipment fully 
by transporting raw materials or sup- 
plies on the return haul, he is often 


compelled to resort to some form of 
questionable for-hire operation to 
bring his transportation costs below 
the rates charged by regular for-hire 
Carriage.” 

In many manufacturing companies 
today, the top brass are undoubtedly 
unaware that their subordinates are 
violating the law by their activities in 
or on the fringes of the gray area. But 
apparently some manufacturers are 
becoming edgy about the legality of 
their truck fleet operations. 

“Never before have we been flooded 
with as many requests for information 
on how to stay legal as during the 
past few months,” declares Vincent 
O’Donnell, managing director of the 

continued on page 87 





Hasenpfeffer on the Highways 


In the past year or two, the “gray area”’ 
in trucking operations, which includes 
questionable as well as downright il- 
legal operations, has been spreading at 
an alarming rate. Maj. Gen. (Ret.) John 
P. Doyle, staff director of the Senate 
Commerce Committee’s Transportation 
Study Group, pinpointed the reasons in 
a recently released 732-page study that 
is sure to help shape legislation on 
Capitol Hill this year. Here are some 
excerpts from a recent statement by 
Gen. Doyle on the “gray area” problem: 

“In the first place, while what we 
call ‘illegal transportation’ may vio- 
late a law or regulation, it isn’t con- 
sidered by the general public or by 
many of our legislators as a crime in- 
volving turpitude. To them, it is like 
the prohibition law or some of our 
well-known blue laws. Many other- 
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wise-honest shippers are perfectly 
willing to wink an eye or even seek out 
the illegal carrier. 

“Second in importance is the double- 
barrelled problem of inadequate en- 
forcement and inadequate penalties. 
If we are going to make hasenpfeffer, 
we must first catch a rabbit, and if 
we're going to put even a dent in il- 
legal transportation, we have to catch 
enough violators to make them all 
think twice before they flout the law. 

“Penalties that are little more than 
a slap on the wrist will never work so 
long as the violator shows an over-all 
profit and feels no shame. Nominal 
fines are considered a normal business 
expense, except for tax purposes. In 
addition to sharply graduated fines for 
repeated violations, there should be 
jail sentences for those responsible in 
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management. Suspension and revoca- 
tion of interstate operating authority 
are probably the most potent tools we 
could use. 

“The third problem concerns the in- 
convenience in using regulated for- 
hire truckers. Many shippers have 
complained to us that these carriers 
are limited to specific commodities, 
routes, and so on. Unless we enable 
legal carriers to furnish high-quality 
transportation, under the most con- 
venient conditions, we can’t expect to 
put an end to illegal operations. 

“Finally, illegality thrives on igno- 
rance and concealment of the facts. 
For one reason or another, the pro- 
jected U.S. census of transportation 
has never been taken. We need to 
know what moves where, when, and 
how.” 
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SMART MOVE FOR A BUSINESS IN MOTION 


Expansion-minded businessmen everywhere are turning to smartly styled, pre-engineered Stran-Steel buildings—and no 
wonder! These quality-built modulars fit any site, suit any function and keep costs in line, too. Their colorful exteriors— 


peelproof, protective Stran-Satin coatings—really last, and make these pace-setting build- 
ings welcome neighbors in any community. Inside, roomy work and sales areas lend them- 
selves to quick, economical expansion or conversion. And Stran-Steel structures go upina 
fraction of the usual time, cost as little as $5 per square foot, complete from slab up! Your 
dealer makes it extra easy to plan, put up and pay for them, too, thanks to his Stran-Steel 
‘package deal’’—which even includes one-stop financing. Call him today. He's listed in 
the Yellow Pages under Steel Buildings or Buildings, Steel. Or mail the handy coupon. 
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STEEL 


Buildings for Modern Business 





CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TO STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. DOR-10, DETRO/T 29, MICHIGAN 





_Phone 























Please send complete literature on Name 

Stran-Steel Buildings in Stran- 

Satin Color. I’m interested in a  Company_ 

building approximately __ Address_ 

ft. by ft. to be used 

for City Zone____ 


Title 








County 





___. State 





STRAN-STEEL 1S A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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From Portland to San Francisco is a tough run for trailer trucks. 
On this route of twisting coastline, mountain grades and city traffic, 
fast-growing Consolidated Freightways, Inc., uses Clark-built BROWN 
trailers. The BROWN units have ““Cushionair” suspension to eliminate 
dangerous cargo shifting, stop breakage of fragile cargo. And this 
versatile, highly mobile equipment increases legal payloads 500 Ib. 
or more on every trip. 


Mobility: 


Clark’s New Concept for Cutting 


Distribution Costs 


At a newly-completed California electronics plant, 
five trucks are pulled up at the shipping room door. The 
drivers are pitching pennies on the dock, waiting for 
their loads. It is 3:45 P.M. on a Tuesday afternoon, but 
it could be nearly any afternoon for it happens day after 
day. For although more than $1,000,000 in additional 
capital investment went into automation for machine 
tools, once the product is off the assembly line, there is 
no continuous method of materials handling to keep 
the output constantly moving to the customer. This is 
a typical case of shipping-room bottleneck. 

At a southern gravel pit the Company’s crawler- 
loader clanks along at 3 mph to a distant stockpile 





where half a dozen trucks wait for a load of special 
material. Every 4,000 ft. trip takes 15 minutes. Yet 
time and motion study have cut the mining and screen- 
ing costs to the bone. 


In both cases, the breakdown in efficiency comes 
when the distribution process starts. Direct labor sav- 
ings are offset by the hidden indirect costs of interrupted 
or delayed materials handling. 

In Southern Michigan, a vigorous manufacturer of ' 


machinery for nearly all kinds of materials handling, 
the Clark Equipment Company, is building its business 
on aconcept that strikes at these distribution cost leaks. 
That concept is Mobility. 

Mobility, to Clark, means the rapid, easy, efficient, 
continuous movement of materials, products and people 
to another stage of usefulness. 

Mobility is the antithesis of waiting and waste. It 
means timing—timing of products and people so there 
is nO loss of momentum between the stages of distribu- 
tion. It means using space more efficiently—more goods 
in less area; using cubic area rather than square area. 

Mobility, says Clark, is the bridge between creation 
and utilization. 


An efficient “‘Carbon Pile’’ Clark electric fork lift truck keeps this 
Johnson Wax production line on schedule. Here, the Clark truck 
delivers cases of cartons and removes cases of filled bottles and cans 
from the end of the line. At other manufacturing stages, the lift truck 
stacks cases in the warehouse, moves them into trucks and railway 
cars. The filling machinery is said to be the fastest of its kind in the 
world, therefore, needs fast, mobile materials handling equipment. 


Michigan and Brown are trademarks of Clark Equipment Company 


At a Southern gravel pit, a Clark-MICHIGAN tractor shovel fills a 
14-ton dump truck in two bucket-fulls. Time elapsed from first bucket 
bite to heaped load: 90 seconds! The Clark-built Michigan tractor 
shovel has 114 times the capacity of the next largest tractor shovel 
available, so one machine and one operator do the work of two or 
more smaller ones, saving every day on labor and maintenance 
costs, cutting original investment. 


It can be translated into hard business economics by 
turning back to the two case histories referred to at 
the start. 

Clark provided three more modern fork-lift trucks, 
two with special handling attachments to be assigned 
exclusively to the shipping room of the electronics 
manufacturer. Scheduled loading throughout the day 
eliminated both daily and month-end shipping peaks 
and balanced the workload. Two shipping room em- 
ployees who had been idle part of the day but often 
worked overtime to complete shipments, were freed 
for work in other departments. 

In the gravel pit, a new Clark-built Michigan tractor 
shovel, mounted on rubber tires, now makes the trip to 
the stockpile that used to take 15 minutes in just 2 
minutes. That adds up to seven or eight additional truck 
loads a day with no change in mining or processing pro- 
cedures. In dollars, it means $200 a day in additional 
income. 

For modern, mobile handling of all kinds of mate- 
rials, in plants and between plants, in warehouses and 
mines, in construction industry and building trades, 
Clark Equipment builds a tremendous range of ma- 
chines... fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks, towing 
tractors and straddle carriers . . . tractor shovels, dozers, 
scrapers, and loggers. . . truck trailers and truck bodies 
... over 300 models and sizes. 

All are capable of Moving 
Mountains of your product. Re- 
fer your materials handling prob- 
lems to Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Buchanan, Michigan. 
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Medium-Duty with Dump Body 














Medi um-Duty Stake 


THEY GET JOBS DONE 


FASTER 


(BUT TAKE THEIR TIME GROWING OLD) 


Watch a Chevy working on any heavy con- 
struction project. Talk to the Texas contractor 
whose Chevy walks over sandy terrain where 
other trucks spin their wheels. Or the California 
petroleum gas hauler who’s upped his daily 
delivery by 1,200 gallons with a middleweight 
Chevy on the pulling end. 

All over the country and in every weight 
class truck owners are putting their faith in 
L.F.S.—Independ nt Front Suspension. They’ ve 
seen it’s the big reason a Chevrolet truck can 
move faster over truck-killing terrain to get 
more done in a day. (“I used to take some 
rough roads at from 5 to 8 miles an hour,”’ the 
driver of the petroleum gas truck states. ‘““Now 
[I can go 30 over them.’’) Truck owners also see 
that while efficiency goes up, operating costs 
come down. A Chevy ean ride the rough runs 
without shaking up the driver and the load, and 
without subjecting the body and sheet metal to 
excessive stress and strain. The truck lasts 
longer, keeps working for extra thousands of 
miles. If you think this is just talk, read the 
specs and take a ride. Then try to name another 
truck that compares with this one. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Req AY 


With Chevy’s INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION design (at left) 
each wheel flexes independently, keeps the truck and the load 
virtually level with the road; minimizes tire abuse as well as stress 
and strain on chassis, body and sheet metal. The ordinary I-BEAM 
FRONT AXLE (at right) is the type most other trucks still have— 
a stiff-beam design that can’t help but transmit road shock and 
vibration from one wheel to the other and right up through the 
chassis, the cab and the load. 


CHEVY | |: S TRUCKS 
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THEY WORK HARDER BECAUSE THEY RIDE EASIER 





new idea In 
piggybacking 


ACF’s new “Transport Package’”’ is literally a profitable ‘‘do-it-yourself” kit for shippers and railroads 
who transport by piggyback! One remarkably versatile flatcar—the ACF Hitch Hiker—plus ACF- 
designed attachments—can carry any trailer, any cargo, including autos, with maximum protection 
and maximum efficiency. #@ Because of its flexibility in combining with other types of piggyback 
equipment, and its ability to adapt to new ladings and handling techniques, the ACF “Transport 
Package” can be the common denominator for all piggyback requirements. & This means you get 
more mileage from your piggyback fleet—eliminate the chances of premature obsolescence—and 
reduce maintenance and downtime, because ACF products are production-line built. 


Ar 


\CF’s 85' Hitch Hiker (and attachments) ...no matter what you transport, this is the answer! 
What's the load? ACF Hitch Hiker, equipped with ACF Trailer Hitches and ACF Cushion Cradles, handles 
trailers and containers of all sizes and types, tractors, farm, construction, military vehicles, and other 
ladings. A single car provides the whole answer, no matter what you piggyback! For greater efficiency 
ACF cars can be end or side loaded and unloaded equally well. 

Rack up savings on auto transport, too: New ACF Auto Rack combines with Hitch Hiker. Tri-level Auto 
Rack takes 15 compact, 12 standard autos. Second level adjusts upward to accommodate larger vehi- 
cles. Bi-level rack also available. Standard ACF cushioning gives superior lading protection. 

Problem liquids, problem gases? ACF has the answer, with specialized tanks and trailers that can be 
piggybacked on the Hitch Hiker. Almost any liquid or gas can be accommodated. Ask your ACF Man! 
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ACF Tratier Hit 
| Hitch Hiker ’ 





ACF Trailer Hitch: Over 14,000 now in service, because it’s the 
fastest, surest tie-down method available. Provides 40,000 
foot pounds of cushioning capacity, allows 22%4 inches of 
horizontal travel. One man completes entire tie-down in less 
nan three minutes. 

ACF Cushion Cradles: Help make the Hitch Hiker flatcar the 
most versatile piggybacker on the road. ACF Cushion Cradles 
provide cushioning for ladings of 40,000 to 120,000 pounds; 
allow 15 inches of cushioning travel in either direction. Con- 
tainers of virtually any length may be carried, as well as other 
types of equipment requiring multiple-point tie-down. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of (Cf Industries, Incorporated 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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From start to finish, 
the New York Central will create your 
new plant with Operation Turnkey ! 





Whether your business is large or small, the Central’s “Operation 
Turnkey” will handle all your new plant problems — from helping 
arrange finances to handing you the key to the front door. 

Service includes: site location, help in getting credit, technical 
counsel and contractor supervision. Everything is tailored to your 
specific needs. Move in as owner, lessee, or on a rental-purchase 
arrangement. 






CENTRAL 
If you don’t need a whole building, or you want to be near related 


industries, we can still help. “Turnkey” coordinates the needs of all 


kinds and sizes of businesses, brings them together as neighbors. BROAD TO THE FUTURE 
“Operation Turnkey” can be a giant step on your road to the future. 


Take that important step forward —call or write: Otto W. Pongrace, Dept. “E” 
N. Y. Central, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., MUrray Hill 9-@OOO. 





continued from page 78 
Private Truck Conference of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Meanwhile, regulated truckers ac- 
cuse companies that operate their own 
trucks—whether legally or in the gray 
area—of taking the cream of the traf- 
fic, the highrated shipments, in their 
own trucks and leaving the less profit- 
able cargoes for the common carriers. 

If the complaint sounds familiar, 
it is—railroad presidents have been 
laying the same charge at the truckers’ 
door for several years. Since they can 
offer faster service than the rails, and 
door-to-door delivery at similar rates, 
truckers have been able to strip away 
most of the railroads’ high-rated traf- 
fic—traffic the rails have counted on 
to offset the losses or near-losses on 
many bulk commodities. 

The rails’ traditional approach to 
rate-making had stressed the value-of- 
service factor, which translates as 
“charging what the traffic will bear.” 
Clearly, line-haul costs for a carload 
of books are little different from those 
for a carload of bricks. But if they 
bore identical rates, books would be 
paying much less than they could ac- 
tually afford—as witness their market 
acceptance at prevailing prices. And 
if the rails boosted the rate for bricks 
to offset the loss of book income, 
bricks might not move at all—the 
added cost would put them out of 
competition with other building ma- 
terials. 


The rails hit back 


Not that the rails haven’t cut rates 
where they felt they could to meet 
competition. Thanks to the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1958, which directed 
the ICC not to hold an umbrella over 
carriers threatened by direct competi- 
tors’ plans to reduce their rates, the 
Commission has OK’d hundreds of 
railroad rate-reduction proposals in 
the past few years, primarily at the 








expense of for-hire truckers and 
coastal shipping lines. 
Companies engaged in_ private 


trucking are certainly not required to 
own the trucks in their private fleets. 
But when a shipper leases equipment, 
one question immediately arises. Does 
the shipper actually plan to use it as 
he would owned equipment, or is the 
lessor in reality furnishing a transpor- 
tation service to the shipper? In other 
words, who is really the carrier? Or, 
as the ICC puts it in judging the le- 
gality of leased equipment operations, 
‘Who has the right to control, direct, 
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and dominate the performance of | 


service?” 

A nationwide survey by field offices 
of the ICC reveals that 45% of all 
gray-area traffic moving involve ship- 
pers who lease vehicles with drivers. 
Where a truck and a driver are fur- 
nished to a shipper, or where there’s 
a tie-in between the rental of the 
equipment and the employment of the 
driver, the Commission and the courts 
have generally held that a for-hire 
operation is being performed by the 
lessor—a violation of the law. Even 
in instances in which the drivers were 
placed on the shipper’s payroll for the 
trip, the arrangement has been judged 
illegal. The Commission presumes 
that the shipper is engaging for-hire 
service—and in for-hire service, rates 
charged, commodities carried, routes 
covered, and schedules maintained 
are all subject to regulation. To over- 
come this presumption, the shipper 





must show that he has complete and | 


exclusive control over the transporta- 
tion service. 


Key ruling to come 


One critical question not yet re- | 


solved is whether a shipper can make 
use of truck-owner operators who are 


paid separately for their labor and for | 





the truck rental. The answer is likely | 


to come soon in the form of a U:S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Okla- 
homa Furniture Co. case. In the view 
of the ICC, which carried the case to 


the High Court on appeal, owner- | 
operators working in this manner are | 
in reality offering for-hire transporta- | 
tion service and should therefore be | 


subject to regulation. 

The buy-and-sell subterfuge is used 
by some private shippers to get a 
backhaul for their own trucks, but 
more commonly it is used by gypsy 
truckers and exempt truckers. The 
difference between the purchase price 
and the sales price covers the trans- 
portation charge, which is usually 
about half the rate charged by a regu- 
lated for-hire trucker. 


In a buy-and-sell operation, the | 


basic question is whether the private 
carrier is Operating as a for-hire car- 
rier of regulated commodities. Buy- 
and-sell accounted for 21% of the 
shady shipments turned up by the 
ICC’s recent survey, and the Commis- 
sion charges that even some regulated 
for-hire truckers are now resorting 
to it. 

Before a sharp crackdown by the 
Commission, a good deal of sugar and 
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When it 
comes to 
Plant Sites... 
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Carl J. Fuhrmann, 
a veteran industrial 
developer, can save 
you many headaches 
in your planning. 


He will consult with 
you in your office 
at your convenience. 


This service is free 
and held in strict 
confidence. 


Just phone collect, 


Dayton, BA 2-0441 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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An investor-owned company 
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Q call for 
action 


ee a 
to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.”’ Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30. years. Each “10-Plus’’ plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 











CAR LEASE 





HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-6. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 


NAME 





POSITION —. easy sneusmemetemmmameensnmmsinsatenstnamimmncmnassh 





COMPANY 


ADDRESS - ee 


CITY & STATE — sndhiquantisentitimeneitgiah 


NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED 
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THE ATA’s Ed Kiley cites inroads made 
by truckers who dodge regulation. 


salt was transported by buy-and-sell 
operators. Most truck-transported 
lumber, aside from that handled by 
legitimate private carriers, moves out 
of Alabama illegally, mainly through 
buy-and-sell methods. 

When they are snagged by ICC 
field agents (which happens all too 
seldom, in the view of the legitimate 
for-hire truckers) the “traders for a 
trip” show the bill of sale for the 
goods they are moving and claim ex- 
emption as private carriers. 

Knocking down this defense in 
court takes time. On the average, the 
ICC reports, it’s eighteen months 
from the time an investigation of a 
questionable activity begins until a de- 
cision is reached. “Buy-and-sell 
cases,’ Commissioner Webb laments, 
“are so complicated and often so bit- 
terly contested that they impose on 
the Commission a difficult burden of 
proof.” 

One private trucker who was haul- 
ing salt as a sideline on a buy-and-sell 
basis recently tried a disarmingly sim- 
ple defense. He said he was in that 
business, too. The ICC, however, 
wasn't disarmed, and the operation 
was stopped. 


The ICC’s yardstick 

In judging shipments of this kind, 
the Commission applies the “primary 
business test.’’ Under this test, a pri- 
vate carrier can transport goods only 
if the operation is directly tied in to 
its primary, non-transportation activi- 
ties. It can’t carry them as a sideline 
for profit. The only exception is agri- 
cultural products, which were ex- 
empted from regulation many years 
ago, in deference to the farm in- 
terests. 

Here is where the unregulated for- 
hire truckers, who are limited to 





handling farm products, have made 
another break in the regulatory dike. 
Pinched by lower rates on this traffic 
in the past year, these truckers have 
apparently been loading up with cargo 
they are barred by law from handling. 

“It’s not unusual,” reports William 
M. Buttran, president of the National 
Conference of State Transportation 
Specialists, “to find a_ refrigerator 
truck on the highway carrying a well- 
chilled cargo of anything from steel to 
matches. Not long ago a van-load of 
wetback Mexicans got a case of frost- 
bite that way.” 


Phony farm products 


Twelve per cent of the illegal or 
questionable shipments turned up by 
the ICC’s study were cases of exempt 
shippers carrying non-agricultural 
products. Many of these were produce 
truckers from Florida who are par- 
ticularly hard-pressed to find return 
loads to truck back South. 

The gray market activities of ship- 
pers’ associations is another area the 
ICC is now looking into. At last 
count, there were 135 associations of 
shippers who have joined together to 
get truckload and carload rates by 
pooling their less-than-load  ship- 
ments. These groups are exempt from 
regulation on the grounds that they 
provide a non-profit service for their 
members -—— but the Commission 
charges that some are taking business 
away from the regulated freight for- 
warders by advertising their services 
and not operating on a non-profit 
basis. 


Taking off the gloves 


Backed into a corner by competi- 
tion from cut-rate gray area opera- 
tors, some regulated for-hire truckers 
have been forced to cut corners and 
bypass the regulations. “Their hands 
are no cleaner,” says the transporta- 
tion director of a major industrial 
manufacturing company. 

On various fronts, the railroads and 
truckers are now beginning to strike 
back at the gray area operators. The 
railroads’ strategy has been to clamor 
for relaxation of the regulations on 
which for-hire truckers have thrived. 
Railroads are aggressively campaign- 
ing for permission to bring rates 
closer in line with costs, regardless of 
the possible effect on truckers or 
water carriers, and for the right to 
diversify freely into other modes of 
transportation. (See pages 43-54 for 
more on the railroad industry. ) 
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In contrast, for-hire truckers are 
calling for more regulation to stem 
the erosion of their traffic. They’re 
now pressing for new legislation: 

@ to require all manufacturers and 
other companies that operate their 
own trucks to register each vehicle 
and file periodically a description of 
the operations 

@ toclear up the cloudy points of law 
regarding private carrier operations, 
such as the leasing of trucks with 
drivers 

@ to provide for both injunctive 
power against gray area operators and 
reparations for pirated traffic 

@ to give stiffer penalties (i.e., jail 
sentences) for violators, more funds 
for enforcement, and faster issuance 
of cease-and-desist orders. 

In another counterattack, the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
has hired a crew of investigators to 
flag down shady operators and bring 
the information to the Commission. 
In filing their first complaints a few 
months ago, the organized truckers 
announced that they might have to 
“dig in for a long war” to recover the 
ground lost to questionable operators. 

Present regulations, permitting pri- 
vate carriers to transport exempt agri- 
cultural commodities for hire, are 
under fire from both the for-hire 
truckers and the railroads, which 
would like to regain either the farm 
produce traffic or the other traffic now 
moving in private carriage on back- 
hauls. 

Some Government Officials, too, 
would like to bar private truckers 
from competing for farm produce 
business. They want to strengthen 
the declining common-carrier  sys- 
tem, in the interest of national de- 
fense. Among many other recom- 
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FOR TOUGHER POLICING, the ICC 
needs funds, says Commissioner Webb. 
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COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


Join with others 

who have discovered 

the advantages of 

locating in this 

planned industrial district 
at Colambia,. South Carolina 


Save time and money getting close 

to top southeastern markets. Build your 
plant or warehouse in this planned 
industrial district. Your neighbors will 
be General Electric, Tidewater Supply 
Co., Georgia Pacific Corp., Associated 
Distributors, Inc., F. H. Ross Co., 
Sunshine Biscuit Co., 

Palmetto Hardware and Supply Co., 
Palmetto Paper Co. 


Advantages include: 

@ Prepared sites of 14 up to 20 acres 
(to car door and truck bed level) 
Paved streets 

Utilities adjacent each site 
Convenient rail facilities 

Quick access to downtown Columbia 


For details on this or other good sites 
in the Southeast Coastal 6, write, or call. 
Inquiries held confidential. 


Direct inquiries to: 


R. P. Jobb 

Assistant Vice-President 
Department Y-61 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Jacksonville, Florida 


















Sivest 


oastal 6 
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A world-wide organization to protect 
your corporate operations abroad 


One of the most challenging problems facing executives 
of companies establishing foreign bases of operation is proper 
and adequate insurance protection. 

Through our own offices, or through affiliates and 
correspondents, in virtually all of the world’s major markets, 
Marsh & McLennan is equipped to arrange a corporate program 
of insurance anywhere in the world. . . including underwriting and 
engineering, loss adjusting and employee benefit programming. 

Representing our clients’ interests we turn to their 
advantage an intimacy with national } On the job 
laws, languages, customs and currencies, wherever a 
an immediate familiarity with economic client's interest 
and political environments. hcinceae 

May we have the opportunity of 
discussing your company’s plans and 
considering the possibilities for your 
advantageous use of our facilities? 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Marsh & MC Lennan, International 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES ee AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston St. Lous 
Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 
Atlanta Miami New Orleans Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 


utth representation also in other parts of Central and 
South Amerwa, Europe, South Africa and Australia 
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mendations in a_ recently-released 
732-page study, General John P. 
Doyle, staff director of the U.S. Sen- 
ate Transportation Study Group, 
proposed that private truckers be 
required to register with the ICC. 

Most companies operating their 
own truck fleets are opposed. They 
see registration with the ICC as the 
first step toward restrictive regula- 
tion, and they suggest other means 
of making a nosecount. 

“It'd be a simple matter,” says 
Jim Mann of the Private Truck 
Council, “for the individual states to 
do as North Carolina does and ask 
truck registrants for information on 
the intended use of their trucks when 
the licenses are obtained.”’ Mann has 
also called for an amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, defining 
more precisely what is meant by a 
“private carrier.” Object: to enable 
the ICC to better pinpoint specific 
violations in and on the fringe of the 
gray area. 


Better road signs needed 


As it stands today, the Interstate 
Commerce Act doesn’t specifically 
cover truck leasing with or without 
drivers—the most common activity 
by shippers in the gray area. As a 
result, clear-cut guide rules are lack- 
ing on just what constitutes illegal 
operations. 

The rapid spread of gray-area op- 
erations has spurred state regulatory 
agencies to join in a nationwide pro- 
gram to keep tabs on gray-area 
operators spotted in road checks. 

And there are plenty to be spotted. 
A recent week-long road-block check 
of trucks in a score of states re- 
vealed that at least 25% were oper- 
ating illegally, reports the National 
Conference of State Transportation 
Specialists. In some states the out- 
law carriers were a two-to-one ma- 
jority. 

Both the [CC and the state regu- 
latory agencies are intensifying their 
crackdown in the gray area. Last 
year at this time, the ICC had begun 
investigations of 2,300 questionable 
gray area operations and had held 
200 hearings. This year, the pace 
has been stepped up. The Commis- 
sion and the battle-scarred regulated 
carriers are pushing for landmark 
court decisions, and on Capitol Hill 
the pressure is building up for new 
legislation to close the loopholes 
through which the gray juggernaut is 
rolling. 
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IN CF TERMINALS, EVERY SHIPMENT IS HANDLED WITH CARE... When your 
shipments travel via Consolidated Freightways, you can be sure they’ll arrive 
in top shape. There are several reasons why. Larger CF terminals are mechanized, 
and all are equipped to transfer any type of freight smoothly. CF loaders know 
how to block and brace, tie down, use protective dunnage. And before the doors 
are closed, a supervisor gives the load a final OK. Result: CF’s low claims ratio. 
¢« Whatever you ship—general freight, perishables, or bulk—CF has the equip- 
ment, the experience, and the routes to serve you better. Get the facts from 
your local terminal or representative...or contact the Consolidated Freightways 
information Center, Box 32, Chicago 50. AUstin 7-7003. TWX Bellwood 172. 


ASK FOR NEW CF SYSTEM MAP AND POINTS LIST 





CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 


Leading Name in Truck Transportation 
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minute... 


approximately 10,000 
people are being served 
in PURE TruckStop 


restaurants 


a “Tonight... — 
a approximately 3,500 


truck drivers will enjoy 
aeyiniielaiele)(-Mmelleneesaleliitelatsve 
sleeping in PURE TruckStop 
roomettes 





more: Aan 4,000 fleets 
use PURE TruckStops... 
for fuel...oil...lubrication 
..road services...tire repairs... 
e...food service...checkstops 


...repairs... PURE’s world-famous 
“Truck Tested” products 


The sure way is the 
PURE way /7“ >= 
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Is your capital tied up in inventory? 


Whether your problem’s production inventory or 
finished goods inventory, now is the time to use 
American AlRfreight. 


American helps trim both stock on hand and storage 
overhead costs by putting at your disposal an air 
distribution system serving 3,042 markets. Using it, 
one manufacturer* saved 2-million dollars annually. 
He reduced and centralized his inventories, brought 
down warehouse overhead expense. 


AlIRfreight gives you mobility to reduce lead-time 
and smooth the flow of parts to production. At the 
selling end, regional inventories can be reduced, du- 
plicate inventories cut, carry-over of shop-worn goods 
ended while you vastly improve customer service. 
Consider AIR freight—every profit-building aspect. 
And remember, more shippers move more freight on 
American than on any other airline in America. Ship 
with the professionals—call American AIRfreight. 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 
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PRIVATE 
TRUCKING 


Shippers: Rolling Their Own 


JUST HOW HARD is it to turn a 
dollar in transportation these days? 
As the men who run the nation’s rail- 
roads, trucking companies, airlines, 
and barge fleets will tell you, it gets 
more difficult week by week. 

To make matters worse, while the 
carriers have been battling with each 
other over the $50 billion spent for 
freight transportation each year, their 
own best customer has run off with 
most of the prize. The ironic fact: the 
fastest rolling rival for all the trans- 
portation companies is the rapidly 
growing fleets of trucks run by their 
own Customers. 


196] 
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Pays Off 


Locked in fierce combat, the nation’s common carriers have been 


too busy to counter a growing threat from an unexpected 


quarter. But they can’t ignore any longer the inroads that 


private truck fleets have made on their business. 


Company-owned and company- 
operated, those trucks are taking an 
ever larger chunk of the business. “In 
fact,” says Vincent O'Donnell, man- 
aging director of the Private Carrier 
Conference of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., which repre- 
sents 3,300 of the largest corpora- 
tions with truck fleets, “the number 
of companies rolling their own will 
probably increase 10% during 1961, 
just as it did in 1960—and in 1959 
and 1958.” 

Since the war, non-regulated carri- 
ers—most of them industrial shippers 

have increased their ton-mileage by 


no less than 123%, compared to a 
rise of only 22% for regulated carri- 
ers. These are the figures for all forms 
of transportation. The inroads into 
the truckers’ business are even more 
dramatic, for during the same period, 
unregulated truckers have increased 
their intercity ton-miles by about 
350% —almost twice the gain of the 
for-hire truckers. 

One of the most striking new twists, 
ironically, has been the for-hire truck- 
ers’ loss of much of the business they 
snatched from the railroads. Manu- 
facturers who shifted traffic from the 
rails to the highway with for-hire 
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A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR 


Industrial 
Sites 
in Georgia 


GEORG A POWER COMPAR 


New Directory of 
choice plant sites 
in Georgia 


This useful book has just been revised and expanded to give 
you an up-to-the-minute catalog of the most desirable indus- 
trial sites now available throughout Georgia. The 42-page 
book contains a large aerial photograph of each site, to- 
gether with a description of the land and its locality; detailed 
information about utilities, transportation, water, popula- 
tion, and other essential data. 

Any executive concerned with plant location will find 
this latest edition of Industrial Sites in Georgia a valuable 
reference. 

Write for your free copy today—in confidence, of course. 


YOU’LL FIND THIS ONE USEFUL, TOO 


Our book, Cost Data on Industrial Build- 
ings in Georgia, contains photographs, 
detailed specifications and cost data 
On many recently-constructed plants 
in the state. We'll gladly send it to you 
with our compliments. 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Box 4545 -Q Atlanta, Ga., Phone: 521-3400 
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Like Socony Mobil Oil Co. and 
other giant companies, Olin Mathie- 
son Corp., as one example, has 
pushed deep into do-it-yourself trans- 
portation. Olin now operates a fleet of 
trucks and also has more than 2,000 
leased railroad tankcars. In addition, 
it owns the tiny Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana Missouri Railway Co. to haul 
goods for Olin—and for independent 
shippers as well. 

Montgomery Ward Co., for another, 
has been testing double-bottom trucks, 
which can haul twice the normal load. 
(Truckers’ railroad foes, in fact, call 
them “truck trains.”’) So far the big 
mail-order company is using them 
only on the New York State Thru- 
way, but if the experiment succeeds, 
there are still more potholes in the 
road ahead for the common carriers. 

The inroads that private carriers 
have made into the business of regu- 
lated carriers are already far deeper 
than many people imagine. “Common 
carriers—rail, motor, and water alike 

are now actually threatened with 
destruction,” says ICC Commissioner 
Lawrence K. Walrath. 

The only solution that Walrath sees 
is to reverse the trend toward unregu- 
lated transportation. Yet, he points 
out, “the rate increases which truck- 
ers and railroads are now proposing 
would divert even more freight into 
unregulated channels.” 

The ratcheting rise in common Car- 
rier rates over the past few years 1s, 
in fact, one of the main causes of the 
trend to private trucking. With each 
rate hike, there is a loss in traffic 
which, in turn, forces higher rates on 
the traffic that remains, thus alienat- 
ing even more shippers. 

To Herbert E. Bixler, assistant to 
the president of Northeast Airlines, 
transportation is going through noth- 
ing less than a revolution. “It’s far 
more important,” says Bixler, “than 
any ‘revolution’ in the ways of carry- 
ing goods. It’s a changeover from 
public to private transportation. But 
unfortunately,” he adds, “today’s reg- 
ulatory approach cannot cope with 
the change.” 

Rising rates are not the only thing 
driving companies to do-it-yourself 
transportation. “Look at the cavalier 
attitude of many for-hire carriers,” 
says Commissioner Walrath. “Their 
deficiencies are actually forcing ship- 
pers into private transport.” 

Most companies make the decision 
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‘It all goes great when it goes Great Northern’ 


From iron ore to ironing boards—A-frames to X-ray Next time you’re shipping or receiving goods, be 
machines—take it from old Rocky, you’ve got it going sure to check out the GN brand of service. It sizzles. 
on the right track with Great Northern Coordinated For information, write: G. D. Johnson, General Freight 
Shipping Services. Ship by freight car, truck or Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
piggyback. Any one, any two, all three. Ship te St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

less-than-carload, trailerload or carload— Business trip? Family vacation? Go great— 
you name it—we’ll move it fast and de- across the scenic top of the nation—on Great 
pendably at a mighty advantageous rate. Northern’s incomparable Empire Builder. 


Offices in principal cities of U.S. and Canada 
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to haul their own goods with heavy 
reluctance. “It isn’t as if operating 
private trucks were a delightful enter- 
prise,” remarks Richard M. Boyd, 
who is director of traffic and transpor- 
tation of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
and president of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, which represents 
most large shippers. “There's proba- 
bly nothing,” says Boyd, “that brings 
more headaches—scheduling, the in- 
vestment which could be put to better 
use, labor complications. Yet in the 
face of a surplus of common carrier 
transportation, do-it-yourself trans- 
port has grown at a tremendous rate. 
And behind it,” he goes on, “are just 
two reasons—cost and service.” 
But, as the for-hire truckers are 
quick to point out, it is the [CC which 
tells the for-hire truckers what rates 
they can charge, what cargo they can 
haul, what routes they can cover, and 
what schedules they can maintain. So 
an unregulated private truck fleet 
Starts Out with several advantages de- 
nied the regulated truckers: 
e@ It is not saddled with terminal ex- 
penses that add about $3.50 a year to 
the cost of every ton carried. 
@ It is not burdened by rates which 
call for constant checking, adjust- 
ment, and negotiation—and for high 
administrative and legal overhead. 
@ Privately operated trucks can often 
deliver the goods a lot faster than the 
common carriers, who are required to 
follow prescribed routes. 
@ Virtually all drivers employed by 
the for-hire truckers are unionized vs. 
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STEEL-HAULING TRUCKS to meet spe- 


cial needs roll on full-service leases. 


no more than half of those driving 
private industry’s trucks. 

@ Finally, a private company’s truck- 
ing operation need show no profit. 

Yet the cost savings of about 20% 
in the typical private trucking oper- 
ation are not the only attraction. 
‘When manufacturers have to spend 
endless time and effort to make sure 
shipments meet delivery schedules,” 
says Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.'s 
Boyd, “and then on top of it all have 
to have every shipment traced, it’s ob- 
vious why they'd rather ‘roll their 
own.’ ” 

The most valuable dividend, of 
course, is better customer relations, 
since the private trucks’ dependable 
delivery schedules contrast vividly 





of other producers. 


from transportation alone.”’ 





Look Who’s Barging In 


Regulated for-hire truckers aren’t the only people who are feeling 
the bite of competition from private carriers. Barge line operators 
are in the same fix. The villains in this case are the producers of 
chemicals and other bulk products, one-time barge line customers, 
who today are finding it cheaper to buy their own barges and ship 
the goods themselves. Worse still, from the barge lines’ viewpoint, 
those former customers are now vigorously bidding for the shipments 


At recent Senate hearings into the decline of the common carrier 
industry, a spokesman for the Inland Waterways Common Carriers 
Association spoke out in no uncertain terms for price protection 
against the low rates offered by private industry’s own barge fleets. 

“We believe a company has a right to transport its own goods in 
its own vehicles,” declared Jacob W. Hershey, board chairman of 
American Commercial Barge Line Co., the giant of the industry. 
“But the public interest may be hurt when private industry com- 
petes as a ‘for-hire’ carrier with carriers who must make their living 
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with the service of many for-hire 
truckers. “In fact,” notes James D. 
Mann, managing director of the Pri- 
vate Truck Council of America, Inc., 
“improved service to customers has 
frequently been the basic reason for 
adding truck fleets.” 

Customers are not the only ones 
who pick up speed from this im- 
proved service. Goods that travel in 
company-operated trucks are far less 
likely to get damaged in transit, nor 
do they go astray so often. Even the 
new trend in inventories Is stimulating 
do-it-yourself transport. With the an- 
nual cost of maintaining inventories 
now running at about 25% of their 
value, manufacturers are aiming at 
the split-second scheduling the auto- 
makers use, bringing in components 
just when they are needed on the as- 
sembly line. 

What does this mean to the com- 
mon carriers? One simple piece of 
bad news, for so far only the air 
freight carriers have managed to 
adapt themselves to the times. They— 
and the private truck fleets—are alone 
in matching the new pace, keeping 
stocks almost constantly in motion, 
and giving the customer fast, depend- 
able deliveries—so that he, in turn, 
can keep his own line moving. Signif- 
icantly, it is the air freight lines and 
the private truck fleets that have 
shown the largest increases in busi- 
ness over the past few years. 

Few companies with their own 
truck fleets are out for a smooth un- 
interrupted drive toward new profit 
opportunities, however. In getting into 
do-it-yourself transportation, man- 
agement is entering a specialized busi- 
ness where the shadow of Govern- 
ment control is never far away. Al- 
though private fleets don’t have to 
register with the ICC and are free 
of the complex rate structures, they 
still have to meet the ICC’s safety reg- 
ulations if they cross state lines. Too, 
competitors or disgruntled for-hire 
carriers may challenge the legality of 
the truck fleet operation, plunging 
Management into costly court actions 
that can tarnish hard-won corporate 
reputations. 

Critics of the trend to private car- 
riage point out that the temptation to 
add an impressive fleet of trucks is 
often irresistible for the empire-build- 
ing executive, particularly since there 
are few standards to judge the effi- 
ciency of the operation. (A recent 
survey of 300 companies that operate 
their own trucks turned up the fact 
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Now—Ford helps answer top 
management’s need to cut oper- 
ating costs, keep assets working, 
and maximize return on invest- 
ment. A warranty program unique in the 
industry gives you new freedom from truck- 
maintenance expense . . . new evidence of 
stay-on-the-job dependability. 


For example, the Ford 401-, 477- and 
534-cu. in. Super Duty V-8’s are the only gas 
engines that are dealer-warranted for 100,000 
miles. On these engines, Ford Dealers will 
replace all major engine parts (including 
block, heads, crankshaft, valves, pistons, 
rings) found to be defective in material or 
workmanship in normal service. Warranty 
covers full cost of replacement parts for 
100,000 miles or 24 months, whichever occurs 





, the only 


gas engine 
that its 


100,000 


miles! 


first . . . plus full labor costs for the first year 
or 50,000 miles, sliding percentage scale 
thereafter. 

Moreover, this exclusive engine warranty 
(the most liberal in the industry) is in addi- 
tion to the over-all warranty now issued on 
all 1961 Ford Trucks. Each part, except tires 
and tubes, is now warranted by your dealer 
against defects in material and workman- 
ship for 12,000 miles or 12 months, which- 
ever comes first. The warranty does not 
apply, of course, to normal maintenance 
service or to the replacement in normal main- 
tenance of parts such as filters, spark plugs 
and ignition points. 

No other gas-engine builder offers you such 
evidence of dependable performance and last- 
ing earning power. oro vivision. Sond Motor Company, 


Quality-Built... Maintenance-Engineered 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 
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for increased profits 





in transportation 





We prescribe a change in concept of mate- 
rial and design! Use of MOLDED FIBER 
GLASS saves weight, tooling time and 
tooling costs. It’s impact-resistant, rust- 
proof, economical. 


ideal for containers; complete bodies; vital 
components: liners, doors, fenders, mold- 
ings and panels. 


If transportation is your business, MFG be- 
longs in your plans. Tell us your problem; 
we'll help solve it with fiber glass rein- 
forced plastic produced in matched-metal- 
dies. Ask for free descriptive literature. 





Complete 
truck cab 





Aircraft 
luggage 
container 








Corrosion-proof tank 











MOLDED FIBER GLASS COMPANIES 


4603 Benefit Avenue, Ashtabula, Ohio 








MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 





Supervision in Business and Industry 
by Robert D. Loken and Earl P. Strong 
Written in simple language from the standpoint of the super- 
visor, this book covers step-by-step the duties of the line and staff 
supervisor in organizing, planning, and controlling production. 
More specifically, the authors show supervisors how to evaluate 
personnel requirements, train new employees, delegate responsi- 
bility, and handle such problems as job breakdowns, grievances, 
and orders. 
$3.50 
Book Dept., Dun’s Review, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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that only thirteen had reliable infor- 
mation on their actual costs. Con- 
ducted by the Texas Transportation 
Institute, Texas Agricultural Mechan- 
ical College System, College Station, 
Tex., the survey resulted in a set of 
recommendations on how to pinpoint 
costs. ) 

Even when the cost advantages are 
clearly visible, they vanish almost 
overnight if the private trucker can't 
avoid empty backhauls. Except in 
rare instances of special purpose 
equipment to move such products as 
milk, cement, and dangerous chemi- 
cals, the availability of a payload on 
the road back home is the point on 
which the typical private trucking op- 
eration pivots. 

Mergers, diversification, and just 
plain growth may enable a company 
to run shuttle truck service back and 
forth among customers, suppliers, and 
its own affiliated plants. For example, 
the Sylvania Home Electronics Divi- 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., recently leased a truck fleet to 
carry finished products to customers 
and then bring back components 
from the company’s other manufac- 
turing divisions and from suppliers. 

A familiar sight on many a high- 
way is a truck marked, say, XYZ In- 
dustries, Inc., loaded to overflow with 
cabbages or crates of tomatoes. It 
doesn’t mean that XYZ has diversi- 
fied into agriculture—merely that it, 
like so many other companies,’ has 
discovered a new way to avoid empty 
backhauls: transporting agricultural 
commodities, which are exempt from 
ICC rate regulation and can move at 
whatever price the shipper and truck- 
er agree on. 

Though there are nearly 31,000 in- 
terstate carriers that specialize in this 
traffic, they have, on the average, the 
smallest truck fleets—only 5.5 vehi- 
cles per fleet vs. 8.0 for private carri- 
ers and 38.1 for the 19,000 regulated 
for-hire truckers. Still, the exempt car- 
riers, aS they’re called, give the pri- 
vate truckers knockdown competi- 
tion. 

The private trucker is usually hap- 
py if the farm products pay the out- 
of-pocket costs of the return trip. 

Yet in spite of the poor pickings, 
the nearly 81,000 company-owned 
fleets in interstate commerce are now 
an important link between farm and 
market. With many plants shifting to 
exurbia, it has become increasingly 
convenient for a company truck to 
pick up a load of apples or other 
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PRIVATE FLEETS cut paperwork, says 
E. Grosvenor Plowman of U.S. Steel. 


produce after dropping off its load of 
industrial supplies at the plant. 

“Convenient” is not, perhaps, the 
word. Just how important this haul- 
age 1s to industry’s fleet became obvi- 
ous in the howls that followed Gen. 
John P. Doyle’s report on transporta- 
tion to the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. Among 
his recommendations: a proposal to 
bar private truckers from providing 
for-hire service for shippers of farm 
products. 


Trouble, trouble everywhere 

Stirred by the Doyle report, the 
findings that James M. Landis turned 
in to President Kennedy at year’s end, 
and the near-crisis condition of the 
common carrier industry, the ferment 
in national transportation policies is 
bringing more transportation bills to 
Capitol Hill than in any previous 
postwar year. And the subtle spread 
of the so-called “‘gray area” in private 
trucking (see page 73) is calling new 
attention to company-operated trucks. 

Some see this as a time of real 
danger for the private truck fleets. 
“I’m convinced,” says James F. Ha- 
ley, vice president—transportation of 
Koppers Company, Inc., “that there's 
collusion among highway, inland wa- 
terways, and rail carriers. They're out 
to stamp out private carriage, whether 
it’s legitimate or not.” 

It seems certain that the months 
ahead will bring plenty of fireworks. 
Not all the fireworks, however, will 
have the razzle-dazzle of behind-the- 
scenes fights in Washington. The 
common carriers are concentrating 
on less combustible ways of putting 
their new competitors in the shade. 
It’s become obvious to them that any 
company with a shipping volume big 
enough to afford a truck fleet is the 
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Tying machine taught National Can Co. . . . 


How to rid handling nightmares 


A materials handling nightmare, a re- Only a Bunn Tying Machine 
sult of manufacturing, packing, and gives you these advantages: 
shipping hundreds of thousands of 
metal cans daily, was averted at Na- 
tional Can Company with the help of 
Bunn Package Tying Machines. Cuts twine costs by as much as 30' 
Ties virtually anything that can be tied 
by hand, regardless of shape. Adjusts 
automatically to package size. 


Ten times faster than hand tying. 


By utilizing Bunn machines to tie cans 
and cartons together, the number of 
units that had to be moved from one 


spot to another was sharply reduced. Anyone can operate. No experience or 


; training needed. 

“Bunn machines more than pay for Wheels easily from one location to 
themselves through dollar savings and another. 

customer good will,’’ commented Mr. 
C. Porth, a National Can Company 
plant manager. 


Little or no maintenance. More than 50 
years of proved field service. 

Free illustrated brochure explains how 
You, too, can benefit from the meas- you can cut your tying costs. Use the 
urable advantages of Bunn machines. handy coupon below. No obligation. 





always says, “Tied by Bunn.” 







This slip-proof, tamper-proof knot 





FREE BROCHURE 







1 
} B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. DR-61 
1 7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 
i i 
FE ! Please send free brochure which illustrates how we ! 
may cut costs with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 
PACKAGE TYING MACHINES | ,..... | 
for over half a century 5 any Ew EE 
B. H. BUNN COMPANY hades. | TIO 
' ' 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-61, Chicago 20, Ill. = 2S 
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This Arkansas shipper 
reduced his shipping 
costs substantially/ 


After discussing his freight shipments with a FRISCO Sales 
Representative, an Arkansas shipper found that by increasing 
his load he was able to qualify for a FRISCO incentive 
rate, of which he was previously unaware. 


The lower rate on the weight in excess of the carload mini- 
mum resulted in a savings of $55.30 on a single car! 


That is why you need to review your shipping service with 
a FRISCO trained representative who is thoroughly ex- 
perienced and qualified to understand your problems and 
suggest shipping service tailor-made to your needs. 


For that next shipment to, from or through the Southeast- 
Southwest, get planned mass transportation for your mass 
production. Call your FRISCO Sales Representative... 
he’s as near as your phone. 





IF THIS........ 


is your present minimum 


ADDING THIS 


OR THIS..... 


may reduce your shipping 
costs substantially. Your 
FRISCO Sales Representa- 
tive will be glad to discuss 
how you may qualify. 





SHIP IT ON THE 


5,000 MILES SERVING: | 
MISSOURI e KANSAS e ARKANSAS « OKLAHOMA « TEXAS « TENNESSEE « MISSISSIPPI * ALABAMA e¢ FLORIDA | 


TRY OUR UNUSUAL 


, ADVERTISING JEWELRY 
» ASK FOR COLOR FOLDER 26 


Ofer F Sabie ME Otel. F SaEPIE Sealel  hilela| 





Brooklyn, New York 


OF- Td ole) alm of-] ol-1e- 


Tal. ¢-1¢ Male) ele) at 
Unimasters 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 





very customer they can least afford 
to lose. 

“Never before,” remarks Fred M. 
Muller, transportation consultant for 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., “have so many 
competitive railroaders, truckers, and 
shipping line men sat down together 
for so long. It’s not hard to find the 
reason,” Muller adds. “They know 
they've got to win back their dwin- 
dling traffic.” 

Though they insist that service is 
better than some shippers claim, the 
for-hire truckers concede that there’s 
room for improvement. “A lot of 
shippers will tell you, “We're not sure 
what it’s costing us to move our own 
freight,’ > admits Edward V. Kiley, 
director of research for the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. “But they 
go on to say, ‘All we know is that we 
get better service.’ ’ 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., for in- 
stance, has invested $300 million in 
trucks, rail cars, ships, and barges, 
money that it could put to good use 
In research and production—if the 
common carriers would give it the 
prices and service it needs. Even com- 
panies which find that their own fleets 
come higher than for-hire truckers 
say they're not turning back. 

The common carriers are out to 
make them change their minds. 
Yet however much they sense the 
danger in industry’s move toward 
private transport, these same _ car- 
riers seem by no means ready to form 
a united front against it. Quite the 
opposite, in fact, some critics say. 
“As they've come to realize that 
they’re fighting for survival,” declares 
ICC Commissioner Walrath, “there's 
been a noticeably faster tempo of ag- 
gressiveness in intermode competi- 
tion. By concentrating on defeating 


' each other’s sales appeal,” he goes 


on, “they've weakened one another— 
all the while overlooking the desir- 
able traffic that’s going off to private 
carriers.” 

It is their endless carping that, 
more even than costs and service, has 
driven some shippers to flee the im- 
broglio and get on with transporting 
goods by rolling their own. “The reg- 
ulated public carriers have been fight- 
ing one another for so many years,” 
says ICC Chairman Everett Hutchin- 
son, “that both shippers and the pub- 
lic have forgotten that their real busi- 
ness is transportation. And what are 
they fighting over now?’, he asks. 
“Only 30% of the nation’s traffic. 
That’s all they've got left.” 
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BIG-BELLIED jets are bringing extra 
in 1960, is helping to fill. 


which Air Express, up 22% 


cargo capacity 


DISPLACED BY JETS, high-speed passenger 
being converted to freighters while rates are being cut. 


lines are 


More and more regular freight is taking to the skies these days. 
But for the airlines, still burdened with more 

cargo capacity than they fill, rate-cutting may be the one 
realistic answer to the problems of too much, too soon. 


Off to the Wild Blue Yonder 


THE ROAR of giant jetliners zoom- 
ing off daily for points overseas is 
music in the ears of a host of US. 
marketers these days. For the swell- 
ing volume of air traffic between the 
U.S. and overseas is doing more than 
provide tourists with their first 
glimpse of the Eiffel Tower or the 
Taj Mahal. It is creating and servic- 
ing new markets for products ranging 
from electronic computers to fresh 
strawberries, and in some cases it is 
even cutting freight costs for the ship- 
per. Hupp International, a case in 
point, found that in shipping electric 
refrigerators from Cleveland to Ja- 
maica, B.W.I., it could save 28% by 
using air freight. 
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In fact, of all air freight—today’s 
fastest-growing mode of freight trans- 
portation—international cargoes are 
currently showing the steepest climb. 

During the past decade, while the 
freight revenues of domestic airlines 
were tripling, the international freight 
revenues of U.S. carriers shot up ten- 
fold. Last year, the air freight busi- 
ness across the North Atlantic (“the 
golden lane,” as TWA _ Vice-Presi- 
dent Samuel C. Dunlap affectionately 
calls it). soared up 28%, more than 
twice the growth rate of domestic 
shipments. And the airlines claim that 
only about 25% of all their freight 
business today is made up of emer- 
gency shipments. 


Total spending by American busi- 
ness for overseas air shipments 1s 
now running at the rate of about 
$140 million, the highest ever. And 
one expert, Willis G. Lipscomb, sales 
vice-president at Pan American 
World Airways, sees international air 
freight tripling during the next five 
years. 

Right now, however, the interna- 
tional freight volume still isn't large 
enough to fill the excess capacity cre- 
ated by the industry changeover to 
jets, which carry 6 tons of freight 
plus a full passenger load. 

The jets have added in two ways 
to the airline industry's excess Ca- 
pacity headache. The jets themselves, 
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of course, produce about seven times 
the ton-mile capacity of the planes 
they replaced. Even with a full pas- 
senger load, the DC-8 jet has more 
cargo capacity than an entire DC-4. 
And the DC-8 jet freighter which Pan 
Am expects to put into use in 1963 
will carry no less than 50 tons of 
cargo at a speed that will enable it 
to provide nearly twice as many ton- 
miles each year, while reducing ton- 
mile costs by 35%. 

But the capacity problem doesn't 
stop there. A notoriously poor trade- 
in market for the conventional pas- 
Senger planes has resulted in wide- 
spread conversion of DC-7’s into all- 
freight planes, each one of which can 
carry 15 tons of cargo at 350 mph. 

For the airlines, selling that rapid- 
ly growing cargo capacity is a matter 
of sheer economic necessity. Says Al- 
vin E. Levinson, U.S. cargo manager 
for KLM Royal Dutch Airlines: “The 
only way airlines can exist today is 
by a heavy concentration on air car- 
go. There’s no seasonal pattern with 
cargo, and our passenger planes’ 
bellies are growing as the craft get 
er and bigger.” 

o add to the worries, the compe- 
tition from such fast-stepping foreign 
airlines as KLM and Lufthansa is 
getting sharper all the time. Back in 
1950, U.S. airlines had 75% of the 
overseas freight business, but the en- 
‘try of many foreign lines has cut the 
U.S. share to 52%. Meanwhile, the 
,domestic airlines can only gaze long- 
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THE FIRST SPECIALLY DESIGNED freighter, the British 
turboprop Argosy, has built-in materials handling equip- 
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TWO AIRLINES are counting on the new C-44 freighter to help pull them 
out of the red. It will reduce loading time sharply, carry 33 tons at 400 mph. 


ingly at the one-billion ton-miles of 
commercial-type cargo moved this 
year by the U.S. Government’s Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service—nearly 
twice the total freight moved by U.S. 
carriers. 

[t's in the international freight 
business that the jets have provided 
the sharpest boost. Since most flights 
to Europe leave in the evening, they 
offer a tremendous advantage to the 
marketers of air freight service. Ship- 
ments that originate during the day 
can be on evening or night flights 
and arrive at their destinations in 
Europe the next morning. 

The foreign airlines haven't been 
slow to sense the possibilities. Until 
quite recently, direct service to over- 
seas markets had been available only 
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from coastal cities, but the introduc- 
tion of jets by foreign airlines in the 
past year has opened up such interior 
cities as Chicago and Detroit to these 
carriers. To see just how deadly that 
competition is, consider this one fact: 
Only once in the past five years has 
the return-on-investment of the US. 
international air lines, struggling 
against that competition, topped that 
of the domestic carriers. 

One result of the battle over over- 
seas freight business has been severe 
pressure on the international rate 
structure. Says a vice-president of a 
U.S. airline, “Even some foreign air- 
lines that have agreed to the IATA 
conference rates are ignoring them 
and offering under-the-table cut rates. 
And if we ever provided junkets to 


ment. Riddle has bought six of the planes, which can 
be loaded and unloaded during refueling and servicing. 
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HOW 
ABOUT 
WATER 


AT THE 
STRATEGIC 
rod 4 bw del | 
AMERICA ? 


ASK UNION ELECTRIC! Get objective, impartial 

industrial information about St. Louis and surrounding 

19,000 square miles... professional assistance for plant 

location, community and site analysis, and community | | 
liaison. Inquiries held confidential. Send for new booklet, mw CO 
“METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS.” 


Call orwrite G. J. Haven, Manager, Industrial Development 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY / St. Louls 1, Missouri 


MISSOURI 
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NOW YOU CAN ADDRESS 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
IN “s THE TIME 


PRINTS FROM THIS 
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- JN A SECOND 


attach a 
PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH 


to your ledger cards 
SAVES TIME! Reduces statement addressing in 


the average office up to 66%. 

PREVENTS ERRORS! Eliminates wrong addresses, 
misspelling, etc. 

ENABLES YOUR LEDGER CARDS TO WRITE! In 
addition to heading statements and collec- 
tion notices you can also address direct 
mail, service follow-ups, shipping labels, 
bills of lading and other office forms... 
all from your ledger card file. 

® Just type the name and address ONCE on 

the PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH. They're 

easily prepared in an ordinary typewriter... 
no special equipment required. 
Print With The 
Model 60 
Master Addresser 


Master Addresser Company 
6500.V West Lake St., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


$70.00 
Plus Fed. 
Exc. Tax 


Machine Complete 
with Supplies 
For 500 Accounts 


a CHECKER reaches 
its prime at 40 
--- 40,000, that is 


At a point at which many cars are ready for the 
second-hand lot, ao CHECKER is just coming into 
its own. This all but indestructible car is built to 
last. And last. While mileage is amazingly high 
—- 150,000, or even 200,000 miles—maintenance 
and repair costs are gratifyingly low. Little 
wonder a CHECKER is the most practical fleet and 
executive car on the road. 

Then there's the matter of comfort. There's no 
hump down the middie of a CHECKER in either 
the 4-door sedan or the station wagon. You can 
get in and out gracefully and there's room for 
ALL of you, even your head and your legs. The 
timeless simplicity of CHECKER design simply 
doesn't date. Aren't these some of the things you 
really want in oa car whether for fleet or personal 
vse? Shouldn't you check into CHECKER? Write 
DEPT. 69 
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NO MORE PASSENGERS, but there’s lots of room for freight in this pressurized 
KLM DC-7F that has been converted to carry products instead of people. 


Europe for prospective customers as 
they do, the CAB would crack down 
in a flash.” There are also about a 
dozen foreign airlines operating to 
the U.S. that are not bound by the 
rate agreement of those that belong 
to the International Air Transport 
Association. 

U.S. airlines have favored rate cuts 
as a means both of expanding the 
market and of absorbing their excess 
capacity. They may get their way. 
The IATA rate agreement that cur- 
rently binds eighteen U.S. and for- 
eign airlines is due to expire at the 
end of this month, and it’s generally 
given only about a 50-50 chance for 
renewal. In anticipation of the rate 
war that would follow failure to re- 
new the pact, some lines are already 
planning to cut rates as much as 
715%. 

International cargoes aren't the 
only area where air shippers can look 
for lower rates. Domestically, the 
CAB’s recent dropping of the mini- 
mum rate order for domestic air 
freight has already brought important 
rate cuts. For instance. TWA recent- 
ly reduced by 40% its rates on hard- 
ware, processed foods, and paint in 
order to spur shipments from west 
to east, generally a low-load run. 

Even on the domestic front, all is 
not a bed of roses for the airlines. 
The last year, for a good many of 
them, has turned out to be a particu- 
larly disappointing one. Although 
total income was four times larger 
than back in 1949, net profit was 
only one-tenth of the total eleven 
years ago. On a gross income of 
$2 billion, the airlines showed a 
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net profit after taxes of only $1.2 
million. Return on investment was 
only 2.9%. 

In the first quarter of 1961, the 
largest domestic line, American Air- 
lines, ran in the red. Among those 
that lost money in 1960 were Sea- 
board and Western Airlines with a 
loss of $4.9 million, Eastern Air 
Lines, which suffered a $7.4 million 
loss (the first in 26 years), and Fly- 
ing Tiger Line, with a loss of $800,- 
000. 

Both Seaboard and Western and 
Flying Tiger are looking to the new 
CL-44 cargo plane, which will be de- 
livered next month, to pull them out 
of the sea of red ink that’s now en- 
gulfing them. 

All in all, though, the airlines are 
finding that the slashing competition 
for freight business is well worth the 
struggle. Data from the Air Transport 
Association of America reveal that 
total revenue from carrying passen- 
gers is about 63¢ a ton-mile, com- 
pared to only 36¢ for freight. The 
direct costs, however, are lower on 
freight. And, even more important, the 
overhead is considerably less. One 
airline estimates that air freight in- 
volves $50 of overhead for every 
$100 of direct cost. In contrast, the 
overhead on passenger business runs 
from $125 to $175. “We make about 
as much net profit from three freight- 
ers as we do from ten passenger 
planes,” one U.S. airline vice-presi- 
dent admits. “It doesn’t require the 
Hollywood front that’s needed to at- 
tract passenger business. For freight 
all you need is a desk and a phone.” 

END 
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INTERSTATE -IMORE THAN A TRUCK 
..-A TRANSPORTATIO. 


Your shipments are carried e 


by the most modern ne 


equipment on the road! late 


® Volume Vans. Interstate System has 
more 40-foot volume vans than any other 
carrier in the business, with more being 
put into service as needed. And substan- 


tially more than a thousand regular hi- 











cube vans. That's real ‘Shipping Power!” 


® Heavy-Duty Diesels. Our entire sys- 
tem is equipped with husky new heavy- 
duty power units. They roll over every 
kind of terrain, in every kind of weather, 


get your shipments there on time! 
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Direct service to 


Careful Handling. Our docks handle important markets. 


ight properly, carefully, with skilled, ex- 
rienced freight handlers working with We provide direct, single-line serv- 
est materials-handling equipment. ice to every important market in the 
industrial and business areas of 
America. Actually, we serve nearly 
every crossroad on the map in our 
24-state authority. Truckload or LTL 
—swift, safe, economical. Why not 
trust us with your next truckload. 


Coast-to-coast. 


Guaranteed thru-rates to or from 
West Coast points as named in 
Rocky Mt. tariffs via Garret Freight- 
lines. Interchange at Denver. Thru 
trailer service on truckloads. 













LEGEND 






Terminal 







Satellite Terminal 





Interstate System Routes 


Garrett Freightlines Routes 













] Irregular or off-route service to and 
Z from all points in shaded area 









Canadian routes available through 
ee ee treaty agreements between Cana 
dian and United States government 







4 Purchased pending approval of ICC 
and state regulatory bodies 
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How about you? 


If this is the kind of service you should be getting, but aren't 
—if you'd like better, faster, more-economical service—call 


the Interstate System Transportation Specialist. You'll find 
him at the terminal closest to you. 





Slow But 


NOTHING MAKES Walter C. Is- 


brandtsen happier than the sight of 


one of America’s many rusting, over- 
age merchant ships. A burly, dynamic 
man who is vice-president of the 
famed Isbrandtsen Lines, Walter Is- 
brandtsen sees those outdated ships 
in ports all over the world. Generally, 
they are lying next to spanking new 
foreign vessels. And to him that con- 
trast adds up to one thing: profit. 


4 a. 


cargo than a regular freighter. 


WATER 


Steady and Sure 


On the high seas, the international freighters look for 


a wave of new profits. 
hardly a cargo in sight. 


Along the coast, there’s 
But on the inland waterways? 


There, the barges tow in more business year by year. 


“Look,” he says, “the American 
ships were all built during World 
War II, and the foreign vessels are 
new. But now, there's a revolution 
coming in shipping. We're all set to 
replace our ships—but the foreign 
ones are too new for that.” 

So Isbrandtsen dreams of building 
a ship within the next few years that 
will handle two and a half times more 
The 


secret: facilities for containers from 
bow to stern. Not that Isbrandtsen 
plans to wait. This August, his line 
will be saving $3,000 a day on its 
round-the-world freighter trips with 
1,030 dual-purpose containers for his 
present ships. These metal boxes, 
bought at a cost of $2 million, can 
handle both bulk products and pack- 
aged freight. The first ones will be 
carrying rice from the West Coast to 





ONLY 12% of our foreign trade moves to and from U.S. ports in American bot- 
toms. Federal subsidies are necessary to keep our merchant fleets afloat. 


Puerto Rico this summer and Is- 
brandtsen will eventually be sending 
them around the globe, cutting the 
time needed for the trip from 140 to 
LOO days. 

Besides this, Isbrandtsen sees the 
containers opening the way to new 
customers, since he'll be able to take 
on cargo that’s unprofitable by the 
old break-bulk methods. And, he 
points out, shippers will get a better 
price as well. Rice in containers, for 
instance, goes at $20.75 vs. $32 a 
ton in 100-lb. bags. 


| Fighting for the freight dollar 


Isbrandtsen’s optimism is washing 
over the decks of the entire U.S. mer- 
chant marine. With the baliast of con- 
tainerized cargoes and Government 
subsidy, American steamship compa- 
nies are Out to win back the export 
trade. Eyeing the other water carriers, 
and what’s been happening to them 
lately, the ocean-going freight lines 
can see Only too well the cost of fall- 
ing behind the competition—and the 
rewards of putting up a hard fight. 

The nation’s shipping industry to- 
day is a study in contrasts. There 
are the once-proud coastal and inter- 
coastal lines. Today, their fate hangs 
on the decision of Government offi- 
cials, and if Washington decides the 
price of preserving them comes too 
high, they will go the way of the clip- 
per ship and the Pony Express. 

On the other hand are the nation’s 
barge operators, towing ever heftier 
cargoes over the inland waterways. 
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In modernized vessels on channels 
kept shipshape by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they are drawing profits that 
are the envy of the whole transporta- 
tion industry. The export liners are 
determined to take the same tack. 

They know that international ship- 
ping charges take the largest part of 
the $2.5 billion that U.S. shippers 
give the water carriers each year. But 
they know, too, that they aren't col- 
lecting enough of those charges. Only 
11.7% of U.S. foreign trade went in 
U.S. bottoms last year—a_ paltry 
achievement compared to, say, the 
British merchant marine, which han- 
dles 70% of the United Kingdom’s 
exports. 

In the past six years, U.S.-flag ship 
lines have been chopping their rates 
to get cargoes—despite the fact that 
their costs have been climbing all the 
while. But the rate-slashing is obvi- 
ously beginning to pay off in new 
business. Only 7.4% of the U.S. mer- 
chant marine was lying idle for want 
of cargo early this year, compared to 
10% two years ago. 

To boost revenues, American 
ocean freight companies are now en- 
gaged in the most ambitious peace- 
time ship-building program in U.S. 
history. It calls for replacement—at a 
cost of $4 -billion—of nearly one- 
third of the entire fleet of 1,028 ves- 
sels, today made up of 36 passenger- 
cargo ships, 664 freighters, ‘and 328 
tankers. Of this total, 308 are oper- 
ated by the fifteen shipping compa- 
nies that qualify for Government con- 
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struction subsidies, which are slated 
at $338 million for fiscal 1962. 

Prompting this big renovation are 
the hard lessons of the past. Back in 
1935, U.S. cargo ships carried 35% 
of our foreign trade. By 1946, when 
the fleets of other nations were still 
devastated by war, 65% of American 
exports went out to sea in U.S. bot- 
toms, and in the years immediately 
following, the great aid programs— 
UNRRA and the Marshall Plan— 
kept our freighters plying the seven 
seas. 

Then came the lean years. The ex- 
port shipping industry was one of the 
first to feel the impact of low-cost for- 
eign competition. Ship after ship was 
transferred to foreign registry to avoid 
high U.S. labor costs. The merchant 
marines of tiny countries like Liberia 
and Panama swelled, and today there 
are 460 American-owned-and-con- 
trolled vessels flying “flags of neces- 
sity’ (which the maritime unions pre- 
fer to call “flags of convenience’”’ ). 


Uncle Sam pays the piper 


What the high pay of U.S. seamen 
has meant to the nation is clear from 
a glance at the Federal budget. Last 
year, the Government paid U.S. lines 
an operational subsidy of $130 mil- 
lion. A full 88% went to make up the 
difference between American  sea- 
men’s wages and the pay of foreign 
seamen in competitive runs. 

But the Federal Maritime Board 
grants operating-differential subsidies 
only when a foreign trade route is de- 
clared essential to the national inter- 
est. The owners of non-subsidized 
lines must pull their way as best they 
can against the tide of high labor costs 
and the competition. Almost all of 
their 350 ships are of World War II 
vintage or earlier. And, consequently, 
almost all of them will have to be 
replaced within the next few years. 

There’s a distinction, of course, be- 
tween operational subsidies and con- 
struction subsidies, but among ocean- 
going freighters, you don't have one 
without the other. And the subsidized 
lines have a big advantage: From the 
Government, they get back, at tops, 
55% of the entire cost of their ves- 
sels if they have them built in a do- 
mestic shipyard, thus helping to keep 
the U.S. shipbuilding industry alive 
against the rigorous foreign competi- 
tion. (There are 79 large merchant 
ships on order or under construction 
in the U.S.—all with subsidy funds. ) 

Yet he who pays the piper calls the 
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62 TRAFFIC CENTERS 


in major cities from 


Coast-to- Coast 


sesrones cs 
anta Fe | 
.) oo (and Mexico) 


stands ready 


to serve you 
throughout the 
nation 











SZ 


We want our customers to have quick information about Santa Fe 
freight and passenger services. Also facts about industrial sites. 
That is why we maintain 62 traffic centers throughout the nation. 


Your inquiries get prompt answers because each office is in 
constant touch with headquarter centers of Santa Fe operations. 


Drop in, or give us a call whenever you want information about Santa Fe 
services. If there is no Santa Fe traffic center in your City, write 
for information about our traffic representative who serves your City. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


80 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 208 

65 cents per share; 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 


4.32% SERIES 
Dividend No. 57 
27 cents per share. 


The above dividends 2"¢ pay 


able June 30, 196:. to stock- 


holders of record june %. 
Checks will be matled from 
the Company's office in Los 


Angeles, June 30. 
P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


May 18, 1961 
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Your postmaster 
suggests: 


For faster and more efficient 
postal service, learn’ the 
“ABC’s” of good mailing 
habits. 


A Postal delivery zone 
number helps speed 
your mail. 


B Certain to include your 
return address on all 
letters and packages. 


} That the delivery ad- 
dress is correct and 
complete. 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY— 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 
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tune, and in mid-April, the Federal 
Maritime Board announced that no 
new containership would qualify for 
a construction subsidy unless it was 
built to handle containers approved 
by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. These, announces the ASA, must 
have cross sections of 8 x 8 feet and 
measure 10, 20, 30, or 40 feet long. 
The ruling, predicts the FMB’s chair- 
man Thomas E. Stakem, will make 
containerizaiion even more popular by 
“opening the way to complete inter- 
changeability between rail, highway, 
and sea transport media.” 

Most of the 20,000 van containers 
in use today are in marine operations, 
and the shipping industry provided 
a good part of the steam behind the 
ASA’s efforts. To steamship compa- 
nies that guessed right, the Board’s 
dictum is good news indeed. 

The Board’s move to bring order 
out of near-chaos is also an acknowl- 
edgment of how containerization has 
spread. Today, giant truck-trailers em- 
blazoned with the names of U.S. ship- 
ping lines trundle through the streets 
of Tokyo and the other great cities of 
the world. The metal boxes astride 
them were sealed on a shipping dock 
of a U.S. factory, trucked to the rail 
yards, shipped by train to the pier, 
and crossed the Pacific without ever 
being opened. 

So far, the U.S. is far ahead of 
other countries in  containerization. 
And door-to-door service that takes a 
sealed shipment halfway round the 
globe is proving a big boon to Amer- 
ican industry. One Midwest manufac- 
turer snared a huge order in the Near 
East mainly because he could send 
the complex electrical equipment in 
sealed containers. 


Big savings at shipside 


But the benefits that the metal 
boxes hold for shipping line custom- 
ers are nothing compared to those 
they’ve brought the lines themselves. 
Look at dockside operations, for one. 
Forklifts and roller conveyors have 
speeded them up in recent years, but 
they eliminate only a few steps in the 
age-old process of moving cargo piece 
by piece across the dock. Even on 
semi-mechanized piers, it takes a lot 
of manual labor for the traditional 
break-bulk operation—and it costs 
about $3.90 a ton to get the cargo 
into the ship’s hold. 

Containerized cargo, on the other 
hand, goes aboard for 35¢ or 40¢ a 
ton. The savings in time are just as 


dramatic. It takes a 23-man gang one 
hour to load 25 tons by hand. They 
can handle 300 tons an hour of con- 
tainerized cargo, and if the boxes— 
often with below-maximum load— 
were loaded to their full capacity of 
30 tons, the same gang could handle 
500 tons in 60 minutes. 

In addition, damage claims are only 
about 1.6¢ a ton. Those on shipments 
loaded by hand are often twenty times 
higher. Pilferage—the plague of all 
ports since time immemorial—is being 
reduced from millions a year to vir- 
tually nothing: containers are sealed 
at the shipper’s door, stay closed until 
the consignee accepts delivery. 

Like Pandora’s box, though, the 
containers hold trouble as well as 
profit for shipping lines. For one 
thing, truckers object to the 10% 
extra weight of marine containers, 
which are braced in the corners so 
that they can be stacked one atop an- 
other in the hold. The shipping com- 
panies themselves find the containers 
cut the available cubage on a vessel 
by over a third, particularly when the 
boxes are fitted into a specially made 
cell, instead of being stacked. 


Trouble on the docks 


Both of these problems will yield 
to solutions. But no one has yet dis- 
covered any mechanical way out of 
the real problem of containerization 
—how to make a rough docker who’s 
set in his money-making ways take 
kindly to a method that’s cutting 
down jobs. 

The irate longshoreman is not pe- 
culiar to American docks alone, as 
Grace Lines has learned only too well. 
Grace pioneered the all-container ship 
in foreign trade with a $15 million 
investment in nearly a thousand con- 
tainers and two reconverted C-2’s to 
carry goods to and from Venezuela. 
Both vessels have now been laid up 
for over a year because Venezuelan 
labor refuses to handle containers. 

The line is nonetheless convinced 
that the metal boxes are here to stay, 
and Grace is going ahead with plans 
to build three combination container- 
general cargo ships. Neither, for that 
matter, are the other shipping lines 
put off, even though they've had their 
Share of labor troubles. West Coast 
steamship lines have already bought 
their peace with Harry Bridges’ Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. For a price of 
$27.5 million, spread over a five year 
period, they've gotten the union’s 
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Twin-20's as a 40’ Trailer... 
and as two 20’ units 
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Brighten Your Profit Picture 





With Fruehauf Containers 


Fruehauf Container Systems—the modern 
way to ship goods—will brighten your profit 
picture because they 

1. lower your handling costs—at trucking terminals, 
on loading docks 


2. save storage costs, eliminating the ‘‘load-move- 
unload-reload-unload”’ cycle that saps earnings 


3. reduce pilferage and damage losses 
4. minimize packaging problems 


5. are a common denominator for all phases of 
transportation: trucks, rails, waterways. 


‘“Twin-20’s,”’ the newest and most popular 
in Fruehauf’s line of containers, add extra flex- 
ibility advantages because they are designed to 
work together—as a 40’ unit—or serve sepa- 
rately—as two 20’ local delivery units. 

For complete information on Fruehauf Con- 
tainer Systems, write, wire or ‘phone the 
Container Division, Fruehauf Trailer Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Or fill out and mail the 


coupon below. 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION’’—The Key to Transportation Savings 





CONTAINER 
SvstTems 






MOST Containers Produced! 
HIGHEST Dollar Sales Volume! 


GREATEST Amount of Cubic Feet 
of Container Space Delivered! 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, Container Division 
10941 Harper Avenue °* Detroit 32, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, complete information on how 


Fruehauf Container Systems can brighten my profit picture! 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Company 
Address 


= State 
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Single-Place Gyrocopter by Bensen Aircraft Corp. 


Look into 


Hampton Roads, Virgin a 


Freedom from rehandling costs can save your plant many dollars a year. 
And in the Hampton Roads area, you enjoy that saving both seaward 
and landward. There’s deep-water frontage available, and more to come 
along planned extensions of present channels. And it’s backed with rail 
and highway service by 8 major railroads and 45 scheduled truck lines. 
Ask vepco for site and economic data on the pleasant, hospitable, 
conservatively governed communities surrounding this well-served ice- . ot 
u 
i Norfolk 


free port. Write, wire or phone in confidence. 
© Suffolk \ 
0 Franklin 


<ENE> vincinia ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 
Virginia 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia ¢ MIiton 9-1411 


Serving the Top-of-the-South with 2,086,000 kilowatts—due to reach 2,720,000 kilowatts by 1963 
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Looking for production savings? 
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Industry 


agreement to containerization and 
other new methods. The money goes 
into a fund set up to soften the effects 
of labor displacement. In return, the 
union has cut the number of men 
on a crane-operating gang down to 
eight. 

Now the East Coast shipping com- 
panies have set up a joint committee 
with their longshoremen. It’s already 
clear, though, that a lot of the money 
the cargo lines save with containers 
will go to sweeten the temper of the 
men the containers eliminate. In New 
York, the International Longshore- 
men’s Association collects “royalties” 
of from 35¢ to $1 a ton for contain- 
erized cargo. Even so, the companies 
say the agreement is worth the price. 
Before it was reached, workers on the 
New York piers unpacked and re- 
packed containers before they'd han- 
dle them. 

There's another reason, ioo, why 
the cargo lines are willing to pay so 
high a price for the union’s consent. 
“Even if the containers don’t make 
much of a dent in our dock labor 
costs,” says Harry Hunter of the 
States-Marine Steamship Co., “they're 
enabling us to turn our ships around 
more quickly. It costs us a minimum 
of $2,500 a day for a ship to remain 
in port,” he notes. ““We hope to reach 
the point where five vessels will be 
able to handle as much cargo as eight 
do today.” 


Breaking the time barrier 


All the freighter companies are eye- 
ing statistics like those with just as 
much enthusiasm. For Isbrandtsen, 
the cost of keeping a ship in port runs 
close to $3,000 a day, exclusive of 
cargo-handling charges, and it takes 
the line seven days to load a break- 
bulk ship carrying as much as a con- 
tainership that can be loaded in 12 
hours. 

At American President Lines, built- 
in gantry cranes will be lifting a con- 
tainer aboard every two and a half 
minutes when the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. fills its $1.2 million order for 420 
van containers. They'll go on four 
ships that travel routes to the Orient. 

And Matson Navigation Co., which 
last year launched the first container- 
ship to carry goods between the Pa- 
cific Coast and Hawaii, now has a 
new gambit to cut turn-around time. 
On a newly converted C-3 that’s been 
rechristened the SS Hawaiian Fish- 
erman, Matson has built multi-level 
steel platforms like those in stack- 
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DESIGN FOR SERVICE 
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It’s the way to expedite your shipments...perishables 





or structural steel, liquids in bulk or machinery, 
whatever you ship, P-I-E has the equipment, 


the people, the experience to expedite delivery by 


motor freight, freight forwarding 


or by leasing you the equipment to “do-it-yourself”! 


Import-Export Nationwide 
Service Point List 


MOTOR FREIGHT: FREIGHT FORWARDING: 


P-1-E 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC SHIPPERS 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS CO., P. 0. Box 958, Oakland 4, Calif. 
Please send me the information checked above. 


Name 


Equipment 
Leasing 


EQUIPMENT LEASING: 
P-l-E LEASING CO. 





Address 





City 
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DOES YOUR 


BUSINESS CARD 
HAVE ALL 4 


18 VITAL 
ELEMENTS 


FREE CHART tells you 


A good business card — one that really 
sells and influences, should be right in 18 
specific ways. In the Hill “Card Kit’ there 
is a handy check list that spells out the 18 
elements vital to business cards. 
minutes flat, you can find out if your busi- 
really doing a job for 


In two 


ness cards are 

your company. If you use 5,000 or more 

cards a year, we'll be glad to send a copy 

Here’s what to do: 

1. Write on the back of your card how 
many your company uses a year. 

2. Send us your card and the coupon 


below. 
Dept. D-75 


R.O.H. HILL, INC. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 


HILL ... For the Finest Impression 





LOAD and UNLOAD 


BOXES @ BAGS e BALES e CARTONS 


IN 1/2 THE TIME 


with this expanding 


CONVEYOR 


BUILT-IN 
STRETCH 


HIGHLY 
VERSATILE 


HIGH SPEED 


EASY TO 
MOVE 


CSI-“Frorguuhar’s * 
EXPAND-O-VEYOR ° 


Looking for a new way to speed loading 
and unloading? Here is a complete, port- 
able conveyor system that helps you load 
trucks in 14 the time...no more slow and 
costly setup...just move in the EXPAND- 
O-VEYOR and go to work... links right 
into existing facilities. Investigate this 
higher efficiency now! 

ASK FOR BROCHURE Full of details on sizes, 


power, coipacity, construction and applications. 
SEND TODAY! r-—. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, INC. 
A-B FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Phone: JUniper 8-0200 
6457 Main St., Morton Grove, Ill. (Chicago Suburb) 
See Your Yellow Pages For Your CS!-Farquhar Dealer or Write Direct 


SINCE 1856 
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HEADED FOR JAPAN, this van-size container started its journey by truck, 
came by rail to New York City, then was trucked again to the dockside. 
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DWARFING TOKYO TRAFFIC, the container nears the end of its 9,000-mile 
trip, still sealed tight as it was when it left the shipper’s factory. 


BACK TO THE U:S., with a load of transistor radios, the container, which 
the shipper leased, travels without intricate combined rate-making. 
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‘em-up garages. As soon as the boat’s 
unloaded at the San Francisco pier, 
464 new cars are driven into their 
niches. The vessel’s ready for its re- 
turn trip in record time. 

But the cargo lines aren't stopping 
there. By law, they get at least half 
the shipments that leave the U.S. as 
foreign aid or under other types of 
Government sponsorship. Now they 
are pressuring Washington to use U:S. 
carriers even more. 

The international trade balance be- 
ing what it is, the Government is re- 
ceptive to the idea, but the steamship 
companies obviously won't win more 
Federal cargoes without opposition. 
Its already coming, in fact, from the 
Great Lakes, where foreign lines have 
found profitable ports of call since the 
St. Lawrence Seaway opened. 

How much weight will be given this 
protest is still unknown. It’s clear, 
though, that the Government—for 
obvious strategic reasons—places a 
lot of importance on building up the 
U.S. merchant marine. And just how 
much its backing means is underlined 
when you contrast the high-sailing 
ocean-going freighters with the coast- 
al and intercoastal lines. 

There’s no one in Washington 
charged with promoting the coastal 
shippers as an industry. Their affairs 
are merely regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the ICC, 
as the coastal shippers point out, was 
originally established for the railroad 
industry, their biggest rival. It is still 
staffed more with ex-railroaders than 
anyone else. 


Circumstantial evidence 


What does ICC regulation have to 
do with the hard luck of the coastal 
and intercoastal lines? “Back in 1939 
—just before the ICC took jurisdic- 
tion over domestic water carriers— 
there were 143 ships and a total cargo 
of 6 million tons in intercoastal trade,” 
an executive of one of the lines points 
out. “By 1958, that tonnage was 
down to 82,000 tons. The next year, 
it had shrunk to 9,000. Now there’s 
none at all.” 

In coastal operations, there were 
235 ships with 27.5 million tons of 
cargo back in 1939. By last year, only 
37 vessels were left, and Coastwise 
Line, the last water common carrier 
on the Pacific Coast, ended opera- 
tions. 

Since 1959, in fact, there’s been 
nothing but red ink on the books of 
the four coastal and intercoastal lines 
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Wirebound pallet 
boxes: hold equivalent 
of 25 field crates; cut 
container costs 78%; reduce 
handling 71%. 

Fast handling: stackable, easy- 
to-move Wirebounds save ware- 
house space, speed delivery. 


West Side Farms of Deerfield 
Beach, Florida, switched from field 
crates to 25-bushel Wirebound 
pallet boxes to move peppers from 
field to packing house. Here’s what 
was gained: 


A 78% saving in cost of containers. 


A 71% reduction in handling costs. 
To transfer 2500-bushel daily har- 
vest formerly required seven men; 
now two men do the same werk 
with pallet bins. 


Easy assembly and disassembly of 











Picking pecks of peppers passé as... 


WIREBOUNDS cut costs 
in another industry 
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Wirebounds allow damaged sec- 
tions to be replaced in minutes. 


Less bruising occurs with Wirebound 
pallet boxes because they give 
better protection and reduce the 
number of handlings formerly 
necessary with field crates. 


Many industries benefit from the 

use of Wirebounds. Have you 
investigated how they can save 
time and cut costs in your oper- 
ation? Contact Wirebound Box 
Manufacturers for full information 
or write to the address below. 


WIREBOUND BOX 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION INC. 
222 W. Adams Street, Room 1457 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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ALVA ALLEN 


Heavy Duty 
PUNCH PRESSES 


Powerful | 
Dependable and Economical 
Fully Guaranteed 


Moderate 
in Price 


Hundreds of different 
Model Combinations 
1 to 25 ton Capacities 


Thousands in Use 
the Worid Over 


See your Supply Dealer 
or write for Catalog giv- 
ing complete informa- 
tion, specifications and 
prices on our line of 
| Heavy Duty Punch 
Presses. . 


ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES 
Dept. DR Clinton, Missouri 
Tetephone —TUrner 5-3331 


Model 81.5 
5 Ten —$199.50 
less meter —fob 


| See Yellow Pages 
| for Local 
Distributor 





ShveR GIT! 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER BUTTER DISH 
by F. B. Rogers with removable filigree glass 
liner. Yours for adding to or opening a new 
account in the amount of $1,000 or more. While 
they last 


HIGHER EARNINGS 


Current 
Annual Rate 


PAID FOUR 
TIMES A YEAR 


ALL ACCOUNTS INSURED TO 
$10,000.00 


ea ASSETS OVER $175 MILLION 


Funds postmarked by the tenth of 
the month earn from the first. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


Aa $@s90 Cc 1 


PASADENA 


308 EAST COLORADO BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Pe ee ee ew ew ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Please open my account in the amount of 
$ (Check or M.0. enclosed) 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 
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STEADILY PUSHING ALONG a growing volume of business each year, the barge 
lines are the most prosperous of all carriers that move cargo by water. 


—Coastwise, Luckenbach Steamship 
Co., Sea-Land, and Seatrain. It was 
too much for Luckenbach to take. 
The 110-year-old company, last of the 
intercoastal carriers, has now given up 
domestic operations, will concentrate 
instead on its foreign trade. “We were 
driven out of the business of carrying 
canned goods from California to the 
Fast,” says President Edgar F. Luck- 
enbach, Jr., bitterly. “What did it? 
The actions of the ICC in favoring 
the railroads’ selective rate cutting— 
and the lack of action by the Federal 
Maritime Board on our application 
for mortgage insurance to convert six 
tankers to containerships.” 

And then there were two 

An ICC examiner recently warned 
that a full-scale rate war is threaten- 
ing the very existence of the last two 
remaining coastal shipping lines— 
Seatrain and Sea-Land. In recom- 
mending that the Commission not al- 
low the railroads to slash rates on 
plastic products moving from Texas to 
the East, the examiner stressed that 
what is now the inevitable question 
must soon be decided: Are the coastal 
lines to survive or no? 

The East Coast railroads recently 
put through rate reductions on paper- 
board from Savannah to New York 
that almost knocked both Seatrain 
and Sea-Land out of this business. 
Despite such setbacks, and Lucken- 
bach’s hard experience not withstand- 
ing, Sea-Land is considering a try at 
intercoastal service, and a new com- 
pany, Pacific Trailer Ships, Inc., may 
try to revive the shipping business 
along the Pacific Coast. 

The outlook, however, is bleak for 
such ventures, as the Erie & St. Law- 
rence Corp. learned this spring. After 
six months, it had to suspend contain- 
ership service between New Jersey 
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and Florida, even though it seemed to 
have a sure-fire idea. The company 
had had two ships specially construct- 
ed to carry 200 containers apiece, the 
first to be specifically designed from 
the keel up just for containers. Fork- 
lift trucks cut the loading time to 
four-and-a-half hours, and Erie and 
St. Lawrence was giving Northern in- 
dustry third-morning delivery to Flor- 
ida customers. 

What went wrong? Noting his 
losses, President Harry Moore, too, 
points the finger of blame in just one 
direction. “We couldn't keep com- 
peting,” he says, “after the [CC ap- 
proved the railroads’ selective rate- 
cutting.” 

What Seatrain’s President John L. 
Weller calls “the railroads’ rate war 
against the coastal carriers ’ is now so 
intense that fully two-thirds of all rail- 
road traffic in direct competition 1s 
being carried at a loss. “The ICC has 
the duty under law,” says Weller, “to 
protect the domestic merchant ma- 
rine against the railroads’ vicious se- 
lective rate-cutting. They're obviously 
trying to eliminate the coastwise 
steamship industry completely, and in 
its overwhelming concern with the 
rails’ welfare, the ICC has completely 
neglected its duty.” 

“If you can’t lick them .. . 

Seatrain’s scrap with the rail lines 
hasn't stopped it from working out a 
joint rate with four railroads to carry 
van containers between the Northeast 
Coast and the Gulf states. But Weller 
is still irate at what he calls the 
“downright refusal” of more than 100 
railroads to publish joint rates for 
cargo that is moved both by rail and 
by his vessels. Joint rates are a de- 
cided lure to shippers. They reduce 
paperwork and center the responsi- 
bility for tracing and damages for the 
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NOW ...AMERICAS FIRST 


“HIS” =" “HERS” 


MOVING SERVICES 














“"“SAFE-GUARD” moving service | iw s, “FAMILY-TESTED” moving 
fills the he-man requirements of — ™ service gives household treasures the 
modern business and industry. gentle care homemakers appreciate. 
It's the safe, swift, economical ; Feminine hands have less to do be- 
way to ship exhibits, com- . cause United Agents “Pre-Plan” and 
puters, office equipment, personally supervise each step of 

missile components, guid- : your move. The utmost pro- 

: tection for fragile items Is 


ance systems — any fragile, 
high-value commodity — \ >, ‘ assured by expert Uni-Pack- 


without crating. United's .4 ing. Cushion-soft padding 
48-state operating authority : :> % guards the finish on fine 
eliminates inter-lining, saves 4 = pieces. And to keep all of 
needless handling, provides your furnishings spotlessly 
straight-through service on ove Ss clean, delightfully fresh, United 
bill-of-lading. There’s a SAFE- \j vans are exclusively SANI- 
GUARD moving specialist in TIZED.* Good reasons to rely 
your city. Why not call him today? a on United next time you move. 











United <(.-)N\ Van Lines 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 
ST.LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 


ASK YOUR UNITED AGENT ABOUT HIS HELPFUL BETTE MALONE MOVING CONSULTANT SERVICE 
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| shipment on one carrier, which attracts 
business. 

Rail rates are a bitter subject in 
general to many coastal line men. 
‘Hundreds of rail rates have been re- 
duced for the sole purpose of divert- 
ing freight from our line to the rail- 
roads,” charges Sea-Land’s President 
Malcolm P. McLean. “There can be 





Address 
MULTIPLE SHIPMENTS 


without this COSTLY 
BOTTLENECK 


if you regularly address 

5 or more cartons per shipment 

You might be shocked to find 
out how antiquated, repetitive 
methods in your shipping room 
are costing you money. Typing 
each label separately and attach- 
ing to carton is time-consuming 
—subject to frequent errors and 
mis-shipments. 


The Modern STEN: C-LABL* Systems 


SHIP TO: 





no mistake about this. All the rail rate 
proposals covering these reductions 
have specifically stated that was their 
purpose.” 


An eye to profits 








Ever since the Transportation Act 
of 1958 stipulated that the ICC could 
not keep one carrier’s rate high just 
to protect another mode of transpor- 
tation, the Commission has been wor- 
rying more about whether a lower 
rate would still return a profit than 
about its effect on rival companies. 
The ICC doesn’t exactly ignore the 
Transportation Act of 1940, with its 
structures against “unfair or destruc- 
tive competitive practices.” It just 
doesn’t mind rate-cutting as much as 
it once did. 

This has created a problem for the 
inland water carriers as well as the 
coastal lines, for the rails have been 
reducing rates on a lot of commodi- 
ties that the barges haul. Still, barges 
give a return on investment that is 
more than double the railroads’. They 











Addressing direct to PANL-LABL 
on carton is fast and easy. 


Typing unit STEN-C-LABLS attached 
to continvous form on tabylating 
machine. 


As a by-product of 
office procedure 


By making unlimited 
impressions direct to 
cartons, labels or tags 


Your present method of preparing 
your invoices, orders, bills of lad- 
ing or shipping papers can also 
prepare STEN-C-LABLS at the same 
time. Whether you use manual or 
electric typewriters, electric billing 
or accounting machines, slave 
machines or various magnetic 


With handy squeeze-feed applica- 
tor,shipping department makes un- 
limited impressions direct to PANL- 
LABL printed on carton at no extra 
cost. Also addresses gummed labels 
and tags. Addressing is fast, neat, 
legible. Laborious, repetitive pro- 


may move slowly as they wend their 
way down rivers and canals, but when 
it comes to getting customers, it’s a 
different story, and in the past decade 
the inland waterways operators have 
boosted business at about twice the 


cedures are eliminated, preventing 


tape and punched IDP systems, 
errors and mis-shipments. 


there’s a STEN-C-LABL to fit your 
requirements. 


average rate of all other forms of 
transportation. 

Back in 1946, they accounted for 
only 3.1% of all intercity ton-miles. 
This year, their share will rise to 
about 9%. They've also broken out 


DURABLY MARKED AND PLAINLY LEGIBLE at handling distance. 

A Stren-C-Last address is sunproof and waterproof— becomes per 
manent part of carton. Reproduction is sharp and easy to read at 
handling distance. 


HAVE A MULTIPLE SHIPPING PROBLEM 


(regularly addressing 5 or more cartons per shipment), you may be 
able to save thousands of dollars with SreEN-C-LABL ‘Thousands of 
present users are making substantial savings every year with a 
STEN-C-LABL System tailored to their requirements. 


FREE BROCHURE gives full details! 


—-------- 7 


STEN-C-LABL, Inc. 


DR-6, 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


IF YOu 


Make Important Sevings 
As Easy **-: 


| 
Sten(-Labl F 
Systems 


for eddresein® 
eavlupie o™ 


Yes, I'd like to know more about saving with STEN-C-LABLS, 


NAME 





COMPANY 





MAIL COUPON ADDRESS 


pm eler.. & 





STATE 
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*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is the trademark and exclusive property of STEN-C-LABL, Inc. All 
STEN-C-LABLS ore manufactured by STEN-C-LABL, Inc, St. Paul, Minnesota, under U.S. Patent No. 2,771,026, Other 
patents pending. Also available in Canada. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVERBOAT—new-style— 
now plys the Hudson River as well. 
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on Microwave 


On a new controlled orbit, transportation facts now fly 
over the earth aboard U.P.’s own microwave system. 


Facts about your shipments, the moving trains, and 
the myriad data that make this railroad run right, 
flash along one of the world’s largest private com- 
munication systems. 


Feeding directly in and out of the Union Pacific head- 
quarters building, the microwave beams through the 
West. Union Pacific customers are given the best of 
today’s wizardry in transportation, whether on the 
rails or through communications. 


When any of the repeater stations is asked in code 
about interference or transmission, ingenious devices 
answer at once. Microwave’s faster pace, and larger 
Capacity, are kept continuously performing ‘“‘on 
command.” 


You can be sure that when you ship or travel Union 
Pacific, you are sharing the most advanced transpor- 
tation it is possible to provide. Your shipping and 
traveling is our business, and we strive to do it well. 


UNION 
PACIFIC [ailroae 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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of their traditional routes from east 
to west and west to east, across the 
nation—traditional, that is, ever since 
the paddlewheeler vanished from the 
Mississippi and the whistle of a loco- 
motive supplanted the steamboat’s 
throaty call. Now, especially since the 
Great Lakes have been opened to in- 
ternational trade, the cargo boats are 
back on the Mississippi River system 
in ever-growing numbers. 

The old river boats have sailed 
off all channels except TV. In their 
place are blunt-bowed, 200-foot diesel 
towboats with as much as 8,500 horse- 
power, pushing along about 30 inte- 
grated barges that fit together like 


: t I ae ‘ay to Cal | pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. Tows on the 
. ” 2 Ee Mississippi and the Ohio are now of- 
4 


ten a quarter of a mile long, and each 


be .= ee Saas oe xy eth oan 
can tote a load of 30,000 tons. 
ae a = Pecralss: It would take 600 box cars—the 


equivalent of six freight trains—to 
carry cargoes like that, and the rail- 
roads don’t like what they see on the 
rivers. Even though the inland water- 
erat |v men had a 10.8% drop in revenue 
NEW BULK COMMODITY SERVICE ca? last year—at a time when tonnage 





Costly, old-fashioned shipping method sei Be @ead | y for any 
company. Especially with today's razor-Shi@mp €BM petition. If 
your product lends itself to shipment i bulk, end you are 


presently using containers, chances are g@aias MERINGSBY’ S 


epi scinn went down only 1.4%-—they’ll be 

It's the newest, most efficient and econofiigaiwmay. handling more freight this year, much 
» SAVE over ONE-FOURTH in shipping c@aitah of it shipped by the rails’ old cus- 
. : tomers. 


RINGSBY BULK ae No holds barred 
Ries 4: 


However much the railroads resent 
this competition, the water carriers 
uf thrive on it. There is active bidding 

« for cargo among barge line operators 

For further information write to: — ; So ve ee al themselves. Unlike the steamship 
iii delieiieahaie iete dient MEW EQUIPMENT lines, truckers, and railroads, they are 
aanpehuaariatiya® | haut of epectatecd, conigletely not insulated from intramodal compe- 

" custen a equipment is now maintained tition, and there is no rate regulation 

.a division of ae Sealant ens ret itd on bulk cargoes if the vessel or tow 

[* fr A) "GE WD Wel Haw BOT heaters and Therme-King units carries no more than three bulk com- 
grigimy ila ite al ii iat modities, or no non-bulk commodities 
at all. As a result, 90% of all inland 

water tonnage moves without rate 
regulation. 

The ICC says this is unfair to regu- 
lated barge operators. Still, the largest 
of the inland water carriers—Ameri- 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM can Commercial Barge Line Co.— 
draws about 60% of its revenues 
DUN’S REVIEW and ~—_ peguanted wanernay oan : 

early, American Commercial 

Modern Industry hasn’t been put down by the unregu- 
99 Church Street lated carriers. For one thing, the flexi- 
New York 8, N.Y. Title bility of rates among the barge lines 
has brought new customers to all the 

Company inland watermen. They carry bauxite, 

Enter my subscription for manganese ore, and copper from 
one year. I will pay $5 when South America to mills in the Mid- 
billed (USA, Possessions, Street Address west. They haul grain back again. 
and Canada; elsewhere $10). And in the past decade, many big 
Send to - City 6-61 producers of such bulk commodities 


INVESTIGATE NOW— 
SAVE BIG MONEY! 


TRUCK LINES, 


GENERAL OFFICES—DENVER, COLO. 
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REA EXPRESS /S ON THE MOVE WITH THE MOST COMPLETE SHIPPING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


— FR erry 


MAT i s 


A at sae, RATES 


more coming! 


REA Express smashes shipping Books and Printed Matter Sporting Goods Pencils, Ball Point Pens 
aire , Shoes and Other Footwear Drugs, Pharmaceuticals and Related Articles 
charges! New facilities, improved Wearing Apparel insecticides Manufactured Tobacco 
. Business and Office Silver and Silver Alloys Products 
Services permit lowered costs on Machines and Accessories of Particular ceceiliehiens Machinery and Machine Parts 
all these commodities. And the Automobile, Truck or Razors and Razor Blades Chewing Gum 
’ ; Trailer Parts Toilet Preparations Firearms and Ammunition 
Savings are passed on to you in Hand Tools, Electric and Office Equipment and ees ate ae 
: Pneumatic Supplies 
solid, dollars-and-cents cuts to Aitsinn and Chenes OO ag 
help you increase profits, slash Sheets, Towels and Chains, Belting, Sprockets 
Tablecloths and Similar Items 
shipping expense, meet compe- Piece Goods Photographic Equipment 


om : Abrasives, viz: Cloth, and Supplies 
tition. If you ship any of these Paper and Wheels Hand Tools other than 


commodities, check REA Ex- Farm Implements and Parts Electric or Pneumatic 

; Greeting Cards Builders’ Hardware, Specialties 
press first. You'lloftenfindREA Rugs and Carpets and Related Articles 
. Tufted Textile Products Biological Products NAME 
cha rges lower than motor carrier. Typewriters and Parts Laboratory Equipment 

Call your local REA office for Automatic Controls, Electric Surgical and Medical R FA EXPRESS 
cert : Switches, Meters, Thermostats instruments and Supplies 
specific information. Casters Fire Extinguishers and Parts TRUCK, PLANE, SHIP, TRAIN 
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TAKE A LOAD....ANY LOAD | 7.250 pine lone se sven 


and canals of the U.S., shifting their 
ee ine a - traffic from the rails just because they 
are able to auction it off to the lowest 

. bidder. 

The regulation-ridden railroads cry 
“Unfair!” But since they can’t lick 
the barges, they’re getting more and 
more anxious to join them. Just ‘this 
spring, the Norfolk and Western Ra'!l- 
way Co. and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Co. announced they 
were going to buy out a coal-hauling 
barge line on the Ohio River. 

The deal is subject to ICC ap- 
proval, and there’s little doubt that 
the water carriers, the truckers, and 





a 


oe eee ; Fs coy akg oe fee. | Bie pS ES 
the airlines will be lodging protests. 
TO CARRI R : seconds! The financial resources that a railroad 
° can bring to barge-line operations are, 
? ;. This, in fac 


: of course, enormous. in fact, 
Any load that must be hefted or hauled by hand takes time. . . costs money. Take was the reason that an ICC examiner 
ground level loading of trucks for example. One company used to do it like this: a cited earlier this vear. when he rec- 
power truck and driver to shuttle loads from warehouse to truck; two men to transfer ommended that the full Commission 
loads from fork truck to carrier, onto hand trucks, wheel them into carrier, unload turned down the Union Pacific and 
by hand again. Time 2Y4 hours; manhours: 714; costs: plenty! Now, with a Magliner Hlinois Central Railroads in their bid 
Mobile Loading Ramp on the job, the power truck driver does it alone in an hour's to acquire the John I. Hay Co.’s 
time. Savings: plenty! For the complete story... barges to haul goods from Chicago to 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN DB-211 © Magline Inc., P.O. Box 156, Pinconning, Michigan Texas. 


Magliner Mobile Loading Ramps ) Diversify or die 


To the railroad industry, now de- 
; | | nied the right to diversify freely, each 
move that blocks them from acquir- 
ing another business pushes them one 


step nearer disaster. They have only 

to point to the barges themselves to 

show the earnings diversification can 

bring. American Commercial, for in- 
RECORDS JOINS stance, saw the rails winning back the 
COLUMBIA IES new automobile deliveries which it 
w INDUSTR had been making with its vessels. So 


‘SHELL CHEMICAL SFLEC me onion 7 J. . started a racking aera Minny 


last year earned a quarter of the com- 


SOUTHERN NEW JERSE ate mt ered et pany’s gross by trucking cars out to 

New PLASTICS OPE te; Sarena Gaston er eae Te the West Coast and farm produce 

yt Ca | at " back again. 

RAL Pickeend <Sace] wl tend in See Every time the rails propose a 
ae * ay om a. | similar move, they meet solid oppo- 
on 650-ACRE TRACT | iii) sh pao oe am sition from the rest of the transpor- 
mam the | ona ' tation industry, for it is a business 
where there are long memories. To 
. P the barge line operators, the entry of 
Petrochemical Pipeline pore into aa traffic would be a 
System Will Soon Serve repetition of the bitter experiences of 


SOUTHERN New Jersey the post-Civil War years, when the 


ee The at qyelne young, robust rail companies bought 
/ 2 souTy up the old boatmen and swamped the 


Join many blue chip com- 
eae Mena Qo”) SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY | incusey 


he ° ° 
ager eta ra uae Ae Resuscitated, that industry today 


its advantages to you. For Oy DEVELOPM ENT COUNCIL : 
complete and confidential 0 : looks to protection from the Panama 


professional assistance in or 1516 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City Canal Act of 1916—which forbids 











consult this organization. 
No charge or obligation. 





gathering location factors, Suite 502 ; , 
izoti G. Raymond Wood, Director Phone AT 4-4163 railroads to operate barge lines with- 
ls 


out ICC permission, and without re- 
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ducing competition among the water 
carriers. The rails counter this argu- 
ment by pointing to what they call 
the barges’ “‘subsidy’”—their free right 
of way on rivers and canals main- 
tained by the Federal Government. 

It’s small wonder, the railroads say, 
that barge traffic goes at an average 
rate of 4/10ths of a cent a ton-mile, 
compared to over 1¢ for the rails 
and close to 6¢ for trucks. Daniel P. 
Loomis, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, calls for tolls 
on the inland waterways—the only 
way, he says, that justice can be re- 
stored. “Then the facilities would be 
paid for by those who use them,” 
Loomis continues, “not by the over- 
burdened taxpayer. As it is, we en- 
courage duplicate and expensive trans- 
portation facilities, built at public ex- 
pense for private gain.” 

The imposition of tolls or user 
charges, counter the bargemen, would 
raise ton-mile costs 50%. And, they 
add, there’d be a widespread boost in 
rail rates if competition from the 
barges was weakened. 

Their argument had little effect on 
Gen. Doyle, however. His report to 
the Senate Commerce Committee rec- 
ommends user charges on channels, 
such as the upper reaches of the Mis- 





Why Barges Bid Low 


@® Each ton of barge capacity 
costs $120, compared to $320 for 
railroad cars. 

@® The average barge loads five 
times its weight, the average 
boxcar only twice its weight. 

@® A 6,000-hp diese] towboat can 
move 30,000 tons, a 6,000-hp loco- 
motive only 6,000. 

@® A barge uses 316 gallons of 
fuel per 1,000 ton-miles vs. 420 
gallons for the rails. 

® For each crew member,a barge 
gets 11 million ton-miles, com- 
pared to 3.5 million ton-miles for 
each freight train crewman. 

There are, too, the mainte- 
nance and repair costs per 1,000 
ton-miles: towboats—22¢, barges 
—12¢, locomotives—62¢, freight 
cars—93¢. 

Yet there’s one comparison 
that comes out in the rails’ favor: 
Not only is the average speed of 
barges lower but, in addition, 
the water routes are longer. It’s 
1,000 railroad miles from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans, for ex- 
ample, but 1,700 miles by river. 
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Please... 
don’t 
let him 


A hospital is more than just beds, 
operating rooms, x-ray or cardio- 
graph machines. 

To people, it is hope! 

When trouble strikes, people do 
not know what troubles you. They 
do not understand that a larger lab- 
oratory, an extra piece of equip- 
ment or just more beds might swing 
the fulcrum of lives now hovering 
in balance. 


Helping hospitals, both large and 
small, in their vital job of raising 
funds has been a basic function of 
the AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 
since 1913. Does your hospital need 
financial aid? Without obligation, 
one of our experienced Field Coun- 
sellors will be glad to make a study 
of, and prepare a Plan to meet your 
Hospital’s special problems. Write 
our office nearest you today. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 


Professional Fund-Raising Counsel for Almost Half-a-Century 


Chicago }, ill. 


New York 16, N.Y. Atlanta 9, Ga Houston 25, Texas 


3520 Prudential Plaza 386 Park Avenve South 1375 Peachtree St. Bidg. 1202 Prudential Bidg. 


Sacramento 25, Collif. 
451 Parkfair Drive 


Founding Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
Accepted for listing by the American Hospital Association 
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Edgewater Steel Company 
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REPRINTS of this Special Report 


**Transportation—The $50-Billion Battle” 


are available at 30¢ each. Discounts on 100 or more copies 
quoted on request. Please send payment with order to: 


Readers’ Service Dept., Dun’s Review, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 











Ssissippi, that are kept navigable only 
by much effort—and high Government 
investments. 

The Doyle report has had little 
practical effect to date, and to meet 
future transportation needs, the U.S. 
Army’s Corps of Engineers, which 
is responsible for construction and 
maintenance of inland waterways, has 
called for $7.9 billion to improve 
them. According to the Engineers, 
channels less than 9 feet deep—about 
one-half of the present 29,000 miles 
of inland waterways—are now anti- 
quated and must be updated. 

Far from being antiquated, how- 
ever, is the equipment used to move 
traffic on these channels. Today, multi- 
engine towboats can be repaired on 
the run, thus keeping the boats out of 
the yards. Crew quarters are air-con- 
ditioned, engine rooms soundproofed, 
and pilot houses cased with glare- 
proof glass. The 4,200 diesel tow- 
boats that ply the inland waterways 
come equipped with radar, depth- 
finders, gyro-compasses, radio-tele- 
phones, electronic steering controls, 
high-power searchlights, and multi- 
Station intercom equipment. Fair 
weather or foul, each can push (rather 
than “tow’’) as many as 40 barges at 
once. 


Tailor-made toters 


Today, too, there are many special- 
purpose vessels hauling goods for the 
watermen’s new customers. Barges 
now move chlorine and anhydrous 
ammonia under pressure of 250 
pounds per square inch. Insulated, 
they carry liquefied methane at tem- 
peratures as low as —258°F. At the 
other extreme, Thermos-type barges 
carry molten sulphur as hot as 350°F, 
while steam-coiled barges move mo- 
lasses at temperatures high enough to 
keep it flowing. Some barges even 
move grain in one direction and pe- 
troleum on the return haul in the 
Same tanks. 

If they can keep the railroads off 
the rivers and the user charges away 
from their door, the barge line oper- 
ators are confident they’ll be hauling 
even more lucrative traffic in the fu- 
ture. The international shipping lines, 
they point out, have to work up a full 
head of steam before they can reach 
home port and the profits that await 
them. The coastal lines may fade 
away. But year after year, the slow 
flat barges, for all the shoals that lie 
about, set a steady pace that brings in 
tow both earnings and progress. END 
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..» AVAILABLE FROM STOCK AT LESS COST 


Here’s the biggest news in the materials handling industry in years. Production of the Standard 
Series 75 storage rack now makes it possible for you to order the finest rack system available 
... from stock. The new Palmer-Shile Standard Series 75 storage rack fulfills more requirements 
in a more superior manner than any rack in Palmer-Shile history. There’s a range of 16 poten- 
tial rack sizes to choose from—including a one-shelf-high rack. 
The Standard Series 75 has the familiar Palmer-Shile characteristics which have made the 
eustom Series 75 the talk of the industry: uniqueness, adjustability, versatility and strength. 
There’s no metal removal in the construction of uprights. All uprights are sway-braced at the | ee 
factory. Locks are cold formed from the material itself. Each rack adjusts on three-inch | ee rf - 
centers from top to bottom. Costs and sizes for the Standard Series 75 are as 
, , we follows: UPRIGHT FRAMES /96” x 30” (14.25) 96” 

The Standard Series 75 can be erected in a matter of minutes—there are no third-piece connectors. Cross members lock imme- lee pa s oo 7 

; a : ; i : : : ' , x 36” (14.50) /120” x 30” (15.50) /120” x 36” (15.75) 
diately and positively to the uprights in a two-piece system. All units are finished in Palmer-Shile Safety White, an innovation that HELE BEAN ‘een a8 tise 
increases rack visibility and considerably improves the appearance of storage areas. Each shelf carries a conservatively rated 4,000- , S . 3/94” (6.90) /90 60) /108 
pound capacity. Before you consider the purchase of any rack you owe it to yourself to check into the facts: to see how much better, (16.25) /120” (19.55.) All shelf beam prices and 
quicker and more economically the Standard Series 75 can serve your storage needs, specifications are per pair. 


PALMER: SHILE 


16000 FULLERTON, DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 
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No Matter What 
~ Common Carrier 
Transportation You 


| Purchase, It Can 


— Cost You Less 


To Distribute 


Your Shipments Via 
Central Motor Lines 
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Performance 
Fact 


= { ANouried » 2 Notarized Performance 


YOU CAN TRUST 
CENTRAL'S SERVICE...AND 
AFFIRMATIVE RATE POLICY 
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Because the facts prove Central a dependable motor carrier 
of all size shipments, Central service is sold from notarized, 
up-to-date, performance control records. See how Central’s 
proved performance in rates and service can improve your 
distribution of goods. 


ON-TIME SERVICE... day after day, our notarized 
performance records prove it .. . 95% or more of all Central 
shipments are delivered on-time. A dependable performance 
that permits you to plan and schedule shipments on a 
customer satisfying basis. 


CLAIM-FREE SERVICE ..., our notarized records 
prove more than 99% of Central transported freight is given 
claim-free handling. Shipment after shipment arrives at des- 
tination in the same condition it left the origin point ...a 
trustworthy performance that enables you to maintain a ee ae 


Me PHILADELPHIA 


better customer relationship. + BALTIMORE 


AFFIRMATIVE RATE POLICY... Central’s position 
is historic in the industry. We have maintained (and fought 
for) a non-discriminatory policy of rate-making which dis- 


tributes necessary and required increases in the cost of trans- 
portation fairly among all shippers. WINSTON-SALEM @ EN @ GREENE @ OURHAM. RALEIGH 
GREEWSBORO To 
mMICKORY “th 
ASMEVILLE rt " ee 


SHELBY 








TR CHARLOTTE 
IMPORTANT ¢ 
SPARTANBURG e ¥ | 
COVERAGE OF THE 
CAROLINAS ollnane 
COLUMBIA 


TO AND FROM ee 
THE EAST AND WEST 


FLORENCE 


aucusta @ 


There is no substitute for sing/e-/ine carrier distribution CHARLESTON 
of all-size shipments from origin to destination. 


CENTRAL motTtoR LINES INC. General Offices: Charlotte 1, N.C. 
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LOOK HOW 
FEDERAL FITS 
INTO YOUR 
DISTRIBUTION 
PICTURE 


The extensive, modern facilities and services of 
Federal Warehouses are geared for speed, efficiency 
and low operating costs. Coupled with Federal’s long 
experience and know-how, they provide three note- 
worthy benefits. 


1, FLEXIBILITY — Federal can hand-tailor a 
custom plan to fit your individual requirements 
from its complete service, covering every 
phase of modern warehousing and shipping. 


. EFFICIENT INVENTORY STOCK 
CONTROL — assuring prompt 
product availability to your 
customers at all times; an 
important factor in increasing 
your sales volume. 


. IMPROVED CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS — expediting 
delivery of your products and 
building customer satisfaction. 


It will pay you to investigate how Federal can serve your 
company to advantage, functioning as your local ware- 
housing, order processing and distribution branch 
‘on the spot’ in the world’s largest consumer and 
industrial market. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND BROCHURE 


155 WASHINGTON STREET / NEWARK 2,N. J. 
Mitchell 3-2222 
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FEDERAL OFFERS: = 


1 Over 2,000,000 sq. ft. of Modern 
Warehouse Space 

Air-Conditioned Offices and Show- 
rooms 

y~ Complete Order Taking, Labeling, 
Packaging, Shipping and Receiving 
Operations. 

Skilled Bonded Personnel 

bk” Modern, Mechanized Material-Handling 
Equipment 

i Prime Locations within 10 Miles of 
New York City 

~ Completely Fireproofed, Sprinklered 
A.D.T. Supervised Buildings 

i Lowest Insurance Rates 

1 Platform Truck-Loading 

Railroad Sidings 


Serving Leading National Firms 
for Over A Quarter of A Century 





| 
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Around the Roundtables 


NEW YORK 

JOHN B. ASPEGREN 

Eastern District Manager 

North American Car Corp. 

J. W. BARRIGER 

President 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
ROBERT GRAHAM 

Vice-President 

First National City Bank of New York 
CARL P. GREELEY 
Vice-President, Transportation 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
HARRY HUNTER 

Operations Manager, Container Division 
States Marine 

DANA KELLY 

Public Relations Director 

The Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 

JOHN KERSEY 

Director of Cargo Sales 

American Airlines 

J. D. LOFTIS 

Marketing Director, Car & Foundry 
Division 

ACF Industries, Inc. 

FRANK MACOMBER 

Partner, Engineering Group 

A. T. Kearney and Company 

H. H. McLEAN 

Vice-President & General Counsel 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 

V. H. McLEAN 

Assistant Vice-President, Sales 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

J. J. OBERDORFE 


Executive Vice-President 


Republic Carloading & Distribution Corp. 


ROBERT S. REEBIE 

Director of Industry Planning 

Freight Sales Department 

New York Central System 
WENDELL A. STEWART 
Associate, Marketing Division 

A. T. Kearney and Company 

CLINT VESCELIUS 

Transportation Director 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
RUDY WAEHNER 

General Manager, Distribution Division 
Lever Brothers Company 

FRED WARDENBURG 

Director of Traffic Department 

FE. 1. DuPont De Nemours & Company 


JUNE 1961 


To provide the background for this 
Special Report, Federal officials, Cap- 
itol Hill spokesmen for the major 
transportation groups, and executives 
from all over the nation gathered at 
DUN’s REVIEW editorial roundtables. 


WASHINGTON 

HARRY BEAUDOUIN 
Administrative Assistant 

American Waterways Operators, Inc. 


BERTRAM N. BEHLING 
Economist 
Association of American Raliroads 


FRANCIS W. CRARY 
Executive Vice-President 
National Defense Transportation Assoc. 


LESTER J. DORR 
Executive Secretary 
The National Industrial Traffic League 


GENERAL JOHN P. DOYLE 
Former Staff Director, Transport 
Study Group 

Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Comm. 

HAROLD HAMMOND 
Executive Vice-President 
Transportation Association of America 
JOHN HOVING 

Vice-President, Executive Action, 
Air Transport Association of America 
JOHN B. HULSE 

Managing Director 

Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

WALTER ISBRANDTSEN 
Vice-President, Operations 
Isbrandtsen Company, Inc. 
EDWARD V. KILEY 

Director, Research Department 
American Trucking Associations 
EDWARD C. PHILLIPS 
Administrative Assistant 
American Merchant Marine Institute 
E. G. PLOWMAN 
Vice-President 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

WALTER A. RENZ 

Secretary and Treasurer 
American Railway Car Institute 
RICHARD J. RIDDICK 
Executive Secretary 

Freight Forwarders Institute 
CHARLES A. WEBB 
Commissioner 

Interstate Commerce Commission 





STUDEBAKER ANNOUNCES 


America’s 
first true 
diesel trucks 
Ina new 
lower weight 
class 


(19,500 to 23,000 Ibs. GVW) 


Should you go diesel or stay with gaso- 
line trucks up to 41,000 GCW? 


On the basis of all diesel experience 
you'll cut operational costs in half. 
You'll expect to have no out-of-frame 
overhaul for up to 200,000 miles of 
tough trucking. More constant and 
higher average speeds will substan- 
tially cut over-the-road trip time. 





Fuel cost savings? Phenomenal. Die- 
sels use only % the fuel of equivalent 
gas engines when idling or using less 
than 25% of their rated horsepower. 
Result: in stop-and-go, pickup or de- 
livery, fuel and operational savings can 
jump to a staggering 60%. And there’s 
the extra economy of low cost parts 
and single maintenance operations. 
Choose from Studebaker’s 32 differ- 
ent diesel trucks ... powered by GM 
series 53, 4 cylinder engines. . . Chas- 
sis & Cowl, Tractor, Chassis & Cab, 
Platform, Stake and Special Purpose 
models. Fill in the coupon below for 
savings that will change the course of 
your business. 


STUDEBAKER 


DIESEL 


TRUCKS 


Tougher Than The Job! 


' Studebaker Truck Division. 

' Studebaker-Packard Corp., South Bend 27, Ind. ! 
! [] Please send me a detailed analysis of prob- | 
' able savings through use of Studebaker Diesels. | 
! [] 1! would like a Studebaker Truck consultant } 
: to call on me. ' 











Address 
City 


Number of Trucks 
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Your commercial site 
can he improved as 
effectively as this 


In the two photos below you Can see how 
a stark, bleak industrial building was trans- 
formed with the beauty of a parklike setting. 
This was the work of Davey’s Commercial 


Site Landscaping Department. 


Note how the trees clothe the building, 
providing practical screen and inspiring 
beauty. Expert landscaping is a long-term 
mvestment in better employee relations, 
better stockholder relations and above all, 
better community relations. 

Davey’s Commercial Site service includes 
tree planting, shrubbery, ground cover and 
lawn. It can also include planning and 
provision for annual care. As much or as 
little of the complete service as your needs 
call for. Davey is a nationwide organization 
with highly trained men and the most 
modern, efficient equipment. You can deal 
with Davey in confidence, knowing that its 
Commercial Department is keyed to your 
need for dependable, guaranteed service. 

[f you are in charge of landscaping, or on 
the building committee, write on letterhead 
for detailed information or literature. 


EUGENE HAUPT, Manager 
Commercial Site Planting Dept. 


DAVEY TREE 


EXPERT CO. fey\73% 


Kent 15, Ohio TREE EXPERT CO 
. , 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR. 
President 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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THE BUSINESSMAN who knows all 
about his corporate and personal taxes 
may still be paying needless taxes on 
his country club dues. There is, of 
course, no way out of the standard 
20% excise tax on all dues over $10 
a year. But a little-known ruling by 
the Internal Revenue Service throws 
light on a situation that can benefit 
both member and club. 

If, for instance, the club needs a 
new building—or wants to refurbish 
its old ones—members will not have 
to pay any excise tax on voluntary con- 
tributions. They also escape the tax if 
the club levels an assessment—provid- 
ed that the money is used for capital 
improvements. This means that if your 
dues are $500 a year and you give an 
extra $250 to the building fund, you 
pay only the usual tax of $100. 

In the specific case that came up 
for IRS review, the club had paid for 
building and furnishing a new club- 
house by drawing on its reserve fund 
and borrowing from a bank. Mem- 
bers were then asked to pay a month- 
ly assessment, in addition to their reg- 
ular dues, to repay both the club’s 
fund and the bank loan. 

What's especially interesting about 
the new ruling is the Bureau’s agree- 
ment that building up the reserve fund 
was a legitimate reason for making the 
assessment tax-exempt. But IRS also 
laid strong emphasis on the fact that 
the exemption applied only when the 
money is used to 1) construct or re- 
construct social, athletic, or sporting 
facilities, and 2) buy and install furni- 
ture and fittings in the new or remod- 
eled club quarters. Assessments, to re- 
main exempt, cannot be used for cur- 
rent operating expenses or to buy land. 

Incidentally, it’s even possible that 
some executives’ dues have been raised 
unnecessarily if their clubs got caught 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 


Personal Memo 


\ Country club tax savings 
\ Novel vacations and travel aids 


\V Summer reading and smoke-cooking 


in a prevalent chain reaction. When 
the IRS took tax-exemption status 
away from a country club that had 
opened its dining room to the public, 
many others throughout the U.S. got 
panicky. 

By the board went the outside tour- 
naments that add revenue to club cof- 
fers and hence keep members’ dues 
from rising. 

But this is being much too scrupu- 
lous, the IRS says now. Five or six 
outside tournaments a year are some- 
thing quite different from going into 
the restaurant business (which, in ef- 
fect, is what they outlawed in the first 
case). So long as the activities spon- 
sored are those that a club can be ex- 
pected to undertake, its tax-exempt 
status is secure. But, adds IRS, weekly 
bingo games which the whole town 
turns out for would be something else 
again. So keep club tournaments in- 
frequent and sensible—and you can 
keep your own dues down. 


In an age when most executives rigor- 
ously guard their health with diets and 
exercise, there’s a growing danger that 
few of them even know exists. 

It’s a topic that, for reasons of deli- 
cacy, is usually kept shrouded. And 
consequently the very men who should 
be most on guard are ignorant of one 
essential fact: A proctosigmoidoscopic 
examination of the lower intestine can 
mean the difference between life and 
death. 

Reason: Authorities on executive 
health report an upswing of lower in- 
testinal cancer. So, with the season for 
annual physicals about to break (the 
“slow” summer months are a favorite 
among executives ), it’s well to remem- 
ber that a three-minute probe, uncom- 
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Right now — try 
Stenorette 


— free 


Both the new, improved, compact 
office-size DeJur Stenorette IT-D and 


ISLAND 


PERMIT 
LONG 


the compatible, portable, Stenorette 
Versatile can be yours to try without 
charge or obligation. We want you to 
discover the astonishing ease and sim- 
plicity these fully transistorized, mag- 


United States 


netic tape machines bring to the daily 
job of dictating and transcribing. The 


The 


only way to make this discovery is to 
try them yourself. And you can, simply 
by sending us your name and address 
on the attached post card. 


15-01 Northern Boulevard 


Long Island City I, N. Y. 


DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 
Business Equipment Division 


Postage Will Be Paid By 


cite 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
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tape 


magnetic 


other 


United States. outsell all 


the 


the machines that. in 


machines combined. 


gation, 


check either one or both 


[] The DeJUR Grundig Stenorette® 1 D 


[]) The Versatile Portable 


Stenorette® - T D 


Rugged, compact, dependable, simple...every 
feature at your fingertips. One machine for 
both dictating and transcribing. Office or home 
machine: 12 lbs. 2 ozs.... Dimensions: 1014” x 
1214” x 414”. More Stenorettes in use in the 
United States than all other magnetic dictat- 


ing machines ee — 10" 


plus FET with 
dictating 
or transcribing 


accessories 


The Versatile 


Versatile in power...versatile in performance 
...versatile in portability, this mighty com- 
pact-portable (only 6 Ibs. including dry cell 
batteries) is fully compatible with the full size 
Stenorette®. It uses magnetic tape in reels and 
magazines. Accessory nickel-cadmium battery 
rechargeable 15000 times. Accessory AC Power/ 
Pack gives battery or electric outlet flexibility 
on 110 or 220 volts for world wide use. 


149" 


plus F.E.T. 
less dry cell 


? batteries 
Nate 


Try either one or both without obligation 
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_) PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © | a Oe ie mov ipenT MUTYAL LIFE INSUPANCE (OM PANY “a a 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pounded 1865 


Specialists in INSURANCE Specify 
ag Stenorette’ “ae 


Total Premium NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUAR- 


Policy Number 


NE 


oe MIT ra ee ee a ee, ee 


This sensational dictating machine (magnetic tape 

and transistor, of course) has found an enthusiastic 

welcome at Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany of Philadelphia where the order of every day is 

reams of accurate paper work completed on time...and 

at minimum cost. w It will pay you to find out why specialists 

in insurance specify DeJUR—and why so many businessmen 
insure their success with the compatible combination of the 

Stenorette -[D and the portable Stenorette-Versatile. 


out Stenorette Dictating Systems 


DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 45-01 Northern Boulevard Long Island City 1 N.Y. 


196 
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Stenorette-Versatile 


149” 


less dry cell batteries 
Plus FET 





oT. JOE 
PICKS 


IRELAND! 


Si. Joe Paper Com- 
pany, Port St. Joe, 
Florida, operator of Na- 
tional Board and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Waterford, 
is typical of the many 
fine firms operating 
overseas plants in Ire- 
land today under the 
tax exemption and cash 
grants incentives 


Mr. Roger L. Main 
offered by the Govern- 


ment. In three years more than one-hundred new indus- 
tries from all parts of the world have come to Ireland to 
set up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, 
their products range from cranes and pianos to food. 


“Our faith,” writes Roger L. Main, president of St. Joe, 
“seems to be more than borne out by the emerging turn of 
events. Operations of National Board and Paper Mills grow 
more successful month by month. We are keenly impressed 
by Ireland’s enormous potential.” 


Ireland’s incentives to manufacturers are particularly en- 
ticing. You receive fen years exemption from income tax on 
export profits, plus a further five years reduced taxation. Out- 
right, non-repayable cash grants help you build your factory, 
equip it with machinery, and train your workers. 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, ample 
power, and a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 


Write today for details. The Authority’s New York office is 
ready to assist you. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers ready-to-occupy factories for renting, as 
well as cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 











IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 





fortable but painless, should be rou- 
tine procedure. Purpose of the probe 
is to check for polyps, small benign 
growths resembling elevated moles. 

Some cancer specialists believe 
firmly that all polyps eventually be- 
come malignant. Others dispute this 
—but all authorities agree they should 
be removed immediately. Dr. Richard 
E. Winter, president of Executive 
Health Examiners in New York, 
reports nearly 10% of the men 
checked by his organization have such 
growths. 

Does removing a polyp require ma- 
jor surgery? Absolutely not. The 
growth can be snipped out—painlessly 
and quickly—by a competent physi- 
cian, almost always without after- 
effects. 


Looking for something different in va- 
cations? Then examine the regional 
summer specialties. And for one of the 
best of these, turn to Minnesota, where 
houseboats are up for hire on many 
of the major lakes. 

Shades of the water gypsies notwith- 
standing, today’s houseboats are clean, 
comfortable—and in many cases, lux- 
urious. A man can go fishing without 
his wife’s moaning over primitive con- 
ditions, for the facilities are those 
you'd find in any good apartment ho- 
tel. If you want him, there’s even a 
guide available who'll cook the food 
that’s included in the rental. 

The houseboats vary in size—and 
so do the fees. Most range from $14.50 
to $18 per person a day, though some 
run as low as $80 a week for families 
which do their own housekeeping. The 
boats sleep anywhere from four to six- 
teen people, depending on the lake you 
choose, and several boast sundecks as 
well as tip-proof hulls. The Chamber 
of Commerce in Ely, Minn., can sup- 
ply the names of boat liveries, what 
they offer and charge, and which fish 
run where. 


Whatever your destination, there 
are several new aids and services that 
travellers should know about: One of 
them will be especially welcome to 
men who wear glasses—the first bin- 
ocular with a lens system that com- 
pensates for the distance between the 
eyes and the binocular when your 
glasses are on. The new Zeiss 8 x 5, 
priced at $249, converts from a high 
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DO YOUR FILES HAVE THAT TIRED, 
CLOGGED, OVERSTUFFED FEELING ? 


THEN SEND FOR THE BRRAINS FROM REMINGTON RAND 








WE'VE BEEN MAYBE THEYRE 32 GIRLS !! FEAR NOT, SIR... THE BRRAINS 
LOOKING FOR UNDER “L”.., AND STILL MY FROM REMINGTON RAND ARE HERE 
OCTOBER'S NOPE... JUST FILES ARE A TO HELP YOU REORGANIZE... 
SALES FOR MABEL'S LUNCH, : 

MONTHS... 
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YOU MEAN TO | | EASILY...YOU SEE, WE FIND YOU'VE BEEN 
SAY NOW| CAN | | NOW THAT WE'VE BANKRUPT SINCE 1936... 
GET ALONG WITH | | GOT YOUR FILES \ 














JUST ONE GIRL? 
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When filing cabinets seem to be crowding out people, 
when it takes forever to find records, when your staff 
seems to be idle then frantically busy — then you need 
the Records Organizing Service of Remington Rand. 

These specialists from ROS will survey your system 
for both present and future needs. Then they'll suggest 
either a new system, or appropriate alterations. The re- 
sults will be speedier fact-finding, bottlenecks eliminated, 
more profitable use of your staff, fewer records and 
equipment, and pockets full of money saved. If you 
adopt their suggestions, they'll train your staff to the 
new system. 

What, you’re still not convinced? Then send the cou- 
pon for our free booklet. 


Remington. Mand SYstTEemMs 











Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
Room 718, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Dear File Fixers: 
Please mail me your free booklet, ‘‘How’s Business ?” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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PAPER PET 


outlook clear 
disposition sunny 
more than that 

she'// save you money 


Bring a kitten, goat or your favorite hamster to the office—the boss may fix 

you with the evil eye. But here’s one office pet he'll welcome. Ozafax 120, 

the trim, table-top copier that puts money in the bank. By streamlining your 

purchasing-receiving-paying cycle. Narrowing your shipping-billing gap from 

8 days to 2! Getting your bills out, your money /n faster. One company saved 

$17,000...another $15,000...with fast, error- 

proof Ozalid billing. Besides getting and 

keeping billing up to date, Ozafax handles 

other office chores. Copies just about every- 

thing —letters, forms, reports, drawings. And 

fast... up to 13 feet per minute. Put this 

multi-purpose copier to work for you. It’s 

easy. Ozafax...and all other Ozalid machines 

.can be bought, rented, leased through six convenient plans. Write 

today for details and our booklet “Money Saving Ideas.” Ozalid, Dept. 312, 
Johnson City, New York. 


Ozafax 120... 8i//ing Favorite. Lowest priced one step Cc) ‘2. y-% Zz i >) 


diazo copier with automatic separation. Simple, space- 
WE REPEAT 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 





saving, dependable. 





Remember: for best results from Ozalid Whiteprinters 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies...we repeat; 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies. 





position—for those with normal vision 
-—to low position for the bespectacled. 
. . . Camera fans should note that a 
new process called “Permacote”’ will 
fix the color on transparencies or 
Kodacolor enlargements. Colorless, 
the chemical is guaranteed to prevent 
fading. Film processors throughout the 
country are now Offering it—at no 
extra cost. . . . For world travellers, 
John F. Rider, Inc., 116 W. 14 Street, 
New York, has a global time conver- 
sion “simplifier,” priced at $1... . 
And Sheraton Corp. of America has 
just initiated a policy of confirming 
room rates as well as space on reserva- 
tions at all 58 of its hotels here, in 
Canada, and abroad. 


Armchair travellers, as well as the ven- 
turesome variety, will have a fascinat- 
ing summer if they delve into the new 
handbooks just published by H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York. One, Year- 
book & Guide to Southern Africa, cov- 
ers the government, history, religion, 
customs, climate, game, flora and 
sights in eleven countries. For those 
who are planning an actual trip, it in- 
cludes information—unavailable else- 
where—on where to stay, what to 
wear, and how much to pay; as well 
as color maps and data on industries, 
mining, and so on. A companion vol- 
ume, Yearbook & Guide to East Afri- 
ca, 1s also available—and also priced 
at $3. This one ranges up the east coast 
of the continent as far north as the 
Sudan. 

New gambit for entertaining at 
home: smoke-cooking, now flourish- 
ing after a half-century of neglect. The 
result should be as savory as the steaks 
and turkeys that came out of a pio- 
neer smoke house, if the chef follows 
directions. Those that come with the 
mobile Bretford smoke oven (price, 
$49.95) call for outdoor cooking with 
any kind of wood save pine or euca- 
lyptus. (Apple, cherry, orange, and 
lemon wood are especially recom- 
mended.) Once the fire is going and 
the meat is skewered or on the grill, 
chips of green or damp wood are add- 
ed to make the smoke—and impart the 
flavor. 

Home owners, incidentally, can now 
get one-gallon cans of a chemical that 
protects grass against mulching. Used 
on a grander scale by country clubs, 
Soil-Set spray is now available for “dif- 
ficult” home lawns from Alco Oil & 
Chemical Corp. —P.H.D. 
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ABUNDANT FRESH WATER Informative Industry Fact File 
Nebraska has the largest underground 


water supply of any state... plus 6,000 describes industria/ climate 

miles of permanent flowing streams and 2 ae 

2,000 natural and man-made lakes. /n 23 Nebraska cities. 
Available free to he/p you... 







QUALITY LABOR SUPPLY 


21 thousand workers await industry. Most 
are farm-reared, their productivity un- ' NEBRASKA 
equaled. Favorable labor climate through 
local and state laws. 
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TAXES LOWEST IN U. S. 


No sales, income or nuisance taxes... 
lowest per capita state tax load in US., 
levy reduced recently. State government 
debt-free and borrowing is prohibited. 









LOW-COST UTILITIES 
Plentiful gas, water and power. Lowest in- INDUSTRY 
dustrial electric rates in Midwest, fourth FACT FILE 
lowest residential rates in nation. Nuclear 
reactor in service by 1962. 













NEBRASKA PUBLIC POWER SYSTEM 
STEADY INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF THE JUP RIVER PUBLIC POWER DIS(RICT AND PLATTE VALLEY PUBLIC POWER AND IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
In past 10 years Nebraska has been 10% 
over national average in value added by 
manufacture. Recent constitutional amend- 
ment offers new plant advantages. 









SELECT YOUR PLANT SITE 


cee Loto IN NEBRASKA 
Midpoint between both coasts, Nebraska 
has 48 million people within 500 mile 


radius. Per capita income increased 19.5% 
in past three years — U. S., 10.2%. 














: fi u : It’s the people who count... people who make plants possible, produc- 
peeling mesma sarenss tive, profitable. You'll like the people in the Nebraska cities listed above. 


Ten railroads, 1,500 certified motor car- 
riers, seven airlines and two barge lines 


serve Mebrashe. Excellent sites available These people have compiled specific information for industry, made sites 
; Seng ateretete one rane. ; available, financing possible, local and state taxes favorable. Complete 
: ea? cA data is available — and it’s been condensed in this FACT FILE to help 





you when you plan an expansion or move. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES It’s the people who count... people who are interested in you, just as 
Four universities, 12 colleges and four you will be interested in the prosperity and potential in Nebraska. 
teachers’ colleges in state. Average is . 
fewer than 20 pupils per teacher in public —. For your INDUSTRY FACT FILE, write today to D. J. DeBoer, Execu- 


| d secondary schools. : 
ee ne ee tive Manager, Nebraska Public Power System, Columbus, Nebraska — 


or to David Osterhout, Chief, Nebraska Resources Division, State Capitol 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





‘ WW ——— 
‘ LIVING — “MIDWEST” STYLE 
° Nebraskans enjoy hard work, recreation, 


: living a “good life’—in fact, they live hd 

: Hiking a, good. ein fact, they ve: Nebraska Public Power System 
..-won't you think about joining us? : 

; : of the Loup River Public Power District and Platte Valley Public Power and Irrigation District 
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EMPRITE 


WATER COOLERS 
J FIT SNUG 
eo TO THE WALL 


“WALL-TEMP” enhances the beauty 
and efficiency of modern architecture. 
Compact, light weight, high capacity 
lemprite WT models fit snug to the 
wall and off the floor. 
provides ease of floor maintenance. 
Plumbing connections fully concealed. 
Mount at child’s height if desired. 
Smoothly contoured, extra deep, anti- 
splash, polished stainless steel basin. 

EXPORT 





17” clearance 


Ad Auriema, Inc., New York 


CONSULT YELLOW PAGES UNDER “WATER COOLERS’, OR WRITE 


TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOX 72L. BIRMINGHAM. MICHIGAN 





Rush me details on Temprite Drinking Water Coolers 
Name 

Company 

Address 

City : pan State 
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BETTER NEWS from the economic 
front is providing a pick-up for plenty 
of businessmen these days — but 
there’s at least one executive who is 
finding precious little to shout about 
in the early weeks of business recov- 
ery. He’s George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, and the cause of his 


; 
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(now at an 18-year low of 12 million) 
is declining. Only 38% of the work- 
force in industries which unions have 
carved out as their “sales areas” are 
organized. Last year the unions had 
40% of that market. But new sales 
have hardly covered expenses. Unions 
lost more elections than they won in 


\ No business recovery for the unions—they’re 


caught in a cost-price squeeze 


NN And they’re facing a second vexation: organizers 


out to protect the unions’ employees 


gloom is not hard to find. 

Meany is running into the same 
problem that last year vexed his rivals 
on the other side of the bargaining 
table. Simply put, the AFL-CIO’s 
“earnings” are off. Approaching 
1961's halfway mark, in fact, the huge 
union was operating at a deficit of 
$700,000. 

For a company, of course, the ob- 
vious remedy would be to try to cut 
back on costs and then present the 
dreary news to stockholders. Meany, 
however, is taking a tack many a 
businessman would envy. To increase 
the AFL-CIO’s cash flow, he has in- 
stituted his own brand of borrowing 
by simply levying a tax on the union’s 
affiliates. So, for the next six months, 
the internationals will deposit into the 
AFL-CIO treasury 8¢ a month per 
member, 3¢ more than in the past. 

Not that these subsidiaries are 
showing record earnings themselves. 
Hit by a combination of adverse mar- 
ket factors, almost every one of the 
194 international unions is suffering 
from a sag in membership and cash 
reserves. Productwise, the unions are 
not keeping pace with the rise in po- 
tential customers. The labor force is 
increasing, but union membership 


1960—the first year this has happened 
since the Roosevelt era. 

To recoup their market position, 
the unions are following the tried-and- 
true method of intensifying their pro- 
motion and advertising efforts. Tak- 
ing a cue from the Fuller Brush tech- 
nique, they have gone in for “home 
demonstrations.’ The Machinists, the 
Electrical Workers, and the Office 
Workers, among others, are experi- 
menting with the foot-in-the-door ap- 
proach. Instead of mass meetings and 
distribution of handbills at plant gates, 
organizers are talking up the product 
to small groups of men and women. 
Direct-mail advertising has been budg- 
eted upwards. Weekly and bi-weekly 
sales letters have been going out to 
blue-collar, white-collar, and profes- 
sional workers. Reply cards (“‘we pay 
the postage”) asking for “more infor- 
mation without any obligation” are 
included in the mail appeals. 

One union made a campaign pay 
off by sending orchids to the ladies 
qualified to vote in a representation 
election. “Beer parties,” a sales gim- 
mick of the tee-shirt days of union 
organizing, have gone flat and are on 
the decline. 

There’s litthke about the AFL-CIO 
Modern Indust 
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balance sheet, in fact, that might lure 
a flood of investors. Yet one plunger 
with a net worth of $38 million wants 
to help the Federation out of the red. 
This investor, despite his being a for- 
mer partner expelled for unethical 
conduct, is ready to bring in some ag- 
gressive talent with a proven record of 
new business expansion. It’s the Team- 
sters Union. Despite his ouster, Jimmy 
Hoffa has remained on good terms 
with directors of what was once his 
“parent company.” These are the 
trade unionists who work with Hoffa’s 
truckers on building and construction 
projects. If Hoffa should come back 
into the fold, his union’s share of 
AFL-CIO per capita dues would bring 
in $136,000 a month. So far, though, 
President Meany has turned down this 
source of new capital—at least as long 
as Hoffa heads up the Teamsters. 

Like any other business organiza- 
tion faced with a cost-price squeeze, 
union management has embarked on 
a cost-cutting program. Meany an- 
nounced recently that employees who 
quit or retire will not be replaced. The 
headquarters staff of the AFL-CIO 
has thus been reduced from 613 to a 
current total of 499. Last year, 199 
members of the organizing staff were 
placed on layoff as an economy meas- 
ure. 

At Walter Reuther’s Auto Workers 
Union in Detroit, similarly, a severe 
“cut costs” program’ has _ been 
launched. Employees are warned 
against tardiness, carelessness with of- 
fice supplies, leaving the office lights 
on when they leave for the day. A 
system of raises “by merit only,” in 
which employees are rated on efficien- 
cy, initiative and dedication to duty, 
was introduced last year. Expenses 
and gas mileage on staff cars are more 
carefully audited. 

Shortages of working capital have 
spawned other problems. One is labor 
trouble. Business agents and organ- 
izers have been agitating for recogni- 
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Ideal as machine stands 


Perfect as desk companions 


have your dealer show you 


Red a gekiics . F- 
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values of the year 


OF ALL the sliding-door cabinets on 
the market today, we believe you'll 
agree that Borroughs Cabinets have 
more of everything. In styling, design. 
construction and utility features, 
Borroughs Cabinets offer dependable 
quality at economical prices. For in- 
stance — long, vertical, anodized alu- 
minum door pulls require only fingertip 
pressure to slide doors smoothly and 
quietly— sliding shelves are adjustable 
without bolting —electrostatically 
baked-on enamel assures lasting beauty. 
Borroughs Cabinets merit your thor- 
ough consideration. 


send for illustrated price list 


Borroughs’ big cabinet line includes slid- 
ing door, swinging-door and open-face 
models in various heights and depths, 


There’s always a place for Borroughs Cabinets 


Efficient 2-tier combinations 
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STRONGER IMPACT ON MANAGEMENT 
TO INFLUENCE BUSINESS DECISIONS 


THE KEY TO MANAGEMENT MINDS 
[f your advertising objective is to influence executives, DUN’S REVIEW pro- 
Every issue informs man- 





vides the key to open their minds to your message. 
agement on the trends, developments, and problems in business. Every issue 
challenges management to improve business planning and operation. Every 
issue presents original, timely information in an attractive format. Every issue 
creates a highly receptive and responsive climate for product and corporate 
advertising directed to management. 


BUSINESS MARKET PENETRATION 
Companies with 50 or more employees account for less than 2 percent of all 
business concerns yet employ two-thirds of the total work force. Such large 
and medium firms are the concentrated, volume market in which business and 
industrial advertising dollars can be most productive. The majority of DUN’S 
REVIEW subscribers are executives in firms with 50 or more employees and 
annual sales of $1 million or more. The majority are in Manufacturing and 
other Industry, but key concerns in Distribution, Finance and Service are well 
represented. DUN’S REVIEW has subscribers in most of the manufacturing 
firms worth $1 million or more; in many of the giant manufacturers it has 
dozens of paid subscribers. 
Research indicates at least 50,000 subscribers make decisions on the purchase 
of each of the following: Advertising, Bank Services, Construction & Plant 
Sites, Insurance, Materials & Components, Office Equipment, Plant Machinery, 
and Trucks & Cars. Average personal income is $27,000; 75% of the sub- 
scribers own securities; two-thirds have a voice in company purchases of 
securities: half own two or more cars; 45°C serve on institutional governing 
bodies. Pass-along readership increases total audience to 300,000 executives 
. the most select audience for product and corporate advertising to man- 
agement. 


WHERE THE DECISIONS ARE MADE 

Research studies show management is the key factor in most business decisions, 
yet thfs is the group least accessible to direct sales contact; therefore, the most 
Important target for advertising. DUN’S REVIEW concentrates a very high 
percentage of its circulation at the key management level: 

Of the 120,000 paid subscribers over 80,000 are Corporate Officers (including 
more than 45,000 Presidents), Owners, Partners, and General Managers. 

Over 90°% have management titles. 

Major responsibilities of most subscribers include administration, finance, distri- 
bution, and manufacturing. 


ADVERTISING RESULTS 

Whether you want primarily to create an image of your company in the minds 
of influential businessmen or whether you want tangible results such as letters 
or coupons requesting information or the visit of a salesman, DUN’S REVIEW 
can provide names of advertisers who have used the magazine successfully for 
either purpose. Advertiser after advertiser who has received tangible response 
is impressed by the title of respondents . . . proof of the effectiveness of DUN’S 
REVIEW as a medium for advertising to management. 


BREAKING THE PRICE BARRIER 

DUN’S REVIEW has built high-quality paid circulation selectively through a 
useful editorial service devoted specifically to management subjects, and through 
circulation efforts directed exclusively to important executives. These policies 
have attracted a uniquely compact management circulation which permits domi- 
nant, continuous business advertising at reasonable cost—in fact, little higher 
than good trade papers. Note the total investment in a program of insertions 
in each issue (12) for a year: 


TWELVE ISSUE PROGRAM INVESTMENT 
$32,280 B&W page $17,340 


tion as a collective bargaining unit. 
And the Federation has _ already 
signed a contract with a “union within 
a union” covering 900 employees. 

At first, union management put up 
token resistance to intra-union col- 
lectivism. But today “employer” op- 
position is full blown. Spearhead of 
the anti-union-union move is the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, which has refused to deal with 
a group of organizers and business 
agents calling themselves the Federa- 
tion of Union Representatives. 

Gist of ILGWU’s argument is that 
these workers are no run-of-the-mill 
rank and filers. They help make pol- 
icy and are therefore members of 
management, says the union—and 
management personnel are not cov- 
ered by the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
question will soon be decided by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which is already on record as saying 
that “it seems clear that the Congress 
intended labor unions to be treated 
like any other employer with regard 
to their own employees.” 

The demands of FOUR fall into 
a familiar pattern. They cover hours, 
wages, working conditions, and—with 
considerable emphasis a formal 
grievance set-up for processing em- 
ployee complaints. David Dubinsky, 
ILGWU president, took umbrage at 
the charge that the workers needed a 
negotiated pipeline to the front office. 
In a letter to the “union within a 
union,” he lamented that the employ- 
ees had not taken advantage of his 
“open door policy’—a managerial 
philosophy first enunciated by that. 
well-known businessman and success- 
ful fighter of unions, Andrew Car- 
negie. 

“As to your allegation concerning 
grievances,’ wrote Dubinsky, “you 
are certainly aware and were recently 
advised that the door to my office has 
always been open to any individual or 
any group. That policy still stands. All 
that is required is a call to my secre- 





B& W spread 9 ’ a - , . $5 
Two-color spread 37,080 q at 24 time Two-color page 19,740 $ at — tary for an appointment. 4c 
Four-color spread 46,600)  ** Four-color page 24,540 f = Tal Dubinsky explains his opposition to 
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union-unionism this way: 

“What is a union? One theory 
that a union is a business. The mem- 
bers pay dues which are the price for 
services from an outfit called a union. 
Under this business idea of unionism, 
the top officers are merely the board 
of directors of a corporation, render- 
ing certain paid services. And the 
other officers of the union are mere 
employees of the corporation, like 
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“WE FILL 
ORDERS > 
FASTER 
WITH 

















... says D. F. Wright, Vice President and Controller for General Mills, Inc., 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS?” 


General Mills now fills orders faster, thanks to its automated 
order-filling system. Efficiency, accuracy and control are other 
benefits. Customers like having their orders speeded and their 
deliveries sooner—they can operate with less inventory and 
release frozen funds. 


Here’s the system in a nutshell. District offices send sales- 
men’s orders by Teletype to the Buffalo Distribution Center 
for action the same day. Information is printed by two re- 
ceivers, creating two sets of documents — one for order-han- 
dling, the other for shipping. A punched tape, the by-product 
of this operation, is used by General Mills’ Data Processing 
Center in Perk Ridge, Ill., to set into motion the machinery 





one of the many large companies that build contro! with Moore Business Forms. 


that prints invoices and statistical reports. The Moore form 
used shows final results and is the Company’s control in print. 


‘“‘We found valuable the advice and help of someone familiar 
with data processing and business forms—the Moore man 
gave us both,” Vice President Wright said. 


If you would like help in building efficiency and control 
through your organization, look up the Moore man in the 
telephone directory or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. * Niagara Falis, N. ¥. « Park 
Ridge, lll. «+ Denton, Texas * Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 
offices and factories in North America. 














New IBM Inventory Management Simulator 


Management pre-tests inventory 


How often have you wanted to peer into the future... 
see the probable results of your inventory policy? 
Now you can. An IBM data processing technique 
Inventory Management Simulation—establishes 
the computer as an invaluable management tool 
for problem solving and decision making. 

Th's technique lets you test and evaluate alter- 
nate plans electronically without disrupting pres- 
ent operations. In effect, it lets you turn hindsight 
into foresight. 


Simulation is performed by creating within the 
computer a mathematical model of an inventory 


control system. Then the model is subjected to 
various demand situations. In every case, the com- 
puter reports what would have happened had this 
particular system been used to handle each situa- 
tion. Of course, both the model and the demand 
factors can be endlessly varied. 


Here's the important thing: Through simulation, the 
trial-and-error method of determining a course of 
action is performed within the computer—not 
during the course of your firm’s business. This 
gives you a fast way to test plans under a wide 
range of conditions before actually putting them 
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QUANTITY 


(2843867 8 9 I 213 rete C.F 2e ei. 


TIME 


LOOKING AHEAD. Management has run a computer simulation of a proposed inventory plan. Company executives (above) now 
examine charted results showing how the plan might work, what problems might arise, where improvement might be sought. 
Print-out sheet (below) from an IBM computer contains facts needed to judge long-range results of a given inventory con- 
trol plan. Inventory Management Simulation takes much of the guesswork out of planning. 


decisions with electronic speed 


to use. Unprofitable or inadequate courses of ac- 
tion show up in advance. You avoid them. And you 
select with confidence the system best suited to 
your firm’s objectives. 


Getting started. If you are an IBM customer, you 
can take advantage of the Inventory Management 
Simulation Program at once. IBM helps you collect 
the facts you need...and helps you set up a com- 
puter program to analyze them. 

Ask your IBM representative to show you how 
this new technique can uncover your most effective 
inventory policy. 


(®) 
DATA PROCESSING 





He’s looking at tomorrow's spirit fluid 





MORE and more, spirit duplicating is called upon to provide the answers 
i to office automation through business systems applications. New du- 
plicators, new masters created to meet these new demands depend heavily 
upon spirit fluids —literally the life blood of hectograph duplicating. 
Columbia — long a leader in research and development of carbon papers, 
ribbons, duplicating plates and supplies — maintains a continuous scien- 
tific probing to assure you the finest products available. Based upon this 
record of achievement, Columbia research and development will continue 
to lead the field in the formulation of business writing supplies of the fu- 
ture. For information on how Columbia products may help you, contact the 
Columbia representative nearest you or write: Hectograph Division, Colum- 


bia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 111 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y., 


or Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, Calif. 


RIBBONS «+ CARBONS «+ DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


RIBGONS: CLASSIC - COMMANDER + MARATHON + PINNACLE + RAINBOW + SILK GAUZE 
CARBON RIBBONS: COLUMBIA M-50 + COLUMBIA PF-76 + CARBON PAPER: PINNACLE 
CLASSIC - COMMANDER - LECTRICOPY + MARATHON + ACCOUNTANT SPECIAL + PLASTISOL F-100 
RAINBOW ~- SILK GAUZE - DUPLICATING SUPPLIES: COLITHO OFFSET + READY-MASTER SPIRIT 





salesmen and store supervisors. The 
idea that a union official is just a job 
holder has always been repulsive to 
the ILGWU.” 


No Pay Raise Wanted 


Not all unions are asking for “more.” 
At Continental Motors, an Auto 
Worker local voted to pass up a cost- 
of-living raise, to enable the company 
to put in a lower bid for ordnance 
work. At Kaydon Engineer Corp., a 
Machinists local agreed to lower in- 
centive earnings and backed a new 
plan to increase output per man hour. 
At one Goodyear plant, a group of ° 


‘union officials, after visiting company 


installations with high output, per- 
suaded workers to accept new pro- 
duction standards. 


Workweek Worries 


President Kennedy’s opposition to a 
shorter workweek has labor leaders 
in a policy dilemma. Walter Reuther 
approaches bargaining with Ford this 
month in the face of a series of local 
votes in support of shorter workweek 
demands. Forced retirement at 60 in- 
stead of 65 is another union proposal 
that runs counter to the Government’s 
push for continued employment of 
older workers. 


Time Out 


The coffee break has become institu- 
tionalized enough to warrant a Gov- 
ernment study. The Department of 
Labor has recently finished a survey 
of what it prefers to call “rest time” 
practice in industry. The results: 


Amount of Rest 
Time Per Day 


Percentage of 
Workers Covered 


Under 10 minutes 1% 
10 minutes 5% 
15 minutes 4% 
20 to 30 minutes 38% 
30 minutes or more 31% 


Support for Imports 


The AFL-CIO has forced a back- 
down of opposition to foreign im- 
ports. The Federation will soon re- 
lease a report arguing that imports 
have had a minimal effect on jobs and 
business. Faced with this pressure, the 
Clothing Workers and the Electrical 
Workers have agreed to put off their 
projected boycotts of Japanese goods. 

END 
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Bob and Del Johnson bought this new, steel building like you’d buy 
a new car. They picked the style and colors they wanted, and then 
the building was shipped from the factory. This factory-painted 
galvanized steel building will keep its new look for years—wiith 
practically no maintenance. 





Steel buildings are strong, permanent and versatile. Yet, you can 
put up a steel building fast. Because this steel building is pre- 
engineered and pre-painted, both construction time and costs are 
way down. There’s no floor space wasted by interior posts because 
the roof is supported by clear-span rigid frames. The building can 
be expanded easily; and because steel is non-combustible, insur- 
ance rates are low. No other type of building can match its utility 
and economy. 


Next time you need a new building—make it steel. For information 
on the many styles, sizes and color combinations, send the coupon. 


United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 











ne carr nod wt dat 0 ON Nt a ot tre. 
JOHNSON, MOTORS 


he 


United States Steel Corporation 
Room 6303, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me information about factory-built Company__ 








steel buildings for the following uses: 





Address... 














City... iS — Se ee 


For strength, versatility, U.S. Steel does not make factory-built steel buildings, but supplies galvanized steel sheets, structural members 


' Steel 7S 
? beauty, economy and bars to steel building manufacturers. Your request for information will be forwarded to them. 








Closer the better! 


You don’t know what a great convenience a Kodak Verifax Copier is 


until you have one right in your office or department 


No more waiting for copies, no more holding the fort while your secretary trips 
off to a distant copier. Now, in 1 minute—instead of ten or more—you'll have 
5 dry, easy-to-read Verifax copies of anything typed, drawn, written or printed. 
What’s more, with a Verifax Copier right at hand instead of ‘“‘miles away,”’ 
you'll take full advantage of all the short cuts Verifax copying offers. 

Phone local Verifax Dealer today for free office demonstration. Learn how quickly a 
Verifax Copier pays for itself in savings on travel time alone. (See Yellow Pages under 
duplicating or photocopying machines.) Or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4. N. a for booklet describing all copier models. 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice. 


Verif: ax | Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS...MISSES NOTHING 


VERIFAX 
COPIERS 


Priced 50 
from $99 y 
to $425 


Kodak 


TRADE MARK 





DESPITE the U.S. recession, both of 
Europe’s common markets—the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community and 
the European Free Trade Area—are 
continuing to register new highs in 
production and sales. Lack of man- 
power, rising wages, and rising prices 
add up to a steady drift towards in- 
lation. 

In the EEC, where industrial out- 
put went up 12% last year while ex- 
ports leaped ahead by 29% , German 
workers are asking for a 12% wage 
hike—on top of a 9% gain last year. 
In France, wages rose almost 8%. 
The Government is now pleading for 
a 4% lid on pay raises. In Italy, 
where wages rose slightly over 3%, 
pressure continues for more pay as 
orders roll in. 

Since the EEC’s industrial output 
and capital outlays are both expected 
to gain about 7% this year, and its 
G.N.P. seems headed for a 5% ex- 
pansion, fatter pay envelopes are like- 
ly. Recent cutbacks in tariffs and 
quotas on imported industrial goods, 
both from EEC partners and “out- 
siders,” were largely designed to slow 
down spiraling prices and relieve the 
inflationary pressure. 

Although EEC tariff reductions 
have occasionally hit bumps in the 
road, they are now running ahead of 
schedule. And the idea of freer trade 
within the bloc is being supported 
pretty generally by companies in the 
member nations. 


Coming out of shock 

Belgium, now trailing its partners 
in this industrial upsurge, is still try- 
ing to recover from the economic 
shock of the Congo episode and the 
month-long industry strike. A bur- 
geoning labor supply and a sagging 
economy have impelled the Belgians 
to step up their tax and loan induce- 
ments to attract foreign capital. Re- 
sult: U.S. companies have been open- 
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ing up branch, subsidiary, and licens- 
ing operations at the rate of about 
one a week, double the previous rate. 

Meanwhile, Greece is awaiting rat- 
ification as a new EEC partner. Un- 
der a recently concluded Greek tariff, 
schedules will be dovetailed with 
those of the EEC on most products 


has been clamping down on imports 
by stiff tariffs. Reasons: a yawning 
gap in its international trade balances 
and a deceptively favorable gold and 
foreign reserves position, bloated by 
the influx of “hot money.” On the 
consumer credit front, the U.K. has 
been alternating between easing and 


3% No clouds on Europe's economic horizon, as sales and 


production continue to boom 


> Export credits getting bigger and better all around the 


globe 


> Tie-in taves: a badly needed stimulant for U.S. business 


overseas? 


within twelve years. Tied in with this 
agreement is a $125 million loan 
from the European Investment Bank 
to finance public works projects. A 
new investment law, up for Greek 
Parliament approval, would give spe- 
cial tax and other accommodations to 
so-called “productive investment proj- 
ect, which would bring between $5 to 
$10 million in fresh capital inflow. 

In Europe’s other common market 
zone, the economic picture is some- 
what spotty. Spearheaded by _ the 
United Kingdom, the EFTA shows a 
sight further improvement in indus- 
trial production, which is up 3% over 
the early months of 1960. Order 
backlogs in Britain’s metal-working 
and electrical equipment industries 
are expanding. And the British Motor 
Corp., which recently stepped up pro- 
duction schedules to some 700,000 
units this year, is shooting for 1 mil- 
lion cars by year-end 1962 for both 
domestic and export consumption. 

Unlike the EEC countries, Britain 


tightening controls. As for financial 
policy, a push is on for more manipu- 
lation and more concerted action by 
International Monetary Fund mem- 
bers to head off a money drain. 

To broaden its own sphere of con- 
trol, the EF TA is preparing to admit 
Finland as an associate if not as a 
full member. The treaty text calls for 
a 30% cut in Finland’s tariffs to 
EFTA countries by July 1. On that 
same day, EFTA members will be 
cutting their own tariffs on goods im- 
ported from each other. Depth of 
the reduction: a solid 30% below the 
levels of pre-EFTA days. 

Climbing European industrial stock 
indices are reflecting the continued 
uptrend in business shares. French in- 
dustrials are up 20 points to 120. 
Dutch shares are hovering near 440, 
up 100 points since early this year. 
British industrials, at 350, are show- 
ing a 50-point gain over pre-Christ- 
mas levels. Despite their meager in- 
comes, plenty of small European in- 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225 


Full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
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But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 
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vestors are plumping down part of 
their savings to take advantage of 
these growth opportunities. 

The spread of investment doesn't 
compare with U.S.-style “people's 
capitalism” (U.S. shareholders are 
estimated at some 15 million, or 
roughly 8% of the population). The 
number of French, British, and Ital- 
ian investors is put at 6 to 7 million, 
about half the U.S. percentage. But 
the rapid spread of public ownership 
of private corporations is a significant 
endorsement of free enterprise. 


A long way from affluence 

Despite fattened pay envelopes, 
European living standards are still 
low in many ways. Wages of $1 an 
hour are the norm in Germany's bus- 
tling factories. In Europe as a whole, 
retired workers are pensioned off at 
an average of about $1 a day. TV 
sets abound, but in many countries, 
indoor bathrooms, small family cars, 
and telephones are not conveniences 
but rather status symbols, enjoyed by 
a comparative few. When it takes al- 
most half a weekly pay check just to 
buy food, there is little money around 
to be spent on amenities. 

Still, European workers have now 
tasted enough of the good things of 
life to be dissatisfied with their living 
standards. The result is pressure for 
higher wages and fringe benefits, and 
the squeeze on profits is today just as 
much of a headache to European 
management as it is in the U.S. But 
in the long run, higher wages—pro- 
vided they don’t go up too fast—will 
broaden European markets. 

1961, in fact, will be another big 
year for U.S. exporters to Europe. 
Europe is now absorbing a third of 
our near-record $20 billion of ex- 
ports, which were up almost 5% in 
the first two months of this year. 
Meanwhile, with our imports down 
to $2.1 billion, we've got a comfort- 
able trade surplus of close to $1 bil- 
lion. 


Beefing Up the Exports 


Britain’s Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, counterpart of our Ex- 
port-Import Bank, has had _ to 
strengthen the competitive posture of 
U.K. exporters. Premiums have been 
scaled down by some 25% to a new 
low rate of .0075% per hundred 
pounds sterling. A “small business” 
cover for annual exports below 10,- 
OOO sterling (and that is small) is 
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now available, designed for British 
companies that are new to the export 
business. 

Following the lead of Italy and 
Canada (‘International Markets,” 
DUN’S REVIEW, February, 1961), 
Norway has recently revamped its 
own credit insurance system. It has 
doubled the funds earmarked for this 
purpose to 300 million kroner, but 
Norway's guarantees in this area are 
still small, amounting to about 1% of 
total exports. Larger commitments 
are, however, likely in the future. 

Sweden, too, has doubled its ex- 
port credits fund to | billion crowns. 
A hemisphere away, Australia is 
planning to install an export credit 
system to get into the export race. 
And the United Nations is studying 
how to set up new internal and inter- 
national credit systems patterned 
after those already in existence. Pur- 
pose: to help business men in under- 
developed countries get freely usable 
long-term loans and credits from the 
industrialized nations through the use 
of credit insurance cover. Expanded 
guarantees of this type now create a 
powerful inducement for business— 
especially small business—to go in- 
ternational. As the British put it, *‘Fill 
the ships and we shall fill the shops.” 


Tie-in Taxes 


Now that the Administration is mov- 
ing to toughen the tax laws affecting 
the income of subsidiaries abroad, 
and to tie tax deferral to U.S. subsid- 
lary operations in underdeveloped 
countries, other aspects of tie-in tax 
laws are coming in for close scrutiny. 
Here is what one tax expert pro- 
poses: 

Eliminate special provisions and 
loopholes in the tax laws and you 
could cut corporate tax rates while at 
the same time strengthening the com- 
petitive position of U.S. business in 
world markets. That’s the belief of 
J. S. Seidman, senior member of the 
New York accounting firm of Seid- 
man & Seidman. He also proposes 
hiking depreciation allowances to 
U.S. manufacturers to bring them 
more in line with write-off rates 
abroad. This would enable companies 
to replace obsolete equipment faster 
with new machinery, thus matching 
the facilities in competing foreign 
plants. In Seidman’s opinion, both 
these moves would significantly offset 
the labor differential and bolster our 
position in world markets. 
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15 Years of Foreign Aid 
Have You a 


a New Address ? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usually 
necessary to have three weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old 
address and your postal zone 
number and send the information 
to the Circulation Department. 


WE HAVE 
THE VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT 
TO FIT YOUR 

EVERY 
NEED 


With new multi-billion-dollar foreign 
aid projects now on the docket, it’s a 
good time to take a look at the total 
tab for our fifteen years of foreign 
aid. 

It adds up to $85.8 billion, of 
which $60 billion went into economic 
channels and the rest into military as- 
sistance. In comparison, the Commu- 
nists in six years have underwritten a 
total of $5.6 billion in aid—$1 bil- 
lion of it for military assistance. 
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Dusting the Welcome Mat 


It looks as if there will be a con- 
certed effort to whisk travelers 
through customs everywhere in the 
non-Communist world. The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce will 
soon be pressuring for elimination, or 
at least modification, of some of the 
more exasperating entry  require- 
ments. The Chamber, which func- 
tions through national committees in 
40 countries and is the only top-leve 
business consultative body to the 
United Nations, is now working to- 
wards a world conference on the sub- 
ject in 1963, though the program may 
get under way faster. 

Plenty of countries, of course, now 
are anxious to lure foreign tourists 
and, for the first time, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is backing a formal tourism 
program to cut down the huge dollar 
deficit in our international travel ac- 
count. In 1960, this item alone put us 
$1.7 billion in the red. 

Taking a more direct approach, the 
U.S.-owned Flying Tiger Line has cut 
its charter round-trip fare between 
New York and Europe to $99—for 
European tourists only. Charter fares 
for Europe-bound U.S. tourists will 
average nearer $230, still quite an 
economy package—but these prices 
are restricted to charter or group 
organizations which have to abide by 
fairly tight Civil Aeronautics Board 
regulations. 

The new low round-trip fare from 
Europe is a lot closer to what the 
average European vacationer pays to 
reach tourist spots on the Continent. 
Until now, the big differential has 
weakened the U.S. tourist drive. As 
an added dividend, if more European 
tourists come to the U.S. that should 
siphon off some of the restless dollar 
funds abroad—easing, to that extent, 
the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit. 

END 
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Knocks the stuffing 
out of mailing! 


Getting out a mailing around here 
used to be pure grief! We never could 
find enough extra people to fold and 
stuff envelopes. We had to drag in 
secretaries and use girls from other 
departments. Handed out a fortune in 
overtime. Regular work schedules were 
shot, and morale was a dirty word! 
Now, nothing to it. One girl handles a 
mailing — with that little Pitney-Bowes 
folder and inserter. It’s paid for itself 
many times over. 

Have you learned about the table 
model 3300-FH? It can fold and stuff 
in envelopes 500 standard letter sheets 
in eight minutes. A double detector 
prevents the inserting of more than one 
enclosure, or skipping an insertion. 

The 3300-FH is far faster, more 


efficient, and less expensive than hand 
folding. It costs little, takes little space, 
is easy to set, can be run by anybody. 
The inserter unit can be used by itself, 
or combined with any PB folder. 

For mailing bills, bulletins, letters, 
cards, statements, stapled sheets, the 
3300-FH is invaluable. Comes in handy 
with daily correspondence. Prevents 
disruptions of office routine. Makes 
possible better scheduled and faster 
mailings. Boosts morale. And saves 
time and money in even a small office. 

Call any Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet and case studies. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 


latest postal rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


= Pitney-Bowes 
> FOLDERS & INSERTERS 


Made by the originator of the postage meter ... 149 offices in the 


U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 
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The larger 3100 Inserter can stuff up to six 
enclosures at once, at speeds up to 6,000 en- 
velopes an hour. And can be attached to a PB 
postage meter machine to stamp and seal the 
stuffed envelopes. 








PITNEY-BowEs. INC. 
1573 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free illustrated booklet and 


“case studies’’ on PB Folding and Insert- 
ing Machines; _) Postal Rate Chart. 
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AFTER 60 YEARS in an industrial 
backwater, hydrofoil ships are about 
to head into the open seas. This sum- 
mer the largest hydrofoil ever built in 
the United States will be launched. A 
year from October, an ever larger 
hydrofoil patrol boat will be com- 
missioned. And the U.S. Navy has 
seven bids on a still larger hydrofoil- 
equipped vessel, a 300-ton sub de- 
stroyer. 

Government spending on_ hydro- 
foils, in fact, has swelled from a drib- 
ble to a brisk stream. And big air- 
frame builders are competing with 
each other and with shipyards for a 
piece of what in five years could be 
a very substantial and profitable busi- 
ness. The airframe companies say 
that they know how to build the nec- 
essary light-weight hull for the hydro- 
foil-craft that really fly on tiny sub- 
merged wings. The shipwrights and 
naval architects say they are the ex- 
perts on hydrodynamics. In the end, 
airframe builders and shipyards will 
doubtless have to get together. Parts 
of hydrofoil ships weighing hundreds 
of tons may be pre-fabricated in air- 
plane factories, but the vessels will 
have to be assembled at dockside. 

Why the sudden upsurge of inter- 
est in the strange ships? The answer 
is speed. There are many heavily 
travelled routes along our coasts 
where door-to-door travel time via 
hydrofoil would be faster, cheaper 
and more dependable than by any 
other carrier, including jet aircraft. 

To meet this need, and to bolster 
the sagging U.S. mercantile fleet, the 
Maritime Administration is putting 
$1.5 million into the H. S. Denison. 
The 117-foot, 80-ton, 60-knot boat 
is nearing completion at Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Co., which is 
sinking over $3 million of its own 
money into the Denison. 
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Inside Industry 


@ The hydrofoils are coming—for naval defense, for recrea- 


tion, and for commercial application on passenger runs. 


Until now they’ve skimmed ahead in Europe while making 


little headway here 


—— 7 


ARTIST’S SKETCH of new giant hydrofoil boat, the 60-knot, 80-ton ‘‘Denison,’’ 
Aircraft Engineering Co. 


being built by Grumman 


Grumman has been hot on hydro- 
foils ever since it bought a half-inter- 
est in Dynamic Developments, Inc., a 
little hydrofoil R&D concern. Boeing 
Airplane Co. will also spend more 
than it is getting from the Navy to 
build the 110-ton “PCH.” 

The reasons for Navy’s overriding 
interest in hydrofoil ships are obvi- 
ous. The latest subs may already be 
capable of moving faster underwater 
than our fastest destroyers. Yet anti- 
sub warfare experts say that the sur- 
face vessel needs a two-to-one speed 
advantage over the sub. 


How to fight subs 


By 1965 our entire antisubmarine 
warfare fleet will be completely obso- 
lete. There are only three workable 
alternatives: low-flying blimps drag- 
ging sonar gear in the water, hover 
craft, or hydrofoil-equipped ships. 
The first isn’t working out too well, 
and the second is stillinR & D. 
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but big changes are on the way. 


at Hicksville, L.I. 


Besides anti-sub duty, the military 
is interested in hydrofoil landing 
boats. Compared to the lumbering 
landing boats of today, fast h-boats 
would be poorer targets. 

What took hydrofoils so long to 
heave on to the scene? One thing was 
competition. If you wanted to fly, an 
airplane was the logical choice. 

Also, the early hydrofoil boat 
builders ran into a lot of turbulent 
water. From the Wright brothers, who 
built a hydrofoil-equipped catamaran 
back in 1907, on through the Germans 
in World War II, experimenters found 
their projects jinxed. 

But the main deterrent to hydro- 
foil progress has been the lack of 
a power plant with a high horse- 
power-to-weight ratio. Now the big- 
gest aircraft jets are being adapted to 
hydrofoil use. At a charge of $1, 
General Electric is providing a 14,- 
OOO-hp turbine for the Denison, 
which is actually designed to take a 
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20,000-hp plant when it is available. 
Eventually, turbines of 30,000 horse- 
power and more will be used. 
Actually, the Europeans, Russians 
in particular, are apparently ten 


™ ” _4 | years ahead of the U.S. in hydrofoils. 
PROBLEM-SOLVER il The Russians alone are supposed to 


have 60 hydrofoil riverboats, plan to 
PIPE ee ee build 285 more. 
—— le The reason for their lead is sim- 
Ad ple. European boats run in sheltered 
waters, so the boats don’t have to be 
lifted very high to clear the waves. 
America, on the other hand, lost 
interest in river transportation when 
the Civil War killed the booming 
trade down the Mississippi. As a re- 
sult, American hydrofoils will have to 
clear the huge waves of the open sea. 
That means strong, stiff struts down 
to the underwater wings and long 
prop drive shafts that lift the ships 8 
feet or more out of the water. 
Another problem is dollars. Italian- 
built h-boats cost about $10,000 a 
ton. Grumman’s experts think that 
they could approach this figure, but 
only in mass production. This means 
that a commercial boat like the Deni- 
son would cost roughly $1 million. 


Bondstrand is no ordinary a lh tee Opportunities galore 
plastic pipe: Made of tension-wound ¢ , 
glass filaments, impregnated with 
chemical-resistant resin—either epoxy 
or polyester —it is strong as steel... 
yet only one-eighth the weight. 


The main commercial application 
for the h-boat is as a “seagoing Grey- 
hound bus.” But there are others. 
Offshore oil-well drillers want them 
as crew and supply boats. Deep-sea 
sports fishermen want smaller boats 
that will take customers out to the 
fishing grounds in jigtime. 

Stanford Research Institute has a 
Carbon black slurry Synthetic Bondstrand installed 1959. $60,000 contract from the Maritime 
destroyed schedule 40 Rubber No failure. Performance Administration to study the commer- 
steel pipe in 30 days Plant still rated excellent cial potential of the new craft. The 
Chlorine Dioxide water Paper Plant Bondstrand installed Maritime Administration _ believes 
caused failure in 1958. Performance that there are “hundreds of short-haul 
stainless steel pipe still rated excellent —under 200 miles—open water runs 
in which hydrofoil boats will be prac- 
tical.””’ Businessmen in the Hawaiian 
Islands, for instance, are tremendous- 
ly interested in h-boats. At present, 
Salt water well Petroleum Bondstrand installed 1958. passenger service between the islands 
injection at 1600 psi Production No failure. Performance by air is very expensive because of 

oo CERNE GnCeTIN the short hauls involved. Freight serv- 


r one ne _ 1 ice between the islands is so slow and 
Bondstrand s total installed cost can be actua y expensive, that in many cases le i 


competitive with ordinary carbon steel pipe. Write for cheaper to import foodstuffs from the 
bulletin containing physical and design data. mainland. Hydrofoils would mean 

cheap passenger service and fast 

freight, helping to open up and de- 

velop more of the islands. 

South Gate, California Already Northwest Hydrofoil Lines 

of Seattle has applied to the Maritime 


921 Pitner Ave. 360 Carnegie Ave. 111 Colgate 2404 Dennis St. 6530 Supply Row Administration for loan msurance to 
Evanston, Il. Kenilworth, N.J. Buffalo, N.Y. | Jacksonville, Fla. | Houston, Tex. build a pair of hydrofoil ferries. Ma- 
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solution destroyed ordinary Treatment 1958. Performance 
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rine Systems Corp. of Miami will 
construct the two boats, for a total 
of $1.5 million. Designed for Puget 
Sound service, the ferries will weigh 
75 tons, cruise at 40 knots, and carry 
75 passengers each. H.M. Tiedemann 
& Co. Inc., the naval architects op- 
erating an Italian-built boat in Puget 
Sound, have drawn up plans for ten 
hydrofoil taxis and ferries, and are 
now working out the financing. 

Before these ferries and _ other 
h-ships can go into commercial serv- 
ice, safety considerations must be 
fully explored. The Coast Guard is 
already studying the effects of hydro- 
foils on coastal traffic. At first the 
boats will only operate during day- 
light, and they will need radar to 
warn of possible collisions. 

Fortunately, the high speed of the 
hydrofoil boat is matched by its re- 
markable maneuverability. What's 
more, the boat has a very small wake 
—even a big hydrofoil passing close 
by won't swamp a small boat. 

The only other safety problem: a 
foil hitting a submerged or low-float- 
ing object. Actually, though, the foils 
and supporting struts, made of sturdy 
stainless steel, aren't easily damaged. 
Hitting a log at full speed would only 
chop the log in half. Even if an 
h-boat hit some object heavy enough 
to knock a foil off, it wouldn't cap- 
size. The loss of lift would merely 
cause the boat to plump down on its 
hull. 


A question of size 


If h-ships aren't planned for long- 
range commercial travel, there’s not 
much need for building very large 
ones. Nevertheless, hydrofoil experts 
say they know how to build a 1,000- 
ton hydrofoil ship right now—if 
someone will pay for it. Right now, 
though, the Navy isn’t interested in 
anything over 500 tons. They hope to 
have a hydrofoil warship of this size 
late in the 1960’s. The 300-tonner 
should be under test by 1964. 

In the meanwhile, people are get- 
ting used to seeing some of the hun- 
dreds of little hydrofoil runabouts 
now skimming over rivers, bays, and 
lakes. Today three different manu- 
facturers are selling hydrofoil kits for 
small boats. Some day, not too long 
hence, hydrofoils will no longer be a 
novelty, and whole boatloads of pay- 
ing passengers will be skimming over 
the water at 60 or 80 or even 100- 
knots—in perfect safety and bus-like 
comfort. —M.M. 
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but there’s only one 


CORONET 


Try it. Prove to yourself it has what you 
want in a dictating machine—for effortless 
dictation...in the office and in the field. Call 
the nearest Comptometer office for a dem- 


onstration. See the Yellow Pages or write: 


COMPTOMETER 


CORPORATION 
5600 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 48, Illinois 
BUSINESS MACHINES «+ BUSINESS FORMS « 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT «+ ELECTRON! 
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HONEYCOMB WALL: Sawed like 
wood, this new plastic paneling with 
a honeycomb core is strong enough 
to serve as a load-bearing wall. Air 
space in the core between the Fiber- 
glas layers provides effective insula- 
tion. Translucent, it reduces lighting 
needs, and requires no maintenance. 
“Plastifiber,” Plastifiber & Chemicals 
Co., Crystal Lake, Ill. 


a 


COMPACT COMPACT: Designed for 
getting about large plants and ware- 
houses, this lightweight (182 Ib.) 
battery-powered car can take along a 
trailer that loads 250 pounds. Alone, 
the car hauls a 100-Ilb. load or two 
passengers. Top speed is 5 miles an 
hour, and the battery is chargeable 
overnight. ““Delwick,” Namisco, Inc., 
Springfield, N.J. 
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GLOSSY COPIES: Shown in cut-a-way 
view, this new machine is the first that 
produces commercial-quality glossy 
photo prints from negatives in ten sec- 
onds for ten cents each, outside the 
traditional darkroom. The photos are 
suitable for multiple copies of engi- 
neering drawings, sales photos. ‘‘Poly- 
micro,” Burton Mount Corp., New 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 
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WHITE TOPPING: This new reflective 
roof coating cuts interior tempera- 
tures in summer by 15°F. The butyl 
rubber alkyd coating can be applied 
to a variety of conventional roofing 
materials with a roller, brush, or spray 
gun. One gallon covers 100 to 150 
square feet. “White Top,” Superior 
Paint & Varnish Corp., 3065 N. Rock- 
well St., Chicago 18. 





NOTICE 
10 STOCK MARKET 
INVESTORS 


With excitement mounting in the 
stock market—are you aware that it 
has now become possible for you to 
make a reliable appraisal in just on 
minute of how good any stock is for 
you to buy, hold or sell—at this time 
and for your own personal goals? 


Hundreds of hours of research devoted 
to each of 1000 stocks by one of the 
country’s largest investment advisory 
organizations are crystallized into four 
index numbers for each stock. A 
simple weighting of these numbers to 
accord with your own preferences as 
to investment goals—for safety, mar- 
ket performance in the next 12 months, 
appreciation potentiality over a three-to- 
five year pull, and income—will give 
you a current appraisal of the stock’s 
desirability at this time and at this 
price for your purposes. The possible 
benefits of this unique and time-tested 
method are so remarkable in terms of 
your potential profit and avoidance 
of unnecessary risk that we invite you 
to receive the special guide described 


below. 


We will send you, without charge or 
obligation, a complete guide showing 
how you can apply this method of se- 
curity analysis without any outside 
help even if you are an inexperienced 
investor. 


(We are not investment dealers or 
brokers. No salesman will call. ) 


For your FREE GUIDE, simply 
send your name and address (a 
postcard is suggested) to: Dept. 
DRSM-100L; Arnold Bernhard & 
Co., Inc., 5 East 44 Street, New 
Feem 87, Ne Fi 

















REPRINTS—20¢ each 


The Folklore of Management 





Myth of Communications 

Myth of the Organization Chart 

Mivth of the Wicked Politician 

Myth of the Production Wizard 

Myth of the Almighty Dollar 

Myth of the Communist Superman 

Myth of the Management 
Committee 

Myth of Magic Expense Account 

Myth of the Perfect Balance Sheet 

Myth of Slick Purchasing Agent 

Myth of the Specialist 

Myth of Retirement 

Mivth of the Cost Cutter 

Myth of the Overworked Executive 

Myth of the Magic Numbers 

My th of the Psychologist 


Please send payment with order to: 
Readers’ Service Dept., Dun’s Review, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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new _ CARBONLESS CARBON: A new pack- 
savings / investment aged-in-pads carbon has_ been de- 
ae signed for esthetic as well as_ utili- 
opportunity tarian purposes. Made of tough, du- 
_ rable film coated with a plastic ink 

formula, the new carbon reputedly 

| produces completely smudge-proof 


lo | and init seamliin - . . 
Ai ° _ and permanent copies, and lasts three 
earn 5/0 ° insured to $110,000 | to five times as long as conventional 


carbon paper. “Plastisol F-100,” Co- 
| lumbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., 


with one-check convenience | inc, Glen Core NY. 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 one or more Federation members listed wr 
California savings and loan associa- below. Up to $10,000 insured with each oe 
tions, now makes it possible for you to association permits total of $110,000 ' 
earn a 4%% return (current minimum insured under one account name. OR, BANTAM WELDER: This portable 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... make checks pay able to associations in 125-ampere arc welder weighs 45 
with the entire amount insured by the amounts you wish and mailone envelope 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance to Financial Federation. Add to or pounds, only half as much as com- 
Corporation. withdraw from individual accounts with parable units. The welding range is 
Mail one check directly to Financial convenient flexibility. Funds received from 25 to 125 amperes in 12 heat 
Federation...funds will be placed with by 10th of any month earn from Ist. stages. The unit operates from 115- 


For more details, write for Financial Federation’s Savings /Investment Portfolio. to 230-volt AC lines, and will weld 








Savings, Marysville « Palomar Savings, Escondido + Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « 

Sequoia Savings, Fresno + Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego ~& 

All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured |. e 

by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. CAL LY, 
Combined Assets over $350 Million 


Fp) FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


DEPT. 803, 615 S. FLOWER (AT WILSHIRE), LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 








anything from light sheet metal to 
half-inch plate. Complete unit in- 
cludes cables, electrode holder, weld- 
ing helmet and initial electrodes. 
$125. Model 125, Bren/Weid Sales, 
| Inc., 5114 Third Ave., Brooklyn 20, 
OF DURABLE N.Y. | 

ACRYLIC PLASTIC 


FOR THE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS LOOK! PLASTIC SHEET: A lightweight, cor- 


What Does Your Business Front Say About Your Company .. . mr igri poryveny! cichlonide 
Your Products ... Your Service? The sign on your building is plastic sheet that withstands boiling 
your “‘business card”’ to potential customers. No matter what you water is available in both normal and 
make or sell—a good front is an important business asset . . . and high impact grades. The new material 
iininhedbidpnaniinkees macs phate Scag, me As myst 

a ses eesavagies cementing or welding. Produced in 4’ 


The — Sign is pees Seer sign letters that beautify x 8’ sheets, the plastic is available in 

your bulding... that add prestige to your business. Plasticles Cor- — 116” ; 

poration manufactures a wide variety of designs and color combi- aa eae I pairs. — 
Stic . bs 


nations to choose from. 
ber Co., Plastics Div., Akron 9, Ohio. 


Send Coupon for PLASTICLES CORPORATION 
iNustrated Bulletin 14588 SCHAEFER ROAD - DETROIT 27, MICH. 
Mail Illustrated Sign Bulletin to... A 


Find out how you can identify your 
business with colorful Plasticles 
Sign Letters. Guaranteed not to Name_ 


fade, chip or crack. Get complete hina LETTER LINKS: This versatile alphabet 


information on “‘what to look for : - 6 ' > ‘ 
when buying sign letters.” City “ee ee a and number kit offers a simple way 


bee me mem REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ——_—__—_s | tO make your own name plates, price 
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The Hollow Tree Story . . . How Heller Money 
assembled the pieces of a corporate picture puzzle 


The result is a matter of record. At the dates of July 31, 
1956 and March 31, 1960, Hollow Tree’s ratio of net worth 
to sales volume remained constant at approximately one 
to seven, but net worth, in the interim, increased by 72%, 
sales by 65%. 


It was in June 1956 that Bill Moores, President of Hollow 
Tree Lumber Company, Ukiah, California, told Heller 
about his wish to expand. Hollow Tree wanted to acquire 
the standing timber of two other companies. A couple of 
big sawmills, drying and finishing plants, rolling stock and 
a lumber inventory were also involved. So was the question 
of producing and profitably selling several million more 
board feet of lumber annually. 


Heller recognized that Hollow Tree could operate on a 
more profitable basis with the proposed expansion program. 
A combination of several methods of Heller financing was 
indicated. Heller Factoring created the cash flow required 
for working capital needs. Heller funds, combining inventory 
and machinery and equipment financing, provided the pur- 
chase money immediately required to make the acquisition 
—-additional profits from the expanded facilities would easily 
complete the term pay-out of the balance. 


Over one billion dollars annually 
for industry 


Mr. Moores realized what he had envisioned—a picture 
greater than the sum of its original parts, and expanded 
profits without equity dilution. 


Heller financing functions at nearly every level of nearly 
every industry. This enables Heller to help develop and 
prosecute the strategies which use money creatively in 
enabling progressive managements to realize their greatest 
potential. In these changing times you ought to know about 
Heller’s various services—outlined in our newest booklet, 
“Financing Business Action Under ‘Today’s Conditions.”’ 
Write for your copy—no obligation whatever. 


Write Dept. DR-SG 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90, Illinois « 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 

Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk Street, Boston, 9, Mass. 





‘Dynamometers F 4 markers, and signs. Units are of 
| washable plastic, are completely in- 

| terchangeable and unbreakable. Num- 

| bers and letters link together quickly, 

' can be separated and rearranged as 

desired. They adhere to glass, metal 


$250 
SPECIAL § 
EASY-TERMS 


Crane Scales 








Load Cells Testers ; s ‘ === 


TO MEASURE, WEIGH, TEST OR CONTROL _ and wood, can be set on plastic easels 


Of): [f for use as desk plates. Available in 
vr rely on precision i OMe instruments! several colors and styles. “Vari-Link,”’ 
B&P Trading Corp., 51-57 McWhor- 


Dillon industrial instruments have been in daily use for 3 decades in | : 
Aeeimaes , _ ter St., Newark 5, NJ. 
almost every industry...materials handling...petroleum...chemicals 
...metalworking...in laboratory, factory, yard and field. Dependable, w 
precision work-tools of the engineer and production man wherever v 
mechanical forces or temperatures are to be measured or controlled! 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE: A new photo 


+ FREE NEW BOOKLET provides | film can be developed in either color 

100’s of practical, cost-cutting reer d hit It t 
ideas on weighing in transit, Or acK-and-wnhnile. costs more per 

W. C. €LEO!ME «. company, inc ii, eee aaa ie 
. ; safety, automation, testing, re- | rol] than black-and-white film of the 

; . | mote recording of dangerous ; 
Dept. = ee eres ~ bers na 71, California stresses. We'll mail yourcopy | same size, but less than standard 
epresentatives in / rine. Cities 1 . ° —_ 

agi a siesta color film. Prints originally developed 
: 5 in black-and-white can be duplicated 
- Basic tool of efficient truck management in color, or vice versa. Plants to proc- 
ess the new film are now being es- 
tablished in nine cities around the 


® 
WAGNER-SANGAMO country. “2-in-1,” Perfect Photo, Inc., 


TAC be Oo ts RAP bef «, 4747 North Broad, Phila., Pa. 


help you plan better routes y% 








A Tachograph mounted in a truck cab is NO CORD: Savings on installation 
almost like having a supervisor ride along on can be realized with a new electric 
clock that runs for three years on an 
inexpensive battery. The 12.5-inch 
clock does away with dangling cords, 
is unaffected by power failures. Ed- 
mund Scientific Co., Barrington, N.J. 


every trip. For Tachographs graphically re- 
cord every mile, every foot of every trip on 
12 or 24-hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 
31-day strip charts. This “‘silent supervision” 
costs only a few cents a day... provides data: 
that pays off in greater fuel and tire savings, w 
eliminates unscheduled stops, cuts wasted time, v 

and helps you plan better routes. Wagner® CUTTING NOISE THIN: New light- 
Sangamo Tachographs are made in the U.S.A. weight acoustical panels reportedly 
Parts and service are readily available. cut noise as effectively as conven- 
tional panels four times as thick. The 
modular panels are made of a fire- 


Wadgner Electric @rporation : rs a ne | . 
' i retardant, rigid material sandwiched 


6439 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 


between perforated sheet steel. They 
are locked together with a simple 
Company | | +e tool and can be easily unlocked and 
Address : a re-erected. They are made in various 
wa — ail ne sizes, 1” or 4” thick. “Noiseguard,” 

oe (Number) ne , | Korfund Co., Inc., Cantiague Rd., 
‘ Westbury, L.1., N.Y. 


Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 


Name 
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The LGP-30 Electronic Computer begins breaking up 





figure-work bottlenecks the very same day it is delivered. 


The Royal Precision LGP-30 is a complete electronic 
computer system that is delivered to you ready to go 
to work. It requires no special personnel. It is simple 
to program and operate ...an engineer can use it him- 
self. It requires no air-conditioning or expensive site 
preparation. In fact, it requires no site preparation. Just 
roll the LGP-30 to where it’s needed and plug into the 
nearest convenient 110-volt AC wall outlet. It’s mobile, 
so it goes anywhere... desk-size, so it takes little room. 


And, though the LGP-30 can solve routine and 
theoretical math problems 30x faster than any 
man—it rents for litthe more than the salary of an 
additional engineer. Amazing? No, just well-designed, 
advanced. Let us tell you more about it. Write: 
Mr. Floyd Ritchie, 
Royal McBee 
Corporation, Port 


Chester, NewYork. 


ROYAL 
WicBEE | PRECISION 


CATOMAISS AT A Hone cc 
bf tr) \ ~{ ~~ S | 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTE 








Is your materials-handling equipment 
years ahead of your engineering de 


7 
Save all the money you can with the latest materials- 


handling devices—but don’t overlook your drafting 





department, either! Professional draftsmen really 





deserve the latest equipment—it’s just good business 


for you to see that they have it. 





Your draftsmen, your productivity, deserve 
new Hamilton space- and time-saving 
equipment from Dietzgen 








Top engineers or draftsmen do their very best work at peak 
efficiency—when they work with high-quality, professionally 
designed equipment. It’s a morale-boosting compliment to a 
good man to give him the best equipment. He feels better, 
works harder, makes fewer errors. And the genuine quality 
in each Hamilton unit will actually save real money over the’ 
years. -Why not gain the plus benefits of modern styling at a 
modest investment—plus the better working atmosphere 
Hamilton units provide? Our planning engineers are as 
close as your phone! 


HAMILTON CL-100 TABLE Entirely new, canted-leg 
styling assures stability without side crossrails. Strata- 
Core board, with green linoleum surface, both sides steel 
edged; tilts 0° to 40°. Fully adjustable recessed footrest; 
steel reference, tool, and catalog drawers. Other fine 
features, superb styling in light Sahara Tan, satin-chrome 
hardware. 











Hamilton Auto-Shift Table 

Built-in mechanism adjusts board to in- 
dividual height and slope requirements, 
provides full accessibility, reduces errors. 


Hamilton Unit System Files 
Provide full protection, accessibility, and 
classification for all materials to be filed. 
Occupy minimum floor space. 


Hamilton L-Contour Table 
Prestige-assured, individualized work area 
providing complete board adjustment plus 
extra storage and reference area. 


Drafting-Printmaking Booklet 
reports new techniques for solving 
engineering and production problems 


DIETZGEN 


EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 


This new 36 page booklet describes a SURVEYING & PRINTMAKING 


wide variety of engineering and produc- 


i 


tion problems that have been solved with 
advance techniques in drafting and print- 
making pioneered by Dietzgen. The con- 
cise, problem-solution approach suggests 
ways in which you may improve the effi- 


166 


ment or eliminate production bottlenecks. 
Write today on your company letterhead 
for the Mechanics of Modern Miracles. 
Ask for Publication SPD2-A10. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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WEST: John Krom, Western Sales Manager 
Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. 


Cleveland 13, 635 Terminal Tower, TOwer 1-3520 
Detroit 26, 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764. 
Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St. MAdison 2-2141. . 
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ENERGY 
FUND 


INCORPORATED 


A mutual fund investing’ 
for growth possibilities in 


Elec rae 
"tan 
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ace 


~y ergy 


. ti ities 


and other activities related to 
the energy fields 


NO COMMISSION OR 
SELLING CHARGE 
of any kind. Shares are 
offered at net asset value 
Send for Free Prospectus 
Write Dept DR 
Distributor 
RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 4, NY. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 
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facts about... 


BLISTER 
and SKIN 
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Preferred for 
protection, visibility, 
cleanliness, economy. 
Let us tell you how you, your 
package maker or converter 
this dynamic 
packaging structure to dis- 
play and sell your product. 


can provide 


MAIL COUPON TODAY #288 


PYROXYLI PRODUCTS 


INC. 


4851 SOUTH ST. LOUIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS © VI 7-4800 


Send free facts on blister packaging. 
Name 


Address __. 
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Reviewing 
stand 


Sensible Inventories 


A travelling salesman in a Midwest- 
ern city said in disgust, to a fellow 
peddler, “The only thing you can buy 
a dozen of in this burg are eggs.” 

At what period does inventory 
pinching result in profit shrinkage? 
Commercial failures statistics support 
the old saying, “More _ businesses 
choke to death than starve to death.” 

But you can’t make a profit with- 
sale, and you can't make a 
sale without goods on the shelf. A 
decade ago DUN & BRADSTREET pro- 
duced a lithograph of The Old Ped- 
dler with the slogan, “You Can’t Do 
Business From An Empty Wagon.” 
Millions of copies were distributed, 
and many are still to be seen on office 
walls with their pointed message. 

Modern transportation, and com- 
puting devices tend to reduce inven- 
tories in many lines—sometimes, per- 
haps, to quantities too small to serve 
the man or woman who wants im- 
mediate delivery or none. A little 
more inventory margin might speed 
up the rate of acceleration in business 
volume, especially for the optional 
buyer who buys what he sees on dis- 
play. And a little more volume, inci- 
dentally, would cut production costs. 


Poetry from the Plant 


Business and industry in Iowa are 
joining forces with poets in attempt- 
ing to find the lyric impulse in their 
products. “There is no conflict be- 
tween an automatic control valve and 
a book of poems,” says Paul Engle, a 
poet of achievement, who is director 
of the Creative Writing Program of 
the State University of lowa. A group 
of lowa company presidents are prov- 
ing the point. They have underwritten 
Midland, a collection of poetry and 
stories which takes much of its in- 
spiration and vitality from Midwest- 


DUN 


'S REVIEW and Modern 


ern industrial and agricultural life. 
Along with the books on display 
the College Festival of Art and In- 
dustry are machines, large and small, 
some metered and some free-wheel- 
ing, just like the poetry in the book. 
Pegasus is beginning to get frisky on 
renewed horse-power. 


Discovering Ethics 


When the Editor was a very young 
man, employed as a construction pay 
clerk, he came back from an out-of- 
town job one Saturday afternoon and 
surprised a shop foreman helping 
himself to some choice items of in- 
ventory at the loading dock. I didn't 
have an inkling that anything was 
wrong, but the foreman immediately 
incriminated himself. “Don’t play 
dumb,” said he. ““You know what I’m 
doing.” Looking around to make sure 
no one was listening, he added, “The 
boss is a crook, and I know it for 
sure. Some day, he’s going to do me 
dirty, and when he does—we're 
even.” 

Ethics is often treated as a yard- 
stick to be applied to our competi- 
tors, while our own lack of it is “real- 
ly” justified. Certainly the Golden 
Rule ought to apply in any situation, 
but the primary responsibility of any 
contract rests with the party of the 
first part. 


Lesson for Planners 


The British guns at Singapore were 
pointed toward the sea. ‘they were 
designed to protect the Colony against 
the mightiest men of war. But the 
Japanese troops came down the Ma- 
lay Peninsula and the guns, aimed in 
the wrong direction, were useless. 
Long term planning calls for short 
term appraisal of change in point of 
view. This is a business as well as a 
military truism. —A.M.S. 
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He 

may 

get the 
message 
here, 


but... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


In your next advertising campaign, plan to take advan- how many different Yellow Pages directories you select. 

tage of the unique selling power of the Yellow Pages. For details on how the Yellow Pages fits into your 

The same selling message you deliver in other advertis- advertising-selling plan, contact 

ing media will reach your best prospects via the Yellow your National Yellow Pages Serv- NATIONAL 

Pages — the people who are ready to buy. ice representative through your YELLOW PAGES 
And you can choose from over 4,000 different Yellow Bell Telephone Business Office. SERVICE 

Pages directories to sell your precise market. All with 

one contact, one contract, one monthly bill — no matter ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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over “rub-through” papers”? 








change to 


GILBERT 


cotton fibre bond 


Never any embarrassing erasure “holes” in your important let- 
ters and reports. Typewritten errors vanish easily on Gilbert 
cotton fibre bond papers. 

Because Gilbert tub-sizes and air-dries its bond papers, each 
——— eS ee sheei is strong, tough... able to withstand heavy abrasion from 
Radiance Bond. 75% new cotton fibre ¥ typewriter erasers. With their rich cockle finish, Gilbert bond 


Resource Bond . 50% new cotton fibre tha papers not only perform better, but look better, too. Try Gilbert 
Gilbert Bond. . 25% new cotton fibre q 


Ask your local Gilbert Paper 
Merchant for samples or write. 


Gilbert bond papers are available 
in four cotton fibre grades: 


for your next letterheads. 
A @pist Letter Is Always Better. ..Written on a Gilbert Cotton Fibre Bond Paper 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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